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TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 


Having thus preſented you with the hiſtory of 
Agis and Cleomenes, we have two Romans to compare 
with them; and no lefs dreadful a ſcene of calamities to 
open 1a the lives of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. They 
were the Tons of Tiberius Gracchus ; who, though he was 
once honoured with the cenſorſhip, twice with the con- 
ſulate, and led up two triumphs, yet derived ſtill greater 
dignity from his virtues * Hence, after the death of 
that Scipio, who conquered Hannibal, he was thought 
worthy to marry Cornelia, the daughter of that great 
man, though he had not been upon any terms of friend- 
hip with him, but rather always at variance. It is ſaid 
that he once canght a pair of ſerpents upon his bed, and 
that the ſoothſayers, after they had confidered the pro- 
digy, adviſed him neither to kill them both, nor let them 
both go. If he killed the male ſerpent, they told him his 
death would be the conſequence ; if the female, that of 
Cornelia, Tiberius, who loved his wife, and thought it 
more ſuitable for him to die firit, who was much older than 
his wife, killed the male, and ſet the female at liberty. 
Not long after this, he died, leaving Cornelia with no 
tewer than twelve children +. 


* Cicero in his firſt book e Divinatione paſſes the higheſt eneo- 
nuums on his virtue and wiſdom, He was grandſon to Publius 
Sempronius. | 

Cicero relates this ſtory in his firſt book de Divinatione, from tlie 
memoirs of Caius Gracchus, the ſou of 1'ibcrius. 
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The care of the houſe and the children now entirely de- 
volved upon Cornelia; and ſhe behaved with ſuch ſobriety 
ſo much parental affection and greatneſs of mind, that 
Tiberius ſeemed not to have judged ill, in chooſing to die 

for ſo valuable a woman, For though Piokey bing of 
Egypt paid his addreſſes to her, and offered her a ſhare 
in his throne, ſhe refuſed him. During her widowhood, 
ſhe loſt all her children except three, one daughter, who 
was married to Scipio the younger, and two ſons, Tiberius 
and Caius, whoſe lives we are now writing, Cornelia 
brought them up with ſo much care, that though they 
were without diſpute of the nobleſt family, and had the 
happieft genius and diſpoſition of all the Roman youth, 
yet education was allowed to have contributed more to i 
their perfections than nature, : 

As in the ſtatues and pictures of Caſtor and Pollux, 
though there is a reſemblance between the brothers, yet 
there is alſo a difference in the make of him who delighted 
in the cgfur, and in the other whoſe province was horſe- 
manſhip: ſo while theſe young men ſtrongly reſembled 
cach other, in point of valour, of temperance, of liberality, 
of eloquence, of greatneſs of mind, there appeared in their 
actions and political conduct no ſmall diſſimilarity. It 7 
may not be amits to explain the difference, before we pro- 
ceed farther. 5 

In the firſt place, Tiberius had a mildneſs in his look, 
and a compoſure in his whole behaviour; Caius as much 
vehemence and fire. So that when they ſpoke in public, 
Tiberius had a great modeſty of action, and ſhifted not his | 
place; whereas Caius was the firſt of the Romans, that, in 
addreſſing the people, moved from one end of the ro/Fra to 
the other, and threw his gown off his ſhoulder *. So it is MF 1 
related of Cleon of Athens, that he was the firſt orator MF 1 
who threw back his robe and ſmote upon his thigh. The a 
oratory of Caius was ſtrongly impaſſioned, and calculated 


to excite terror; that of Tiberius was of a more gentle t 
kind, and pity was the emotion that 1t raiſed. I : 
Cicero in his third book de Oratore, quotes a paſſage from one l. 


of Caius's orations on the death of Tiberius, which ſtrongly marks 
the nervous pothos of his oloquence. Quo me miſer conferam? 
« In Capitoliumne? at fratris ſanguine redundat. An domum? 
« Matremne ut miſeram, lamentantemque videam et abjectam?“ 
Cicero obſerves that his action was no leſs animated than his elo- 
quence: Due /ic ab ills acta efſe conſtabit, oculis, voce, geſtu, inimiei ut 
lachrymas tenere non poſſent, ; 
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The language of Tiberius was chaſtiſed and elaborate ; 
that of Caius © tendid and perſuaſive. So, 1n their manner 
of living, Tiberius was plain and frugal : Caius, when 
compared to other young Romans, temperate and ſober, 
but, in compariſon with his brother, a friend to luxury. 
Hence Druſas objected to him, that he had bought Delphic 
tables *, of ſilver only, but very exquiſite workmanſhip, at 
the rate of twelve hundred and fifty drachmas a pound. 
; Their tempers were no leſs different than their language. 
Tiberius was mild and gentle; Caius, high-ſpirited and 
* uncontrolled ; inſomuch, that in ſpeaking he would often 
> he carried away by the violence of his paſſion, exalt his 
> voice above the regular pitch, give into abuſive expreſſions, 
and diſorder the whole frame of his oration, To guard 
2 againſt theſe exceſſes, he ordered his fervant Licinius, who 
* was a ſenſible man, to ſtand with a pitchpipe “ behind 
him when he ſpoke in public, and whenever he found him 
{training his voice or breaking out into anger, to give him 
a ſofter key; upon which, his violence both of tone and 
paſhon immediately abated, and he was eaſily recalled to 
a propriety of addreſs. | 
= Such was the difference between the two brothers. But 
in the valour they exerted againſt their enemies, in the 
2 juſtice they did their fellow-citizens, in attention to their 
duty as magiſtrates, and in e wo with reſpect 
„ co pleaſure, they were perfectly alike. Tiberius was nine 
h A years older than his brother; conſequently their political 
>, operations took place in different periods. This was a 
is great diſadvantage, and indeed the principal thing that 
in prevented their ſucceſs. Had they flouriſhed together, and 
acted in concert, ſuch an union would have added greatly 
to their force, and perhaps might have rendered 1t irre- 
ſiſtible. We muſt, therefore, ſpeak of each ſeparately ; 
and we ſhall begin with the eldeſt. 

Tiberius, as he grew towards manhood, gained ſo ex- 
traordinary a reputation, that he was admitted into the 
college of the augurs, rather on account of his virtue than 
his high birth. Of the excellence of his character the fol- 
lowing is alſo a proof. Appius Claudius, who had been 
honoured both with the conſulate and cenſorſhip, whoſe 
merit had raiſed him to the rank of preſident of the ſenate, 
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* Theſe, we r were a kind of tripods. i 
Cicero, in his third book de Oratere, calls this a ſmall ivory pipe. 
Eöurneola ſiflula. 
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and who in ſenſe and ſpirit was ſuperior to all the Romans 
of his time, ſupping one evening with the augrrs at a public 
entertainment, addreſſed himiclf to Tiberius with great 
kindneſs, and offered him his daughier in marriage. 
Tiberius accepted the propoſal with pleaſure ; and the 
contract being agreed upon, Appius, when he went home, 
had no {ooner entered the houſe, than he called out aloud 
to his wife, and ſaid, “ Antiſtia, I have contracted our 
% daughter Claudia.” Antiſtia, much ſurpriſed, anſwered, 
* Way fo ſuddenly ? What necd of ſuch haſte, unleſs 
« "Tiberius Gracchus be th man you have pitched upon?“ 
i am not ignorant that ſome * tel] the ſame ſtory of Tibe- 
1143 the father of the Gracchi and Scipio Africanus: but 
moſt Hiſtorians give it in the manner we have mentioned; 
and Polym, iu particular, tells us, that after the death 
of Africanus, Cornelia's relations gave her to Tiberius, in 
preference of all competitors 3 which is a proof that her 
tather loft her unengaged. 5 

The Tiberius of whom we are writing, ſerved in Africa 
under the younger Scipio, who had married his ſiſter; and, 
as he lived in the ſame tent with the general, he became 
immediately attentive to his genius and powers, which were 
daily productive of ſuch actions as might animate a youug 
man to virtue, and attract his imitation. With theſe ad- 
vantages Tiberius ſoon excelled all of his age, both in point 
of diſcipline and valour, At a hege of one of the enemy's 
towns, he was the firſt that ſcaled the walls, as Fannius 
relates , who, according to his own account, mounted it 
with him, and had a ſhare in the honour. Jn ſhort, Ti— 
berins, while he ſtaid with the army, was greatly beloved, 
and as much regretted when he left it. 

After this expedition he was appointed quaeſtor, and it 
fell to his lot to attend the conſul Cauis Mancinus in the 
Numantian war . Mancinus did not want courage, but he 
was one of the mot unfortunate generals the Romans ever 
had. Vet amidſt a train of fevere accidents and deſperate i 
circumſtances, Tiberius diſt inguiſhed himfelf the more, not 
only by his courage and capacity, but, what did hin greater | 
honour, by his reſpectful behaviour to his general, whoſe | 
misfortunes had made him forget even the authority that he 


* Amongſt theſc was Livy, Lib. xxxvili. c. 37. 
+ 'This Fannius was author of a hiſtory and certain annals which 
were abridged by Brutus, 


} He was conſul with Emilius Lepidus in the year of Rome 616. 
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TIBERIUS GRAcchus. . 
bore. For, after having loſt ſeveral important hattles, he 
attempted to decamp in the night: the Numaatians per 
ceiving this movement, ſeized the camp, and falling upon 
the fu Zitives, made great havock of the rear. Not fatisfic 
with this, they ſurrounded the whole army, and drove tha 
Romans upon impracticable ground, where there was no 
poſſibility of eſcape. Mancinus now deſpairing of making: 
nis way iword in hand, ſent a herald to beg a truce and 
conditions of peace. 'The Numantians, however, would 
truſt no man but Tiberius, and they infiſted on his being 
ent to treat. This they did, not only out of regard to the 
voung man who had fo great a character in the army, but 
0 the memor y of his father, who had formerly made wa 
ay ain, and after having ſubdued ſeveral nations, Pans 
2 Numantians a peace, which through his intereſt was 
coulirmed at Rome, and obſerved with good faith. Ti— 
berius was accordingly ſent; and, in his negotiation, he 
thought proper to comply with ſome articles, by which 


means he gained others, and made a peace that undoubt- 


ely ſaved twenty thouſand Romans citizens, beſide ſlaves 
and other retainers to the army. 

But whatever was left in the camp, the Numantians took 
as legal plunder. Among the reſt they carried off the books 
and papers which contained the accounts of Tiberius's qurz- 
ſtorſhip. As it was a matter of importance to him to recover 
them, though the Roman army was already under march, 
he returned with a few friends to Numantia. Having 
called out the magiſtrates of the place, he deſired them to 
reſtore him his books, that his enemies might not have an 
opportunity to accule him, when they ſaw he had loll the 
means of defending himſelf. The Numantians were much 
pleated that the accident had given them an opportunity to 

oblige him, and they invited him to enter their city. As 
he was deliberating on this circumſtance, they drew nearer, 
and taking him by the hand, earneſtly entreated him no 
longer to look upon them as enemies, but to rank them 
among lis fr icnds,/and place a confidence in them as ſuch, 
Tiberius thought it belt to comply, both for the ſake of his 
books, and for fear of offending them by the appearance of 
diltrult, Accordingly he went into the town with them, 
where the ſirſt thing they did, was to provide a little colla- 
tion, and to beg he would partake of it. Afterwards they 
returned him his books, and defired he would take whatever 
elic he choſe among the ſpoils, He accepted, however, 
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of nothing but ſome frankincenſe, to be uſed in the public 
lacrifices, and at his departure he embraced them with 
great cordiality, 

On his return to Rome, he found that the whole buſineſs 
of the peace was conſidered in an obnoxious and diſhonour- 
able light. In this danger, the relations and friends of 
the ſoldiers he had brought off, who made a very conſider- 
able part of the people, joined to ſupport Tiberius; im- 
puting all the diſgrace of what was done to the general, 
and inſiſting that the quæſtor had ſaved ſo many citizens. 
The generality of the citizens, however, could not ſuffer 
the peace to itand, and they demanded that, in this caſe, 
the example of their anceſtors ſhould be followed. For 
when their generals thought themſelves happy in getting 
out of the hands of the Samnites, by agreeing to ſuch a 
league, they delivered them naked to the enemy “. The 
quiitors too, and the tribunes, and all that had a fhare in 
concluding the peace, they ſent back in the ſame condition, 
and turned entirely upon them the breach of the treaty 
and of the oath that ſhould have confirmed it. 

On this occaſion the people ſhowed their affection for 
Tiberius in a remarkable manner: for they decreed that 
the conſul ſhould be delivered up to the Numantians, naked 
and in chains; but that all the reſt ſhould be ſpared for the 
fake of Tiberius. Scipio, who had then great authority 
and intereſt in Rome, ſeems to have contributed to the 
procuring of this decree. He was blamed, notwithſtanding, 
for not ſaving Mancinus, nor uſing his beſt endeavours to 
get the peace with the Numantians ratified, which would 
not have been granted at all, had it not been on account 
of his friend and relation Tiberius. Great part of theſe 
complaints, indeed, ſeems to have ariſen from the ambition 
and exceſſive zeal of Tiberius's friends and the ſophiſts he 
had about him; and the difference between him and Scipio 
was far from terminating in irreconcilable enmity. Nay, 
J am perſuaded, that Tiberius would never have fallen 
into thoſe misfortunes that ruined him, had Scipio been at 
home to aſſiſt him in his political conduct. He was en- 
gaged in war with Numantia, when Tiberius ventured to 
propoſe his new laws. It was on this occaſion: 


* This was about 182 years before, The generals ſent back, 
were the conſuls Veturius Calvinus, and Poſthumius Albinus, 
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When the Romans in their wars made any acquiſitions of 
lands from their neighbours, they uſed formerly to ſell part, 
to add part to the public demeſnes, and to diſtribute the 
reſt among the neceſſitous citizens ; only reſerving a ſmall 
rent to be paid into the treaſury. But when the rich began 
to carry it with a high hand over the poor, and to exclude 
them entirely, if they did not pay exorbitant rents, a law 
was made that no man ſhould be poſſeſſed of more than five 
hundred acres of land. This ſtatute for a while reſtrained 
the avarice of the rich, and helped the poor, who by virtue 
of it, remained upon their lands at the old rents. But 
afterwards their wealthy neighbours took their farms from 
them, and held them in other names; though, in time, 
they ſcrupled not to claim them in their own, The poor, 
thus expelled, neither gave in their names readily to the 
tevics, nor attended to the education of their children. 
The conſequence was a want of freemen all over Italy; for 
it was filled with flaves and barbarians, who, after the poor 
Roman citizens were diſpoſſeſſed, cultivated the ground for 
the rich. Caius Lælius, the friend of Scipio, attempted 
to correct this diſorder ; but finding a formidable oppoſition 
from perſons in power, and fearing the matter could not 
be decided without the ſword, he gave it up. This gained 
him the name of Lælius the <;//e*. But Tiberius was no 
ſooner appointed tribune of the people, than he embarked 
in the ſame enterpriſe, He was put upon it, according to 
molt authors, by Diophanes the rhetorician, and Bloffius 
the philoſopher ; the former of which was a Mitylenean 
exile, the latter a native of Cumæ in Italy, and a particular 
friend of Antipater of Tarſus, with whom he became ac- 
quainted at Rome, and who did him the honour to addreſs 
{ome of his philoſophical writings to him. 

Some blame his mother Cornelia, who uſed to reproach 
her ſons, that ſhe was ſtill called the mother-in-law of Scipio, 
not the mother of the Gracchi. Others ſay, Tiberius took 
this raſh ſtep from a jealouſy of Spurius Poſthumius, who 
was of the ſame age with him, and his rival in oratory. 
It ſeems, when he returned from the wars, he found Poſthu- 
mius ſo much before him in point of reputation and intereſt 
with the people, that, to recover his ground, he undertook 


* Plutarch ſcems here to have followed ſome miſtaken authority. 
It was not this circumſtance, but the abſtemiouſneſs of his life, that 
gave Lxhus the name of wiſe, Lelius eo dictus i ſapiens, quod non 
intell;geret quid ſuaviſ/imum et. Cic, de Fin. Bon, et Mal. 
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this hazardous affair, which ſo effectually drew the popular 
attention upon him. But his brother Caius writes, that as 
Tiberius was paſſing through Tuſcany on his way to Nu- 
mantia, and found the country almoſt depopulated, there 
being ſcarce any huſbandmen or ſhepherds, except ſlaves 
from foreign and barbarous nations, he then firſt formed 
the project which plunged them in ſo many misfortunes. 
It 1s certain, however, that the people inflamed his ſpirit 
of enterpriſe and ambition, by putting up writings on the 
porticos, walls, and monuments, in which they begged of 
lum to reſtore their ſhare of the public lands to the poor. 
Yet he did not frame the law without conſulting ſome of 
the Romans that were moſt diſtinguiſhed for their virtue 
and authority. Among theſe were Craſſus the chief pontiſſ, 
Mutius Scævola the lawyer, who at that time was alſo 
conſul, and Appius Claudius father-in-law to Tiberius. 
There never was a milder law made againſt fo much in- 
juſtice and oppreſſion. For they who deſerved to have been 
puniſhed for their infringement on the rights of the com- 
munity, and fined for holding the lands contrary to lav-, 
were to have a conſideration for giving up their ground- 
lets claims, and reſtoring the eſtates to ſuch of the citizens 
as were to be relieved. But though the reformation was 
conducted with ſo much tenderneſs, the people were ſatis- 
fed: they were willing to overlcok what was paſt, on con- 
dition that they might guard againſt future uſurpations. 
On the other hand, perſons of great property oppoled the 
law out of avarice, and the lawgiver out of a ſpirit of 
reſentment and malignity; endeavouring to prejudice tie 
people againſt the deſign, as if Tiberius intended by the 
Agrarian law to throw all into diſdorder, and ſubvert the 
conſtitution. But their attempts were vain, For, in this 
juſt and glorious cauſe, Tiberius exerted an eloquence which 
might have adorned a worſe ſubject, and which nothing 
could reſiſt. How great was he, when the people were 
gathered about the ro/rum, and he pleaded for the poor in 
ſuch language as this: “ The wild beaſts of Italy have 
0 their caves to retire to, but the brave men who ſpill ther 
blood in her cauſe, having nothing left but air and light. 
% Without houſes, without any ſcttled habitations, they 
wander from place to place with their wives and children; 
& and their generals do but mock them, when, ut the head 
of their armies, they exhort their men to fight for their 
&« ſepulchres and domeſtic gods. For, among ſuch numbers, 
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perhaps there is not a Roman who has an altar that be- 
« longed to his anceſtors, or a ſepulchre in which their 
<« aſhes reſt. The private ſoldiers fight and die, to advance 
the wealth and luxury of the great; and they are called 
« matters of the world, while they have not a foot of 
„ground in their poſſeſſion.“ | 

Such ſpeeches as this, delivered by a man of ſuch ſpirit, 
and flowing from a heart really intereſted in the cauſe, 
filled the people with an enthuſiaſtic fury, and none of his 
adverſaries durit pretend to anſwer him. Forbearing, 
therefore the war of words, they addreſs themſelves to 
Marcus Octavius, one of the tribunes, a grave and modeſt 
young man, and an intimate acquaintance of Tiberius. 
Out of reverence for his friend, he declined the taik at 
tirlt ; but upon a number of applications from men of the 
firſt rank, he was prevailed upon to oppoſe Tiberius, and 
prevent the paſſing of the law, For the tribunes power 
chiefly lies in the negative voice, and if one of them ſtands 
out, the reſt can effect nothing. 

Incenſed by this behaviour, Tiberius dropt his moderate 
bill, and propoſed another more agreeable to the com- 
monalty, and more ſevere againſt the ulurpers. For by 
this they were commanded immediately to quit the lands 
which they held contrary to former laws. On this ſubject 
there were daily diſputes between him and Octavius on the 
roſlraz yet not one abuſive or diſparaging word is ſaid to 
have eſcaped either of them in all the heat of ſpeaking. 
Indeed, an ingenuous diſpoſition and liberal education, will 
prevent or reſtrain the ſallies of paſſion, not only during the 
free enjoyment of the bottle, but in the ardour of conten- 
on about points of a ſuperior nature. 

Tiberius obſerving that Octavius was liable to ſuffer by 
the bill, as having more land than the laws could warrant, 
deſired him to give up his oppoſition, and offered, at the 
ſame time to indemnify him out of his own fortune, though 
that was not great, As this propoſal was not accepted, 
Tiberius forbade all other magiſtrates to exerciſe their 
functions, till the Agrarian law was paſſed. He likewiſe 
put his own ſeal upon the doors of the temple of Saturn, 
that the quæſtors might neither bring any thing into the 
treaſury, nor take any thing out. And he threatened to 
tine ſach of the prætors as ſhould attempt to diſobey his 
commands. This ſtruck ſuch a terror, that all departments 
of government were at a ſtand, Perſons of great property 
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put themſelves into mourning, and appeared in public with 
all the circumſtances that they thought might excite com- 
paſſion. Not ſatisfied with this, they econſpired the death 
of Tiberius, and ſuborned aſſaſſins to deſtroy him. For 
which reaſon he appeared with a tuck, ſuch as is uſed by 
robbers, which the Romans call a dolon *. 

When the day appointed came, and Tiberius was ſum- 
moning the people to give their ſuffrages, a party of the 
people of property carried off the balloting veſſels , which 
occaſioned great confuſion, Tiberius, however, ſeemed 
ſtrong enough to carry his point by force, and his partizans 
were preparing to have recourſe to it, when Manlius and 
Fulvius, men of conſular dignity, fell at Tiberius's feet, 
bathed his hands with tears, and conjured him not to put 
his purpoſe in execution. He now perceived how dreadful 
che conſequences of his attempt 1 be, and his reverence 
for thoſe two great men had its effect upon him: he there- 
fore aſced them what they would have him do ? They ſaid, 
they were not capable of adviſing him in ſo important an 
affair, and earneſtly entreated him to refer it to the ſenate. 
The ſenate aſſembled to deliberate upon it, but the in- 
duence of the people of fortune on that body was ſuch, 
that their debates ended in nothing. 

Tiberius then adopted a meaſure that was neither juſt 
nor moderate. He reſolved to remove Octavius from the 
tribuneſhip, becauſe there was no other means to get his 
law paſſed. He addreſſed him, indeed, in public firſt, in 
a mild and friendly manner, and taking him by the hand, 
conjured him to gratify the people, who aſked nothing that 
was unjuſt, and would only receive a ſmall recompenſe for 
the great labours and dangers they had experienced. But 
Octavius abſolutely refuſed to comply. Tiberius then de- 
clared, That as it was not poſſible for two magiſtrates of 


* We find this word uſed by Virgil. 


Pila manu, ſæ voſque gerunt in bella dolones. a, vii. v. 664 
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The dolon was a ſtaff that had a poniard concealed within it, 4 


and had its name from delus, deceit, 

+ The original „% ſignifies an urn. The Romans had two forts 
of veſſels which they uſed in balloting. The firſt were open veſſels 
called cifte, or ciſtellæ, which contained the ballots before they were 
diſtributed to the people; the others, with narrow necks, were called 

fitelle, and into theſe the people caſt their ballots. The latter were 
the yeſlels which are here ſaid to have been carried off, 
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« equal authority, when they differed in ſuch capital points 
« to go through the remainder of their office without com- 
«ing to hoſtilities, he faw no other remedy but the de- 
© pvling of them.” He therefore deſired Octavius to 
take the ſenſe of the people firſt with reſpect to him; aſ- 
{uriag him, that he would immediately return to a private 
{tation, if the ſuffrages of his fellow- citizens ſhould order 
it lo. As Octavius rejected this propoſal too, Tiberius 
told him plainly, that he would put the queſtion to the 
people concerning him, if upon tarther conſideration he 
did not alter his mind. | 

Upon this, he diſmiſſed the aſſembly. Next day he 
convoked it again; and when he had mounted the roſtra, 
he made another trial to bring Octavius to compliance. 
But finding him mflexible, he propoſed a decree for de- 
priving him of the tribuneſhip, and immediately put it to 
the vote. When, of the five and thirty tribes, ſeventeen 
had given their voices for it, and there wanted ouly one 
more to make Octavius a private man, Tiberius ordered 
them to ſtop, and once more applied to his colleague, He 
embraced him with great tenderneſs in the fight of the 
people, and with the molt prefling inſtances beſought him, 
neither to bring ſuch a maik of infamy upon himſelf, nor 
expoſe him to the diſreputation of being promoter of ſuch 
ſevere and violent meaſures. It was not without emotion 
that Octavius is ſaid to have hitened to theſe entreaties. 
His eyes were filled with tears, and he ſtood a long time 
hleat. But when he looked towards the perſons of property, 
who were aſſembled in a body, thame and fear of loſing him- 
{elf in their opinion, brought him back to his reſolution 
to run all riſks, and with a noble firmneſs he bade Tiberius 
do his pleaſure. The bill, therefore, was paſſed; and 
Tiberius ordered one of his freedmen to pull down Octavius 
from the tribunal ; for he employed his own freedmen as 
lictors. This ignominious manner of expulſion, made the 
caſe of Octavius more pitiable. The people, notwith- 
ſtanding, fell upon him; but by the aſſiſtance of thoſe of - 
the landed intereit, who came to his defence, and kept off 
the mob, he eſcaped with his life. However, a faithful 
ſervant of his, who ſtood before him to ward oft the dan; 
ger, had his eyes torn out. This violence was much 
againſt the will of Tiberius, who no ſooner jaw the tumult 
ning, than he haſtened dowa to appeaſe it. 
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The Agrarian law then was confirmed, and three com- 
miſſioners appointed to take a ſurvey of the lands, and ſee 
them properly diſtributed. Tiberius was one of the three, 
his father-1n-law Appius Claudius another, and his brother 
Caius Gracchus the third. The latter was then making 
the campaign under Scipio at Numantia, Tiberius, having 
carried theſe points without oppoſition, next filled up the 
vacant tribune's ſeat ; into which he did not put a man of 
any note, but Mutius, one of his own clients. "Theſe 
proceedings exaſperated the patricians extremely, and as 
they dreaded the increaſe of his power, they took every 
opportunity to inſult him in the ſenate. When he deſired, 
for inſtance, what was nothing more than cuſtomary, a tent 
at the public charge, for his uſe in dividing the lands, they 
refuſed him one, though ſuch things had been often granted 
eon much leſs important occaſions. And, at the motion of 
Publius Naſica, he had only nine bolt a day allowed for his 
expences. Nafica, indeed, was become his avowed enemy; 
for he had a great eſtate in the public lands, and was, of 
courſe, unwilling to be {tripped of it. 

At the ſame time, the people were more and more en- 
raged. One of Tiberius's friends happening to die ſud- 
denly, and malignant ſpots appearing upon the body, they 
loudly declared that the man was poiſoned. They aflent- 
bled at his funeral, took the bier upon their ſhoulders, and 
carried it to the pile. There they were confirmed in their 
ſuſpicions; for the corpſe burſt, and emitted ſuch a quan- 
tity of corrupted humours, that it put out the fire. Though 
more fire was brought, ſtill the wood would not burn till 
it was removed to another place; and it was with much 
difficulty at laſt that the body was conſumed. Hence 
VLiberius took occaſion to incenſe the commonalty ſtill 
more againſt the other party. He put himſelf in mourn- 
ing ; he led his children into the forum, and recommended 
them and their mother to the protection of the people; as 
giving up his own life for loſt. 

About this time died Attalus“ Philopator; and Eudemus 
of Pergamus brought his will to Rome, by which it ap- 
peared, that he had left the Roman people his heirs. Ti- 
berius endeavouring to avail himſelf of this incident, im- 
mediately propoſed a law, “ That all the ready money the 


* This was Attalus III. the ſon of Eumenes II. and Stratonice, and 
the laſt king of Pergamus. He was not, however, ſurnamed Ph;lopator, 
dut Philemeter, and fo it ſtands in the manuſcript of St, Germain. 
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« king had leſt, ſhould be diſtributed among. the citizens, 
to enable them to provide working tools and proceed in 
« the cultivation of their new-aſſigned lands. As to the 
« cities too, in the territories of Attalus, the ſenate, he 
&« ſaid, had not a right to diſpoſe of them, but the peo- 
„ple, and he would refer the bulineſs entirely to their 
„judgment.“ 

This embroiled him ſtill more with the ſenate; and one 
of their body, of the name of Pompey, ſtood up and ſaid, 
He was next neighbour to Tiberius, and by that means 
had opportunity to know that Eudemus the Pergamenian 
had brought him a royal diadem and purple robe, for his 
« uſe when he was king of Rome,” Quintus Metellus 
{11d another ſevere thing againſt him“ During the cen- 
« ſorſhip of your father, whenever he returned home after 


+ ſupper *, the citizens put out their lights, that they 


might not appear to indulge themſelves at unſeaſonable 
„hours; but you, at a late hour, have ſome of the meaneſt 
« and moſt audacious of the people about you with torches 
„in their hands T.“ And Titus Annius, a man of no 
character in point of morals, but an accute diſputant, and 
remarkable for the ſubtlety both of his queſtions and anſwers, 
one day challenged Tiberius, and offered to prove him guilty 
of a great offence in depoſing one of his colleagues, whoſe 
perſon by the laws was ſacred and inviolable. This pro- 
poſition raiſed a tumult in the audience, and Tiberius im- 
mediately went out and called an aſſembly of the people, 
deſigning to accuſe Annius of the indignity he had offered 
him. Annius appeared; and knowing himſelf greatly 
inferior both in eloquence and reputation, he had recourſe 
to his old art, and begged leave only to alk him a queſtion 
before the buſineſs came on. Tiberius conſented, and 
ſilence being made, Annius ſaid, * Would you fix a mark 
of diſgrace and infamy upon me, if I ſhould appeal to 
one of your colleagues? And if he came to my aſſiſtance, 
** would you in your anger deprive him of his office?“ 
t is ſaid, that this queſtion ſo puzzled Tiberius, that with 


Probably from the public hall where he ſupped with his colleague. 
Or Tw fwuty ru vet UTE TYLNTIVOYTES, 02x15 GRE V0L prrme NEH 
*ixaJ, Ta Pwrwxerys Crvvvary of morTEL oeuvre wn Foppwrige Ty Wir 
rein Jatwory by Covering £594 nat worers, Other tranſlators have para- 
phraſed this paſſage, and given it a different ſenſe from what the 
Greek ſeems to bear, 
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all his readineſs of ſpeech, and propriety of aſſurance, he 
made no manner of anſwer. 

He therefore diſmiſſed the aſſembly, for the preſent. 
He perceived, however, that the ſtep he had taken in de- 
poling a tribune, had offended not only the patricians but 
the people too; for by ſuch a precedent he appeared to 
have robbed that high office of its dignity, which till then 
had been preſerved in great ſecurity and honour. In con- 
ſequence of this reflection, he called the commons together 
again, and made a ſpeech to them, from which it may not 
be amiſs to give an extract, by way of ſpecimen of the 
power and itrength of his cloquence, “ The perſon of a 
« tribune, 1 acknowiedge, 1s facred and inviolable, becauſe 
„he is conlecrated to the people, and takes their intereſts 
« under his protection. But when he deſerts thoſe interetts, 
« and becomes an oppreſlor of the people, when he re- 
« trenches their privileges, and takes away their liberty of 
« voting, by thoſe acts he deprives himſelf, for he no 
« longer keeps to the intention of his employment. Other- 
„ wite, if a tribune ſhould demoliſh the capitol, and burn 
te the docks and naval ftores, his perſon could not be 
« touched. A man who ſhould do ſuch things as thoſe, 
&« might {till be a tribune, though a vile one; but he who 
« diminiſhes the privileges of the people, ceales to be 2 
« tribune of the people. Does it not thock you to think, 
* that a tribune ſhouid be able to impriſon a conſul, and 
« the people not have it in their power to deprive a tribune 
« of his authority, when he uſes it againit thoſe who gave 
« it? For the tribunes, as well as the conſuls, are clected 
*« by the people. Kingly government ſeems to compre- 
« hend all authority in itſelf, and kings are conſecrated 
« with the molt awful ceremonies : yet the citizens expelled 
„ Tarquin, when his adminiſtration became iniquitous ; 
« and, for the offence of one man, the ancient govern- 
« ment, under whoſe auſpices Rome was erected, was 
« entirely abohſhed. What is there in Rome ſo facred 
&©« and venerable as the veſtal virgins who keep the per- 
« petual fire? Yet if any of them tranſgreſſes the rules of 
&« her order, ſhe is buried alive. For they who are guilty 
« of impiety againſt the gods, loſe that ſacred character, 
* which they had only for the fake of the gods. So a tri- 
© bune who injures the people, can be no longer ſacred 
« and inviolable on the people's account. He deſtroys 
that power in which alone his ſtrength lay. If it is juſt 
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for lum to be inveſted with the tribunitial authority by 
a majority of tribes, is it not more juſt for him to be 
« depoſed by the ſuffrages of them all? What is more ſa- 
« cred and inviolable than the offerings in the temples of 
« the gods? yet none pretends to hinder the people from 
% making uſe of them, or removing them wherever they 
% pleaſe. And, indeed, that the tribune's office is not 
« jnviolable or unremoveable, appears from hence, that 
« ſeveral have voluntarily laid it down, or been diſcharged 
&« at their own requeſt,” Theſe were the heads of Ti— 
erius's defence. 

His friends, however, being ſenſible of the menaces of 
his enemies, and the combination to deſtroy bim, were of 
opinion that he ought to make intereſt to get the tribune- 
ſhip continued to him another year, For this purpoſe he 
thought of other laws, to ſecure the commonalty on his 
fide ; that for ſhortening the time of military fervice, and 
that for granting an appeal from the judges to the people. 
The bench of judges at that time conſiſted of ſenators on- 
ly, but he ordered an equal number of knights and ſena- 
tors; though it mult be confeſſed, that his taking every 
poſſible method to reduce the power of the patricians, ſa- 
voured more of obſtinacy and reſentment, than of a re- 
ward for juſtice and the public good. 

When the day came for it to be put to the vote whether 
theſe laws ſhould be xatified. Tiberius and his party per- 
ceiving that their adverſaries were the ſtrongeſt (ve all the 
people did not attend) ſpun out the time in altercations 
with the other tribunes; and at laſt he adjourned the af- 
ſembly to the day following. In the mean time he enter- 
ed the forum with all the enſigns of diſtreſs, and with tears 
in his eyes, humbly applied to the citizens, aſſuring them, 
* He was afraid that his enemies would demoliſh his houſe, 
and take his life before the next morning.” This at- 
fected them ſo much, that numbers erected tents before 
his door, and guarded him all night. . 

At day-break the perſon who had the care of the chickens 
which they uſe in augury, brought them, and ſet meat 
before them; but they would none of them come out of 
their pen, except one, though the man ſhook it very 
much: and that one would not eat“; it only raiſed up its 


* 


* When the chickens cat greedily, they thought is a ſign of good 
fortune, 
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left wing, and ſtretched out its leg, and then went in 
again, This put Tiberius in mind of a former ill omen. 
He had a helmet that he wore in battle, finely ornamented 
and remarkably magnificent ; two ſerpents that had crept 
into it privately, laid their eggs, and hatched in it. Such 
a bad preſage made him more afraid of the late one. Yet 
he ſet out for the capitol, as ſoon as he underſtood that the 
people were aſſembled there. But in going out of his 
houſe, he tumbled upon the threſhold, and {truck it with 
ſo mach violence, that the nail of his great toe was broken, 
and the blood flowed from the wound. When he had got 
a little on his way, he ſaw on his left hand two ravens 
fighting on the top of a houſe, and though he was attend- 
ed, on avpeotnt of his dignity, by great number of people, 
a ſtone which one of the ravens threw down, fell cloſe by 
his foot. This taggered the boldeſt of his partizans. But 
Bloſſius“ of Cume, one of his train, ſaid, „It wonld be 
Jan un{upportable diſgrace, if Tiberius the ſon of Ge- 
66 bun grandſon of Scipio Africanus, and protector of th. 

é people of Rome, ou Id, for fear of a raven, diſappoint 
that people when they called him to their affiſtance. His 
&© enemies, he aſſured him, would not be fatisfted with 
laughing at this falſe ſtep ; they would repreſent him to 
the commons as already taking all the inſolence of a 
© tyrant upon him.“ 

At the tame time ſeveral meſſengers from his friends in 
the capitol, came and deſired him to make haile, for (they 
told — every thing went there according to his with. 

At firſt, indeed, there was a moſt promiſing appearance. 
When the aſſembly ſaw him at a diſtance, they expreſled 
their joy in the loudeſt acclamations; on his approach they 
received him with the utmoſt cordial; ity, aud formed a 
circle about him, to keep all ftrangers off. Mutius then 
began to call over the tribes, in order to buſineſs ; but 
nothing could be done in the uſual form, by reaſon of the 
diſturbance made by the populace, who were {t ll preſſing 
torward, Mean time, Fulvius + Flaccus, a ſenator, got 
upon an eminence, and knowing he could not be heard, 
made a ſign with his hand, that he had ſomething to ſay to 
Tiberius in private. Tiberius havin ordered the people to 

make way, Flaccus with much liffculty got to him, and 


* In the printed text it is Blaſtus; but one of the manuſcripts 
cives us Bloſſius, and all the tranſlators have ſollowed it. 
+ Not Flaviue, as it is in the printed text, 
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formed him, „ That thoſe of the landed intereſt had 
applied to the conſul, white the ſenate was fitting, and, 
% as they could not bring that magiſtrate into their VIEWS, 
they had reſolved to deſpatch Tiberius themſelves, and 
for that purpoſe had armed a nuniber of their ſriends and 
% faves.” 

1e no ſooner communicated this intelligence to 
thoſe about him, than they tucked up their gowns, ſeized 
the halberts with which the ſergeants kept off the crowd, 
broke them, and took the pieces, to ward againſt any aſſault 
that might be made. Such as were at a diſtar ice, much 
| ſurpriſed at this incident, aſced what the reaſon might be? 
and Tiberius finding they could not hear him, touched his 
' ead with his hand, to ſignify the danger he was in. His 
 adverſarics ſeeing this, ran to the ſenate, and informed 
them that Tiberius demanded the di: dem; alleging that 
geſture as a proof of it. 

This raifed a great commotion. Naſica called upon the 
conſul to defend the commonwealth, and deftroy the tyrant, 
| The ooutal mildly anſwered, That he would not be egin 
| « to uſe violence, nor would he put any citizen to death 
„ who was not legally condemned; but, if Tiberius ſhould 
either perſuade or force the people to decree any thing 
„ contrary to the conſtitution, he would take care to annul 
it.“ Upon which, Naſica ſtarted up, and ſaid, “ Since 
„the conſul gives up his country, let all who chooſe to 
„ ſupport the laws follow me.” So ſaying, he covered his 
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SI head with the ſkirt of his robe, and then advanced to tle 


4 | capitol. Thoſe who followed him, wrapped each his 
_ gown about his hand and made their way through the 
crowd. Indeed, on account of their ſuperior quality, they 
met with no reliſtance; on the contrary, the people tram- 
pled on one another to get out of their way, Their at- 
Itcndants had brought clubs and bludgeons with them from 
home, and the patricians themſelves ſeized the feet of the 


| benches which the populace had broken in their flight. 


Z i'hus armed, they made towards Tiberius; knocking down 


uch as flood before him. Theſe being killed or diſperſed, 
| Lberius likewiſe fled. One of his enemies laid hold on 


bis gown ; but he let it go, and continued his flight in his 


under. garment. He happened, however, to ſtumble and 


fall upon ſome of the killed. As he was recovering him- 


elf, Publius Satureius, one of his colleagues, came up 


A penly, and ſtruck him on the head with the foot of a ſtool. 
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The ſecond blow was given him by Lucius Rufus, who 
afterwards valued himſelf upon it as a glorious exploit. 
Above three hundred more loſt their lives by clubs and 
ſtones, but not a man by the ſword. 

This is ſaid to have been the firſt ſedition in Rome, ſince 
the expulſion of the kings, in which the blood of an 
citizen was ſhed. All the reſt, though neither ſmall in them- 
ſelves, nor about matters of little conſequence, were appeaſed 
by mutual conceſſions ; the ſenate giving up ſomething, on 
one fide, for fear of the people, and the people, on the other, 
out of reſpect for the ſenate. Had Tiberius been moderately 
dealt with, it is probable that he would have compromiſed 
matters in a much eaficr way; and certainly he might have 
been reduced, without their depriving him of his life; for 
he had not above three thouſand men about him. But, it 
ſeems, the conſpiracy was formed againſt him, rather to 
fatisfy the reſentment and malignity of the rich, than for 
the reaſons they held out to the public. A ſtrong proot 
of this we have in their cruel and abominable treatment of 
his dead body. For, notwithſtanding the entreaties of his 
brother, they would not permit him to take away the 
corpſe, and bury it in the night, but threw it into the river 
with the other carcaſes. Nor was this all: they baniſhed 
ſome of his friends without form of trial, and took others 


and put them to death. Among the latter was Diophanes 


the rhetorician. One Caius Billius they ſhut up in a caſk 
with vipers and other ſerpents, and left him to periſh in 
that cruel manner. As for Bloſſius of Cumæ, he was 
carried before the conſuls, and being interrogated about the 
late proceedings, he declared, that he had never failed to 
execute whatever Tiberius commanded *“ „ What then,“ 
ſaid Naſica, „if Tiberius had ordered thee to burn the 
„ capitol, wouldſt thou have done it ?” At firſt he turned 


it off, and ſaid, * Tiberius would never have given him 


»Llius, in the treatiſe written by Cicero under that name, gives 


murder of Tiberius, came to him, whilſt he was in conference 
with the conſuls Popilius Lenas, and Publius Rupilius, and earn- 
eſtly begged for a pardon, alleging in his defence, that, ſuch was 
his veneration for Tiberius, he could not refuſe to do any thing 
« he deſired.“ „if then,” ſaid Lælius, „he had ordered you to 


« ſet fire to the capitol, would you have done it?“ „“ That,“ re- 


plied Bloſſius, he would never have ordered me to do; but if he 


a different account of the matter: Bloſlius,” he fays, „after the | 
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&« had, 1 ſhould have obeyed him.” Bloſſius does not, upon this 
occaſion, appear to have been under a judicial examination, as Plu- 


tarch repreſents him, 
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«© ſuch an order.” But when a number repeated the ſame 
queſtion ſeveral times, he ſaid, “ In that caſe I ſhould 
« have thought it extremely right; for Tiberius would 
never have laid ſuch a command upon me, if it had not 
been for the advantage of the people of Rome.” He 
eſcaped, however, with his life, and afterwards repaired 
to Ariſtonicus“ in Aſia ; but finding that prince's affairs 
entirely ruined, he laid violent hands on hünſelf. 

The fenate now defirous to reconcile the people to 
theſe acts of theirs, no longer oppoſed the Agrarian law; 
and they permitted them to elect another commiſſioner, in 
the room of Tiberius, for dividing the lands. In conſe- 
guence of which, they choſe Publius Craſſus, a relation of 
the Gracchi; for Caius Gracchus had married his daughter 
Licinia, Cornelius Nepos, indeed, ſays, it was not the 
daughter of Crailus, but of that Brutus who was honour- 
with a triumph for his conqueſts in Luſitania; but 
moſt hiſtorians give it for the former. 

Nevertheleſs, the people were ſtill much concerned at the 
loſs of Tiberius, and it was plain that they only waited for 
an opportunity of revenge. Naſica was now threatened 
with an impeachment. The ſenate, therefore, dreading 
the conſequence, ſent him into Aſia, though there was no 
need of him there, For the people, whenever they met 
him, did not ſuppreſs their reſentment in the leaſt: on the 
contrary, with all the violence that hatred could ſuggeſt, 
they called him an execrable wretch, a tyrant who had de- 
filed the holieſt and moſt awful temple in Rome with the 
blood of a magiſtrate, whole perſon ought to have been 
lacred and inviolable. 

For this reaſon Naſica privately quitted Italy, though by 
his office he was obliged to attend the principal ſacrifices, 
tor he was chief pontiff. Thus he wandered from place to 
place in a foreign country, and after a while died at 
Peragamus. Nor is it to be wondered that the people 
had fo unconquerable an averſion to Naſica, fince Scipio 
Africanus himſelf, who ſeems to have been one of the 


Ariſtonicus was a baſtard brother of Attalus; and being highly 
offended at him for bequeathing his kingdom to the Romans, he 
attenipted to get poſſeſſion of it by arms, and made himſelt maſter 
of ſeveral towns. The Romans ſent Craſſus the conſul againſt hin, 
the ſecond year after the death of Tiberius. Craſſus was defeated 
and taken by Aſtronicus. The year following, Aſtronicus was 
uctcated in Lis turn, and taken priſoner by Perpenna, 
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greateſt favourites of the Romans, as well as to have lun! 
great right to their atJection, was near forfeiting all the 
kind regards of the people, becaule when the news ot 
T'iberius's death was brought to Numantia, he exprefied 
himſelf in that verſe of Home bo 


So periſh all that in ſuch crimes engage “. 


Afterwards Caius and Fulvius aſked him in an afenbly ot 
the pe: ople , what he thought of the death of Tiberius, ain 
by his an! wer he gave then to underitand tliat he was far 


trom approv: mg x of his proceed: 86. Ever after this, the 
Commons interrupted him when he [woke i 1 public, thoug!, 
they had offered him no ſuch affront before; and on 1 


other hand, he ſ{crupled not to treat them with very ſcvere 
lauguage. But theſe things we have related at large in 


the life of Scipio. 
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CALUS GRACGCCHA Us. 
W HET HER it was that Caius Gracchus was afraid 


of his enemies, or wanted to make them more obnoxtons 
to the people, at firſt he left the forum, and kept clote 
in his own houie ; like one who was either ſenſible how 
much his family was reduced, or who intended to make 
public buſineſs no more his object. Inſomuch that ſome 
ſcrupled not to aftirm that he difapproved and even dc- 
teſted his brother's adminiſtration. He was, indeed, 
yet very young, not being ſo old as Tiberius by nine wp f 
and Tiberius at his death was not quite thirty. However, 
in a ſhort time it appeared that he had an averition, not only 
to idleneſs and efleminacy, but to interaperauce and ava- 
rice. And he improved his powers of oratory, as it he 
conſidered them as the wings on whuch he mult riſe to the 
great offices of ſtate, "Theſe eircumſtances ſhuwed that he 
would not long continue inactive. 

In the defe nge of one of his friends named Vettius, he 
exerted ſo much eloquence, that the people were charmed 
beyond expreſſion, and borne away with all the tranſports 
of enthuſiaſm. On this occaſion he ſhowed that other 
orators were no more than cluldren in compariſon, fy le 


In Miner va's ipecch to Jupiter. Ody/. lib. 1. 
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1bility had all their former apprchenſions renewed, and 
they began to take meaſures among themſelves to prevent 
the advancement of Caius to the ebe nitial power. 

It hap pened to fall to his lot to attend Oreſtes * the 
conſul in Sardinia in capacity of quæſtor. This gave his 
cuemics great Pleaſure. Caius, however, was not uncaſy 
on the event; for he was of a military turn, and had as 
good talents for the camp as for the bar. Beſides, he was 
under ſome apprehenſion about taking a ſhare in the ad- 

miniſtration, or of appearing upon the roftra, and at the 
fume time he knew that he could not reſiſt the importu— 
Þ itics of the people or his friends. For thele reaſous he 
thought himſelf happy i in the opportunity of going abroad. 

It is a common opinion, that of his own accord he be— 
dame a violent demagogue, and that he was much more 
kudious than 1 Derne to make himſelf popular. But that 

not the truth. On the contrary, it ſeems to have been 
ther neceſſity than choice, that bro: ught him upon rhe 
ablic tage. For Cicero the orator relates, that when 
Caius avoided all offices in the tate, and had taken a re- 
wlution to Jive perfectly quiet, his brother appeared to 
im 1a a Arcam, and thus addreſſed him: “ Why lingerett 
thou, Caius ? There is no alternative. Tne F ates have 
decreed us both the fame puriunt of lite, and the ſame 
death, in vindicating the rights of the people,” 

In Sardima, Caius gave a noble ſpecimen of every vir- 
tue, diſtinguiſhing J himſelf greatly among the other young 
Romans, not only in his "operations acrainft the enemy? 

and in acts of jultice to ſuch as ſubmitted, but in lus re- 
ſpectful and obliging behaviour to the general. In tem- 
pearance, in ſumplicity of diet, and love of labour he ex- 
celled even the veterans. 

There followed a ſevere and ſickly winter in Sardinia, 

and the general demanded of the cities clotiung for his men. 
But they ſent a deputation to Rome to ſolicit an exemption 
from this burden. The ſenate liſtened to their requeſts 

and ordered the general to take ſome other method. As 
ne could not think of withdrawing his demands, and the 
loldiers ſufſered much in the mean time, Caius applied to 
the towns in perſon, and prevailed with them to fend the 


* Lucius Aurelius Oreſtes was conſul with Emilius Lepidus the 
year of Rome 627. So that Caius went quæſtor into Sardinia at 


1 


tlie ag of 27. 
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Romans a voluntary ſupply of clothing. News of this he. 


ing brought to Rome, and the whole looking like a pre- 
Jude to future attempts at popularity, the ſenate were 
greatly diſturbed at it. Another inſtance they gave of their 
jealouſy, was in the ill reception which the ambaſſadors 
of Micipſa found, who came to acquaint them that the 
king their maſter, out of regard to Caius Gracchus, had 
ſent their general in Sardinia a large quantity of corn. The 
ambaſſadors were turned out of the houſe ; and the ſenate 
proceeded to make a decree that the private men in Sardinia 
ſhould be relieved, but that Oreſtes ſhould remain, in order 
that he might keep his quæſtor with him. An account of 
this being brought to Caius, his anger overcame him ſo 
far, that he embarked ; and as he made his appearance in 
Rome when none expected him, he was not only cenſured 
by his enemies, but the people in general thought it ſin- 
gular that the quæſtor ſhould return before his general. 
An information was laid againſt him before the cenſors, 
and he obtained permiſſion to ſpeak for himſelf : which 
he did ſo effectually, that the whole court changed their 
opinions, and were perſuaded that he was very much 1n- 
jured. For he told them, „IIe had ſerved twelve cam- 
« pazgns, whereas he was not obliged to ſerve more than 
« ten; and that in capacity of quæſtor, he had attended 
his general three years *,though the laws did not require 
& him to do it more than one.” He added, “ That he 
& was the only man who went out with a full purſe, and 
returned with an empty one; while others, after having 
& drank the wine they carried out, brought back the 
“ veſſels filled with gold and ſilver.“ 

After this, they brought other charges againſt him. They 
accuſed him of promoting diſaffeftion among the alles, 
and of being concerned in the conſpiracy of Fregellæ r, 
which was detected about that time. He cleared himſelf, 
however, of all ſuſpicion; and having fully proved his 
innocence, offered himſelf to the people as a candidate for 
the tribuneſhip. The patricians united their forces to 
oppoſe him; but ſuch a number of people came in from 
all parts of Italy to ſupport his election, that many of them 


cc 
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* Great part of this ſpecch is preſerved by Aulus Gellius; but 
there Caius, ſays he, had been quæſtor only two years, Biennium 
enim ſui in provincia, Aul, Gell l. xit. c. 15. : 

+ This place was deſtroyed by Lucius Opimius the prætor, in 
the year of Rome 629, ; 
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could not get lodging, and the Campus Martins not be- 
ing large enough to contain them, gave their. voices from 
the tops of houſes, 

All that the nobility could gain of the people, and all 
the mortiſication that Caius had, was this: Inftead of being 
returned firſt, as he had flattered himſelf he ſhould be, he 
was returned the fourth. But when he had entered upon 
his office, he ſoon became the leading tribune, partly by 
means of his eloquence, m which he was greatly ſuperior 
to the reſt, and partly on account of the misfortunes of his 
family, w hich gave him opportunity to bewail the cruel 
fate of bis brother. For whatever ſubject he began upon, 
before he had done, he led the people back to that 1dea, 
and at the ſame time put them in mind of the different 
behaviour of their anceſtors. “ Your forefathers,” ſaid he, 
declared war againſt the Faliſci, in order to revenge the 
„ caule of Genucius, one of their tribunes, to whom that 
people had given ſcurrilous language; and they thought 
* capital puniſhment little enough for Caius Vetturius, be- 
« cauſe he alone did not break way for a tribune who was 
*« paſſing through the forum. But you ſuffered Tiberius to 
0 be deſpatched with bludgeons before your eyes, and his 
dead body to be dragged from the capitol through the 
middle of the city, in order to be thrown into the river. 
«© Such of his friends, too, as fell into their hands, were 
e put to death without form of trial. Yet, by the cuſtom 
of our country, if any perſon under a proſecution for a 
capital crime, did not appear, an officer was ſent to his 
door in the morning, to ſummon him by ſound of 
trumpet, and the judges would never paſs ſentence before 
ſo public a citation. So tender were our anceſtors in any 
matter where the life of a citizen was concerned.“ 
Having prepared the people by ſuch fpeeches as this (for 
his voice was ſtrong enough to be heard by fo great a mul- 
titude), he propoſed two laws. One Was, hat if the 
Gy people depoſed any magittrate, he ſhould from that time 
be incapable of bearing any public office:“ The other, 
That if any mag iſtrate ſhould baniſh a citizen without a 
legal trial, the people ſhould be authorized to take cog- 
© nizance of that offence.” The firſt of theſe laws plainly 
referred to Marcus Octavius, whom Tiberius had deprived 
of the tribuneſhip ; and the ſecond to Popilius, who, in his 
prztorſhip, had baniſhed the friends of Tiberius. In con- 
ſequence of the latter, Popilius, afraid to ſtand a trial, fled 
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out of Italy. The other bill Cazus dropped, to oblige, a: 
he ſaid, his mother Corncha, who interpoſed in behalf ct 
Octavins. The people were perfectly ſatisfied ; for th. 
honoured Cornelia, not only on account of her ch! len, 
but of her father. They afterwards erected a ſtatue to 
her with this inſcription: 


CORNELIA THE MOTHER OF TIE GRACCHI. 


There are ſeveral extraordinary expreſſions of Caiu— 
Gracchus handed down to us concerning his mother. J“ 
one of her enemies he ſaid, © Dareit thou pretend to reflect 
© on Cornclia the mother of Tiberius?” And as that per- 
ſon had ſpent his youth in an infamous manner, he ſaid, 
„With what front canſt thou put thyſelf upon a footing; 
« with Cornelia? Haſt thou brouglit children as ſhe has 
done? Yet all Rome knows that ſhe has lived longer thay 
« thou haſt without any commerce with men.” Such was 
the kecnneſs of his language; and many expreſſions cqual- 
ly ſevere might be collected out of his writings. 

Among the laws which he procured, to increafe 1 tie an- 
thority of the people, and leſſen that of the ſenate, one re. 
lated to colonizing, and dividing the public lands among 
the poor. Another was 1n favour of the army, who were 
now to be clothed at the public charge, witho! it diminution 
of their pay, and none were to ſerde till they were ful] 
{eventecn years old, A third was for the benefit of the 
Italian alles, who were to have the ſame right of voting 
at elections as the citizens of Rome, By a fourth the 
markets were regulated, and the poor enabled to buy bread- 


corn at a cheaper rate, A fifth related to the courts of 


jadicature, and indeed contributed more than any thing to 
retrench the power of the ſenate. For, before this, ſenators 
only were judges in all cauſes, and on that account their 
body was formidable both to the equeltrian order, a: 1d to the 
people. But now he added three hundred knights to the 
three hundred ſe nators, and decreed that a judicial autho- 
rity ſhould be equa Ily invelted in the ſix hundred *. In 
offering this bill, he exc: ted himſelf greatly in all reſpects, 


* The: authoriti ies of all antiquity are againſt Plutarch in this ar- 


ticle. Caius did not affociate the knights and the ſenators in the 
judicial power; but vetted that power in the knights only, and 
they enjoyed it till the conſ{ulihip of Servilius Cæpio, lor the ſpace 
of ſixteen or ſeventten years Velleius, Aſconius, Appian, Livy, 
aud Cicero himſelf, ſufficiently prove this. 
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but there was one thing very remarkable: whereas the 
orators before him, in all addreſſes to the people, ſtood 
with their faces towards the ſenate houſe, and the comi- 
tium, he then for the firſt time, turned the other way, 
that is to ſay, towards the forum, and continued to ſpeak 
in that poſition ever after, 'Thus, by a ſmall alteration in 
the polture of his body, he indicated ſomething very great, 
and, as it were, turned the government from an ariſto— 
cracy into a democratic form. For, by this action, he 
intimated that all orators ought to addreſs themſelves to 
the people, and not to the ſenate, 

As the people not only ratified this law, but empowered 
him to ſele& the three hundred out of the equeſtrian or- 
der, for judges, he found himſelf in a manner poſſeſſed of 
ſovereign power, Even the ſenate, in their deliberations, 
were willing to hiten to his advice; and he never gave 
them any that was not ſuitable to their dignity. That 
wiſe and moderate decree, for inſtance, was of his ſug- 
reſting, concerning the cora which Fabius, when pro- 
pretor in Spain, ſent from that country, Catus perſuaded 
the ſenate to ſell the corn, and ſend the money to the 
Spaniſh ſtates; and at the ſame time to cenſure Fabius for 
rendering the Roman government odious and unſupportable 
to the people of that country. This gained him great re- 
ſpect and favour in the provinces. 

He procured other decrees for ſending out colonies, for 
making roads, and for building public granaries. In all 
theſe matters he was appointed {upreme director, and yet 
was far from thinking ſo much buſineſs a fatigue. On the 
contrary,. he applied to the whole with as much activity, 
and deſpatched it with as much eaſe, as if there had been 
only one thing for him to attend to: inſomuch, that they 
wo both hated and feared the man, were ſtruck with his 
amazing induſtry, and the celerity of his operations. The 
people were charmed to ſee him followed by ſuch numbers 
of architects, artificers, ambaſſadors, magiſtrates, military 
men, and men of letters. Theſe were all kindly received; 
yet, amidſt his civilities, he preſerved a dignity, addreſſing 
each according to his capacity and ftation : by which he 
{ſhowed how unjuſt the cenſures of thoſe people were, who 
repreſented him as a violent and overbearing man, For he 
had even a more popular manner in converſation, and in 
buſineſs, than in his addreſſes from the roſtrum, 

Fol. V. C 
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The work that he took moſt pains with, was that of 
the public roads; m which he paid a regard to beauty, as 
well as ule. They were drawn in a ſtraight line through 
(the country, and either paved with hewn ſtone, or made 
of a binding ſand, brought thither for that purpoſe. 
When he met with dells or other deep holes made by land- 
floods, he either filled them up with rubbiſh, or laid 
bridges over them ; ſo that being levelled, and brought 
to a perfect parallel on both fides, they afforded a regu- 
lar and elegant proſpect through the whole. Belides, he 
divided all the roads into miles, of near eight furlongs 
each, and {ct up pillars of ſtone to mark the diviſions. 
He likewiſe erected other ſtones at proper diftances, on 
each ſide of the way, to aſſiſt rravellers, who rode without 
ſervants, to mount their horſes. 

The people extolled his performances, and there was no 
inſtance of their affection that he might not have expected. 
In one of lus ſpeeches he told them, „ There was one 
„thing in particular, which he ſhould eſteem as a greater 
& favour than all the reſt, if they indulged him in it, and 
& if they denied it, he would not complain.“ By this it 
was imagined that he meant the conſulſhip; and the com- 
moans expected that he would deſire to be coniul and tribune 
at the ſame time. When the day of eleQtion of conſuls 
came, and all were waiting with anxiety to ſee what de- 
claration tie would make, he conducted Caius Fannius 
into the Campus Martius, and joined with his friends in the 
canvaſs, This greatly inchned the ſcale on Fannius's 
fide, and he was immediately created conſul. Caius too, 
without the leaſt application, or even declaring bimſelf a 
candidate, merely through the zeal and affection of the 
people, was appointed tribune the ſecond time. 

Finding, however, that the ſenate avowed their averſion 
to him, and that the regards of Fannius grew cold, he 
thought of new laws which might ſecure the people in his 
intereſt, Such were thoſe for ſending colonies to Tarentum 
and Capua, and for granting the Latins all the rights and 
privileges of citizens of Rome. The ſenate now appre- 
hending that his power would ſoon become entirely uncon- 


- trollable, took a new and unheard-of method to draw the 


people from him, by gratifying them in every thing, how- 
ever coutrary to the true intereſts of the ſtate. 
Among the colleagues of Caius Gracchus, there was 
one named Livius Druſus; a man who in birth and educa- 
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tion was not behind any of the Romans, and who in point 
of eloquence and wealth might vie with the greateſt and 
moſt powerful men of his time. To him the nobility ap- 
plied ; exhorting him to let himſelf up againſt Catus, and 
join them in oppoſing him; not in the way of force, or in 
any thing that might offend the commons, but in direct- 
ing all his meaſures to pleaſe them, and granting them 
things, which it would have been an honour to refuſe at 
the hazard of their utmoſt reſentment. 

Druſus agreed to lift in the ſervice of the ſenate, and t9 
apply all the power of his office to their views. He there - 
fore propoſed laws, which had nothing in them either 
honourable or advantageous to the community. His ſole 
view was to outdo Caius in flattering and pleaſing the mul- 
titude, and for this purpoſe he contended with him, like 
a comedian upon a ſtage. Thus the ſenate plainly diſ- 
covered, that 1t was not ſo much the meaſures of Caius, as 


the man they were offended with, and that they were re- 


folved to take every method to humble or deſtroy him, 
For when he procured a decree for ſending out two colomes 
only, which were to conſiſt of ſome of the moſt deſerving 
citizens, they accuſed him of ingratiating himſelf by undue 
methods with the plebeians. But when Drufſus ſent out 
twelve, and ſclected three hundred of the meaneſt of the 
people for each, they patronized the whole ſcheme. When 
Caius divided the public lands among the poor citizens, 
on condition that they ſhould pay a ſmall rent into the 
treaſury, they iuveighed againit him as a flatterer of the 
populace; but Druſus had their praiſe for diſcharging the 
lands even of that acknowledyment. Cams procured the 
Latins the privilege of voting as citizens of Rome, and the 
patricians were offended ; Druſus, on the contrary, was 
{upported by them in a law, for exempting the Latin ſol- 
diers from being flogged, though upon ſervice, for any 
miſdemeanor. Mean time Druſus aſſerted, in all his 
pecches, that the ſenate, in their great regard for the com- 
mons, put him upon propofing ſuch advantageous decrees. 
This was the only good thing in his manceuvres ; for by 
theſe arts the GL became better affected to the ſenate. 
Before, they had ſuſpeRed and hated the leaders of that 
body; but Druſus appeaſed their reſentment, and removed 
their averſion, by aſſuring them, that the patricians were 
the firſt movers of all theſe popular laws, 

What contributed moſt to ſatisfy the people as to the 
ſincerity of his regard, and the purity of his intentions, 
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was, that Druſus, in all his edits, appeared not to have 
the leaſt view to his own intereſt. For he employed others 
as commiſſioners for planting the new colomes; and if there 
was an affair of money, he would have no concern with it 
himſelf ; whereas Caius choſe to prefide in the greateſt and 
molt important matters of that kind. Rubrius, one of his 
colleagues, having procured an order for rebuilding and 
colonizing Carthage, which had been deſtroyed by Scipio, 
it fell to the lot of Caius to execute that commiſſion, and 
in purſuance thereof he failed to Africa. Druſus took ad- 
vantage of his abſence to gain more ground upon him, and 
to eſtabliſh himſelf in the favour of the people. To lay 
an information againſt Fulvius he thought would be very 
conducive to this end. 

Fulvius was a particular friend of Cams, and his aſſiſtant 

in the diſtribution of the lands. At the ſame time he 
was a factious man, and known to be upon ill terms with 
the ſenate, Others, beſide the patricians, ſuſpected him 
of raiſing commotions among the alles, and of privately 
exciting the Italians to a revolt. "Theſe things, indeed, 
were {aid without evidence or proof; but Fulvius himſelf 
cave ſtrength to the report by his unpeaceable and unſa- 
lutary conduct. Caius, as his acquaintance, came in for 
his ſhare of the diſlike, and this was one of the principal 
things that brought on his ruin. 
Beſides, when Scipio Africanus died without any pre- 
11ous ſickneſs, and (as we have obſerved in his life) there 
appeared marks of violence upon his body, moſt people laid 
it to the charge of Fulvius, who was his avowed enemy, 
and had that very day abuſed him from the roffrum. Nor 
was Caius himſelf unſuſpected. Yet ſo exccrable a crime 
as this, committed againſt the firſt and greateſt man in 
Rome, eſcaped with jmpunity ; nay, it was not even in- 
quired into. For the people prevented any cognizance of 
it from being taken, out of fear for Caius, leſt upon a ſtrict 
inquiſition he ſhould be found acceſſory to the murder, 
But this happened ſome time before. 

While Caius was employed in Africa in the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of Carthage, the name of which he changed to Juno- 
nia *, he was interrupted by ſeveral inauſpicious omens. 
The ſtaff of the firſt ſtandard was broken, between the 
violent efforts of the wind to tear it away, and thoſe of the 


* Quam Juno fertur terris magis omnibus unam 
Poſthabità coluiſſe ſamo, . Virgil, 
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enſign to hold it. Another ſtorm of wind blew the ſacrifices 
from the altars, and bore them beyond the bounds marked 
out for the city; and the wolves came and ſeized the marks 
themſelves, and carried them to a great diſtance, Caius, 
however, brought every thing under good regulations in 
the ſpace of ſeventy days, and then returned to Rome, where 
he underſtood that Fulvius was hard preſſed by Druſus, and 
affairs demanded his preſence. For Lucius Opimius “, 
who was of the patrician party, and very powerful in the 
ſenate, had lately been unſucceſsful in his apphcation for 
the conſulſhip, through the oppoſition of Caius, and his 
ſupport of Fannius; but now his intereſt was greatly 
ſtrengthened, and it was thought he would be choſen the 
following year. It was expected too, that the conſulſhip 
would enable him to ruin Caius, whole intereſt was already 
upon the decline. Indeed, by this time the people were 
cloyed with indulgence ; becauſe there were many beſide 
Caius, who flattered them in all the meaſures of admini— 
tration, and the ſenate faw them do it with pleaſure, 

At his return, he removed his lodgings from the Palatine 
Mount, to the neighbourhood of the forum: In which he had 
a view to popularity; for many of the meaneſt and moſt 
indigent of the commonalty dwelt there. After this, he 
propoſed the reſt of his laws in order to their being ratified 
by the ſuffrages of the people. As the populace came to 
him from all quarters, the ſenate perſuaded the conſul 
Fannius to command all perſons to depart the city who 
were not Romans by birth. Upon this ſtrange and unuſal 
proclamation, that none of the allies or friends of the 
republic ſhould remain in Rome, or, though citizens, be 
permitted to vote, Caius, in his turn, publiſhed articles of 
impeachment againſt the conſul, and at the ſame time de- 
clared, he would protect the allies, if they would ſtay. He 
did not, however, perform his promiſe. On the contrary, 
he ſuffered the conſul's /iFors to take away a perſon before 
his eyes, who was connected with him by the ties of ho- 
Ipitality, without giving him the leaſt aſſiſtance: whether 
It was that he feared to ſhow how much his ſtrength was 


diminiſhed, or whether (as he alleged) he did not chooſe 


In the printed text it is Hoftilzus, but it ſhould be O-/mius : fo 
he was conſul the year following with Q. Fabius Maximus, which 
was the year of Rome 631. Plutarch himſelf calls him Opimius a 
little after. Heſti s hcrefore, mult be a falſe reading; and, in- 
deed, one of the manuſcripts gives us 0, imizs here, 
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to give his enemies occaſion to have recourſe to the ſword, 
who only fought a pretence for it. 

He happened, moreover, to be at variance with his 
colleagues. The reaſon was this: There was a ſhow of 
Zladiators to be exhibited to the people in the forum, and 
molt of the magiſtrates had cauſed ſcaffolds to be erected 
around the place, in order to let them out for hire. Caius 
inſiſted that they ſhould be taken down, that the poor might 
ſce the exhibition without paying for it. As none of the 
proprietors regarded his orders, he waited till the night 
preceding the ſhow, and then went with his own workmen, 
and demoliſhed the ſcaffolds. Next day the populace ſaw 
the place quite clear of them, and of courſe they admired 
him as a man of {uperior ſpirit, But his colleagues were 
greatly oftended at his violent temper and meaſures. This 
ſeems to have been the cauſe of his miſcarriage in his appli- 
cation for a third tribuneſhip; for, it ſeems, he had a 
majority of voices, but his colleagues are ſaid to have pro- 
cured a fraudulent and unjuſt return. Be that as it may 
(for it was a matter of ſome doubt), it is certain that he 
did not bear his diſappointment with patience ;3 but when 
he ſaw his adverſaries laugh, he told them, with too much 
inſolence, “ Their laugh was of the Sardonic “ kind, for 
„ they did not perceive how much their actions were 
% eclipſed by his.“ 

After Opimius was elected conſul, he prepared to repeal 
many of Caius's laws, and to annul his eſtabliſhment at 
Carthage, on purpoſe to provoke him to ſome act of 
violence, and to gain an opportunity to deſtroy him. He 
bore this treatment for ſome time; but afterwards, at the 
inſtigation of his friends, and of Fulvius in particular, he 
began to raiſe an oppoſition once more againſt the conſul. 
Some ſay, his mother on this occaſion entered into the 
intrigues of the party, aud having privately taken ſome 
ſtrangers into pay, ſent them into Rome in the diſguiſe of 
reapers ; and they aſſert that theſe things are enigmatically 


+ It was not eaſy to ſee the propriety of this why ene as it is 
uſed here. The Sardonic laugh was an involuntary diſtention of the 
muſcles of the mouth, occaſioned by a poiſonous plant; and perſons 
that died of this poiſon had a ſmile on their countenances. Hence it 
came to fignify forced or affected laughter; but why the laughter ot 
Gracchus's opponents ſhould be called forced or Sardonic, becaule 
they did not perceive his ſuperiority, it does not appear, It might 
more properly have been called affected ii they dig perceive it. In- 
deed, if every ſpecies of unreaſonable laughing may be called Sar- 
donic, it will do ſtill. 
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hinted at in her letters to her ſon. But others ſay, Cornelia 
was much diſpleaſed at theſe meaſures. 
When the day came, on which Opimius was to get thoſe 


laws repealed, both parties early in the morning poſted 


themſelves in the capitol; and after the conſul had {acrificed, 
Quintus Antyllius, one of his /i#9rs, who was carrying 
out the entrails of the victims, ſaid to Fulvius and his 
friends,“ Stand off, ye factious citizens, and make way 
«© for honeſt men.” Some add, that, along with this 
ſcurrilous language, he ſtretched his naked arm towards 


them in a form chat expreſſed the utmoit contempt. They 


immediately killed Antyllius with long ſtyles, ſaid to have 
been made for ſuch a purpoie. 

The people were much chagrined at this act of viotence. 
As for the two chiefs, they made very different reflections 
upon the event. Caius was concerned at it, and reproached 
his partizans with having given their enemies the handle 
they long had wanted. Opnnius rejoiced at the oppor- 


tunity, and excited the people to revenge. But for the 


preſent they were parted by a heavy rain, 

At an early hour next day, the conſul aſſembled the 
ſenate, and while he was addreiting them within, others 
expoſed the corpſe of Antyllius naked on a bier without, 
and, as it kad been previouſly concerted, carried it through 
the forum to the ſenate houſe, making loud acclamations 
all the way. Opimius knew the whole farce, but pretended 
to be much ſurpriſed. The ſenate went out, and planting 
themſelves about the corpſe, expreſſed their niet and 1n- 
dignation, as if ſome dreadful misfortune had befallen 
them. This ſcene, however, excited only hatred and de- 
teſtation in the breaſts of the people, who could not but 
remember thut the nobility had killed Tiberius Gracchus 
in the capitol, though a tribune, and thrown his body into 
the river; and yet now, when Antylhus, a vile ſergeant, 
who poſſibly did not deſerve quite fo ſevere a puniſhment, 
but by his unpertinence had brought upon himſelf—when 
tuch a hireling lay expoſed in the forum, the ſenate of 
Rome ſtood weeping about him, and then attended the 
wretch to his 3 ; with no other view than to procure 
the death of the only. remaining protector of the people. 

On their return to the houſe, they charged Opimius the 


conſul, by a formal decree, to take every poſſible method 


for the preſervation of the commonwealth, and the deftruc- 
tion of the tyrants, He therefore ordered the patricians to. 
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arms, and each of the knights to attend with two ſervants 
well armed the next morning. Fulvius, on the other hand, 
prepared himſelf, and drew together a crowd of people. 

Caius, as he returned from the forum, ſtood a long time 
looking upon his father's ſtatue, and after having given 
vent to his forrow in ſome ſighs and tears, retired without 
uttering a word. Many of the plebeians, who ſaw this, 
were moved with compaſſion ; and declaring they ſhould be 
the molt daſtardly of beings, if they abandoned ſuch a man 
to his enemies, repaired to his houſe to guard him, and 
paſſed the night before his door. 'This they did in a very 
different manner from the people who attended Fulvius on 
the ſame occaſion. Theſe paſſed their time in noiſe and 
riot, in carouling and empty threats; Fulvius himſelf being 
the firſt man that was intoxicated, and giving into man 
cxpre ſſions and actions unſunable to his years. But thoſe 
about Cams were filent, as in a time of public calamity 
and, with a thoughtful regard to what was yet to come, 
they kept watch and took reſt by turns. 

Fulvius ſlept fo found after his wine, that it was with 
difficuity they awoke him at break of day, 'Then he and 
his company armed themſelves with the Gallic ſpoils which 
he had brought oft in his conſulſſiip, upon his conquering 
that people; and thus accoutred they ſallied out, with loud 
menaces, to ferze the Aventine hill. As for Caius, he 
would not arm, but went out in his gown, as if he had been 
going upon buſineſs in the forum; only he had a fmall 
dagger under 1t. 

At the gate, his wife threw herſelf at his feet, and taking 
hold of him with one hand, and of her fon with the other, 
ſhe thus expreſſed herſelf:— “ You do not now leave me, 
« my dear Caius, as formerly to go to the gra, in capa» 
* city of tribune or lawgiver, nor do I fend you out 
* to a glorious war, where, if the common lot fell to your 
« ſhare, my diftreſs might at leaſt have the conſolation of 
„% honour, You expoſe yourſelf to the murderers of 
Tiberius, unarmed indeed, as a man ſhould go, who 
© had rather ſuffer than commit any violence; but it is 
« throwing away your life without any advantage to the 
„ community. Faction reigns ; outrage and the ſword are 
e the only meaſures of juſtice, Had your brother fallen 
« before Numantia, the truce would have reſtored us his 
% body; but now perhaps I ſhall have to go a ſupphant to 
© ſome river or the ſea, to be ſhown where your remains 
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& may be found. For what confidence can we have either 
« in the laws, or in the gods after the aſlathnation of 
« Tiberius?“ 

When Licinia had poured out theſe lamentations, Caius 
diſengaged himſelf as quietly as he could from her arms, 
and walked on with his friends in deep ſilence. She catched 
at his gown, but in the attempt fell to the ground, and lay 
a long time ſpeechleſs. At lait her ſervants ſeeing her in 
that condition, took her up, and carried her to her brother 
Craſſus. 

Fulvius, when all the party was aſſembled, liſtened to 
the advice of Cains, and ſent his younger ſon into the 
forum, equipped like an herald *. He was a youth of 
molt engaging appearance, and he approached with great 
modelty and tears in his eyes to propole terms of accom- 
modation to the conſul and the ſenate, Many were diſ- 
poſed to hearken to the propoſal ; but Opimius ſaid, 
„The criminals ought not to treat by heralds, but come 
“in perſon to make their ſubmiſſion to the ſenate, and 
& ſurrender themſelves to juſtice, before they interceded 
“ for mercy.” At the ſame time, he bade the young man 
return with an account that theſe conditions were complied 
with, or not return at all. 

Caius was of opinion that they ſhould go and endeavour 
to reconcile themſelves to the ſenate, But as none of the 
reſt acceded to that opinion, Fulvius ſent his ſon again with 
propoſitions much the fame. Opimius, who was in haſte 
to begin hoſtilities, immediately took the young man into 
cuſtody, and marched againſt Fulvius with a numerous 
body of infantry, and a company of Cretan archers. 'The 
latter galled their adverſaries much, and put them in ſuch 
confuſion that they took to flight. Fulvius hid himſelf in 
an old neglected bath, where he was ſoon found and put to 
the ſword, together with his eldeſt ſon. Caius was not 
ſeen to lift his hand in the fray. On the contrary, he ex- 
prefled the greateſt uneaſineſs at their coming to ſuch ex- 
tremities, and retired into the temple of Diana. There he 
would have deſpatched himſelf, but was hindered by Pom- 
ponius and Licinius, the moſt faithful of his friends, who 
took away [his poniard, and perſuaded him to try the al- 
ternative of flight. On this occaſion he is ſaid to have 
aneeled down, and with uplifted hands to have prayed to 


® Literally, with a caduceus, or * wand in bis hend 
i 5 
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the diety of that temple, © Thar the people of Rome, Br 
& for their ingratitude and baſe deſertion of him, might 1 
be ſlaves for ever.” Indeed, molt of them, on promiſe ai. 


of impunity by proclamation, . openly went over to the 
other party. 

The enemy purſued Caius with great eagerneſs, and 
came up with him at the wooden-bridge. His two friends 
bidding him go forward, planted themſelves before it, and 
ſuffered no man to paſs till they were overpowered and EI 
ſlain. One of his ſervants, named Philocrates, accom- = 
panied Caius in his flight. All encouraged him to make * 
the beſt of his way, as they do a runner in the liſts, hut | 
not one aſſiſted him, or offered him a horſe, though he de- 
fired it, for they ſaw the enemy now almoſt upon him * 
He got, however, a little before them into a grove ſacred 
to the Furies þ, and there cloſed the ſcene; Philocrates firſt 
deſpatched him, and afterwards himſelf, Some, indeed, 
ſay, that they both came alive into the enemy's hands, and 
that the flave clung ſo cloſe to his malter, that they could 
not come to the one, till they had cut the other in pieces. 
We are told alſo, that after a perſon, whoſe name is not 
mentioned, had cut off the head of Caius, and was bearing 
away his prize, Septimuleius, one of 4 Opimius's friends, 
took it from him: for at the beginning of the action, the 
weight in gold had been offered by proclamation either for | 
his head, or for that of Fulvius. Septimuleius carried it | 
to Opimius upon the point of a pike ; and when put in the. 
ſeales, it was found to weigh ſeventeen pounds eight ounces. 
For Septimuleius had added fraud to his other villanies; 
he had taken out the brain, and filled the cavity with 5 
molten lead. Thoſe who brought in the head of Fulvius, . 4 
being perſons of no note, had no reward at all. . 

The bodies of Caius and Fulvius, and the reſt of the 
Jain, who were no fewer than three thouſand, were thrown 
into the river.. Their goods were confiſcated and ſold, and 
their wives forbidden to go into mourning. Licima was, 
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Aurelius Victor mentions two of Caius's friends who ſtopped: 
the purſuit of the enemy; Pomponius, at the Porta Trigemina, and 
Lætorius, at the Pons Sublicins, 

+ This grove was called Lucus Furinæ, and was near the Pons 
Sublicius. The goddeſs had a high prieſt called Flamin Furinalis, and 
annual ſacrifices. Ferro de Ling. I. v. 

t Pliny and Valerius Maximus ſay, he was an intimate acquaint». 
ance of Gracckus's, | 
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moreover, deprived of her dowry. The molt ſavage cruel- 
ty was exerciſed upon the younger {on of Fulvius, who had 
never borne arms againſt them, uor appeared among the 
combatants, but was impriſoned when he came with pro- 
poſals of peace, and put to death after the battle. But 
neither this, nor any other inſtance of deſpotiſm, fo ſenſibly 
touched the people, as Opimius's building a temple to 
Coxcornd, For by that he appeared to claim honour for 
what he had done, and in fome fort to triumph in the de- 
ſtruction of fo many citizens. Somebody, therefore, in the 
1izht, wrote this hae under the inſcription on the temple, 


Madneſs and Diſcord rear the fane of Concord, 


Opimius was the firſt conſul who uſurped the power of a 
dictator, and condemned three thouſand citizens without 
any form of juſtice, beſide Caius Gracchus and Fulvius 
Flaccus ; though one of them had been honoured with the 
conſulthip and a triumph, and the other both in virtue and 
reputation was ſuperior to all the men of his time. 

Opimius was vile enough to ſufter himſelf to be corrupted 
with money. Going afterwards ambaſſador to Jagurtha 
the Numidian, he took a bribe ; and being called to ac- 
count for it at his return, in a. judicial way, he had the 
mortification to grow old with that infamy upon him. At 
the ſame time, he was hated and execrated by the commons, 
who through his means had been reduced to an abject con- 
dition, In a little time thoſe commons ſhowed how deeply 
they regretted the Gracchi. They erected their ſtatues 
in one of the molt public parts of the city; they conſe- 
crated the places where they were killed, and offered to 
them all firit fruits according to the ſeaſon of the year, 
Nay, many offered daily facrifices, aud paid therr devo- 
tions there, as in the temples of the gods. 

Cornelia is reported to have borne all theſe misfortunes 
with a noble magnanimity, and to have faid of the con- 
ſecrated places in particular, where her ſons loſt their lives, 
„That they were monuments worthy of them,” She took 
up her reſidence at Miſenum, and made no alteration in 
her manner of living. As ſhe had many friends, her table 
was always open for the purpoſes of hoſpitality. Greeks 
and other men of letters ſhe had always with her, and all 
the kings in alliance with Rome expreſſed their regard by 
ſending her preſents, and receiving the like civilities in 
return. She made herſelf — " her gueſts by 
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acquainting them with many particulars of her father 
Africanus, and of his manner of living. But what they 
mott admired in her, was, that ſhe could ſpeak of her ſons 
without a ſigh or a tear, and recount their actions and ſuf- 
terings, as if the had been giving a narrative of ſome an- 
cient heroes. Some, theretore, imagined, that age and 
the greatneſs of her misfortunes had deprived her of her 
underitanding and ſenſibility. But thoſe who were of that 
opinion ſeem rather to have wanted underſtanding them- 

{elves ; fince they knew not how much a noble mind may, 
by a liberal education, be enabled to ſupport itſelf againſt 
diſtreſs; and that though in the purſuit of rectitude, Fortune 
may often defeat the purpoſes of Vix Tru, yet Virtue 
in bearing affliction can never loſe her prerogative *. 


AGIS axv CLEOMENES 


TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS. 


1 

1 HUS we have given the hiſtory of theſe great men 
ſeverally, and it remains that we take a view of them 
in compariſon with each other. Thoſe who hated the 
Graccchi, and endeavoured the moſt to diſparage them, 
never durſt deny, that of all the Romans of their time 
nature had diſpoſed them moſt happily to virtue, or that 
this diſpoſition was cultivated by the moſt excellent educa- 
tion. But nature appears to have done ſtill more for Agis 
and Cleomenes; for though they not only wanted the ad- 
vantages of education, but were trained to ſuch manners 


* Ras bot Tis eavtrls à ruxn QUAUTTILLIYNG ftv Th Al He- 
Runs Wing iy, „ de r r, TOQuigiy WAYWYISWIY TERAITIUTEL 
The learned Du Soul here propoſes to read guaarropivns inſtead of 
Q1>e7TOivors, and xaxa for Aa- L here are, indecd, ſome manu- 
{cript authorities for thoſe readings, and the paſſage is capable of a 
good ſenſe if we accept them, viz. And that #hough Vietue in ſtriving to 
avoid aflition may be often overborne by Fortune, &c. But we think the 
contralt ſufficiently preſerved without altering the printed text. The 
learned annotator will have Aar v? here to ſignify vito; and that 
is certainly often the — 5 ym But ſometimes it ſignifies ob/erve, 


as appears from the ing paſſage in Hefiod, % v N ts Ge des 
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and cuſtoms as had corrupted many before them; yet they 
became examples of temperance and ſobricty. 

Beſides, the Gracchi lived at a time when Rome was in 
her greateſt glory; a time that was diſtinguiſhed by a vir- 
tuous emulation; and of courſe they muſt have had a na- 
tural averſion to give up the inheritance of virtue which 
they had received from their anceſtors. Whereas Agis and 
Cleomenes had parents of very different principles, aud 
found their country in a very diſeaſed and unhappy ſtate ; 
and yet theſe things did not in the lealt abate their ardour 
in the purſuits of honour, 

We have a ſtrong proof of the diſintereſted views of the 
Gracchi, and their averſion to avarice, in their keeping 
themſelves clear of all iniquitous practices in the whole 
courſe of their adminiſtration. But Agis might even have 
reſented it, if any one had commanded him for not touching 
the property of others, ſince he diſtributed his whole ſub- 
tance among the citizens of Sparta, which, beſide other 
conſiderable articles, conſiſted of fix hundred talents in 
money. What a crime then mult unjuſt gain have appeared 
to him, who thought it nothing leſs than avarice, to poſſeſs 
more than others, though by the faireſt title ? 

If we conſider them with reſpe& to the hardineſs of their 
enterprites, and the new regulations they wanted to eſta- 
bliſh, we ſhall find the two Grecians greatly ſuperior, 
One of the two Romans applied hin: Cf principally to 
making roads and colonizing towns. The boldeſt attempt 
of Tiberius was the diſtribution of the public lands ; and 
Caius did nothing more extraordinary than the joining an 
equal number of the equeſtrian order in commiſſion with 
the three hundred patrician judges. 

The alterations which Agis and Cleomenes brought into 
the ſyſtem of their commonwealth, were of a different na- 
ture. They ſaw that a ſmall and partial amendment was no 
better, as Plato expreſſes it, than the cutting off one of 
the Hydra's heads“; and therefore they introduced a 
change that might remove all the diſtempers of the con- 
ſtitution at once. Perhaps we may expreſs ourſelves with 
more propriety, if we ſay, that, by removing the changes 
that had cauſed all their misfortunes, they brought Sparta 
back to its firſt principles. | 

Poſſibly it may not be amiſs to add, that the meaſures 
the Gracchi adopted, were offenſive to the greateſt men in 


® In the fourth book of the Commonwealth, 
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Rome *; whereas, all that Agis meditated, and Cleomenes 
brought to bear, had the belt and moſt reſpectable autho- 
rities to ſupport it, I mean the ſanction either of Lycurgus 
or Apollo. 

What is ſtill more conſiderable, by the political meaſures 
of the Gracchi, Rome made not the leaſt acquiſition of 
power or territory ; whereas, through thoſe of Cleomenes, 
Greece ſaw the Spartans in a little time become maſters of 
Peloponneſus, and contending for ſuperiority with the moſt 
powerful princes of that age: And this without any other 
view, than to deliver Greece from the incurſions of the 
Hlyrians and Gauls, and put her once more under the 
protection of the race of Hercules. 

The different manner of the deaths of theſe great men, 
appears alſo to ne to point out a difference in their charac- 
ters. The Gracchi fought with their fellow-citizens, and 
heing defeated, periſhed in their flight. Agis, on the other 
hand, fell almoſt a voluntary facrihce, rather than that any 
Spartan ſhould loſe his life on his account. Cleomenes, 
when inſulted and oppreited, had recourſe to vengeance z 
and, as circumſtances did not favour him, had courage 
enough to give himſelf the fatal blow. 

If we view them in another light, Agis never diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf as a general; for he was killed before he 
had any opportunity of that kind: and with the many great 
and glorious victories of Cleomenes, we may compare the 
memorable exploit of Tiberius, in being the firſt to ſcale 
the walls of Carthage, and his ſaving twenty thouſand 
Romans who had no other hope of life, by the peace which 
he happily concluded with the Numantians. As for Cains, 
there were mauy inſtances of his military talents both in 
the Numantian war, and in Sardmia. So that the two 
brothers would probably one day have been ranked with 
the greateſt generals among the Romans, had they not 
come to an untimely death. 

As to their political abilities, Agis ſeems to have wanted 
firmneſs and deſpatch. He ſuffered himſelf to be impoſed 
upon by Ageſilaus, and performed not his promiſe to the 


* Plutarch ſeems to cenſure the Agrarian law as an irrational one, 
and as the invention of the Gracchi. But, in fact, there was an 
Agrarian law among the inſtitutions of Lycurgus; and the Gracchi 
were not the firſt promoters of ſuch a law among the Romans, 
Spurius Caflius offered a bill of the ſame kind above two hundred 


years before, which proved equally fatal to him, 
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citizens of making a diſtribution of lands. He was, indeed, 
extremely young; and, on that account, had a timidity 
which prevented the completion of thoſe ſchemes that had 
ſo much raiſed the expectation of the public. Cleomenes, 
on the contrary, took too bold and too violent a method to 
effectuate the changes he had reſolved on in the police of 
Sparta, It was an act of injuſtice to put the 2phor: to death, 
hom he might either have brought over to his party by 
force, becauſe he was ſupertor in arms, or elſe have banithed, 
as he did many others, For, to have recourſe to the knife, 
except in caſes of extreme neceſſity, indicates neither the 
good phyciſian, nor the able ſtateſman, but unſkilfulneſs 
in both. Beſides, in politics, that ignorance is always 
attended with injuſtice and cruelty. But neither of the 
Gracchi began the civil war, or dipped his hands in the 
blood of his countrymen. Caius, we are told, even when 
attacked, did not repel force with force; and, though none 
behaved with greater courage and vigour than he in other 
wars, none was ſo flow to lift up his hand againſt a fellow. 
citizen, He went out unarmed to a ſcene of fury and 
{edition 3 when the fight began, he retired ; and, through 
the whole, appeared more ſolicitous to avoid the doing of 
harm, than the receiving it. The flight, therefore, of the 
Gracchi muſt not be conſidered as an act of cowardice, but 
patriotic diſcretion, For they were under a neceſſity either 
of taking the method they did, or of fighting in their own 
defence if they ſtayed. 


The ſtrongeſt charge againſt Tiberius is, that he depoſed 


his colleague, and ſued for a ſecond tribuneſhip. Caius 
was blamed. for the death of Antyllius; but againſt all 
reaſon and juſtice ; for the fact was committed without his 
approbation, and he looked upon it as a molt unhappy 
circumſtance. On the other hand, Cleomenes, not to 
mention any more, his deſtroying the ephori, took an un- 


conſtitutional ſtep in enfrauchiſing all the ſlaves ; and, in 


reality, he reigned alone, though, to fave appearances, he 


took in his brother Euclidas as a partner in the throne, who 


was not of the other family that claimed a right to give one 
of the kings to Sparta, Archidamus, who was of that fa- 
mily, and had as much right to the throne, he perſuaded 
to return from Meſſene. In conſequence of this he was 
aſſaſſinated ; and, as Cleomenes made no inquiry into the 
murder, it is probable that he was juſtly cenſured as the 
cauſe of it. Whereas, Lycurgus, whom he pretended to 
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take as his pattern, freely ſurrendered to his nephew Cha- 
rilaus, the kingdom committed to his charge ; and that he 
might not be e in caſe of his untimely death, he went 
abroad and wandered a long time in foreign countries; 
nor did he return till Charilaus had a ſon to ſucceed him 
in the throne. It is true, Greece had not produced any 
other man who can be compared to Lycurgus. 

We have ſhown that Cleomencs, in the courſe of his go- 
vernment, brought in greater innovations, and committed 
more violent acts of injuſtice. And thoſe that are inclined 
to cenſure the perſons of whom we are writing, repreſent 
Cleomenes as, from the firſt, of a tyrannical diſpoſition, 
and a lover of war. The Gracchi they accuſe of immoderate 
ambition, malignity itſelf not being able to find any other 
flaw in them. At the ſame time they acknowledge, that 
thoſe tribunes might poſſibly be carried beyond the dictates 
of their native diſpofition by anger, and the heat of con- 
tention, which, like ſo many hurricanes, drove them at laft 
upon ſome extremes in their adminiſtration. What could 
be more juſt or meritorious than their firſt deſign, to which 
they would have adhered, had not the rich and great, by 
the violent methods they took to abrogate their law, m- 
volved them both in thofe fatal quarrels ; the one to defend 
himſelf, and the other to revenge his brother, who was 
taken off without any form of law or juſtice ? 

From theſe obſervations, you may eafily perceive the 
difference between them; and, if you required me to 
characterize each of them fingly, I ſhould fay that the 
palm of virtue belongs to Tiberius; young Agis had the 
feweſt faults ; and Caius, in point of courage and ſpirit of 
enterpriſe, was little inferior to Cleomenes. | 
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* HOEVER it was, my Soſſius, ths wrote the 
encomium upon Alcibiades for his victory 1. the cha. 
riot- race at the Olympic games; whether Eurgides 
(which is the common opinion), or ſome other, he afler.. 
that“ The firſt requiſite to happineſs, is, that a man be 
„ born in a famous city.” But, as to real happineſs, 
which conſiſts principally in the diſpoſition and habit of 
the mind, for my part, I think it would make no difference 
though a man ſhould be borne in an inconſiderable town, 
or of a mother who had no advantages either of fize or 
beauty: for it is ridiculous to ſuppoſe that Julis, a fmall 
town in the iſle of Ceos, which is itſelf not great, and. 
Agina, which an Athenian “ wanted to have taken away, 
« as an eye- ſore to the Pirzus,” ſhould give birth to good 
poets and players *, and not be able to produce a man who 
might attain the virtues of juſtice, of contentment, and of 
magnanimity. Indeed, thoſe arts, which are to gain the 
maſter of them conſiderable profit or honour, may probably 
not flouriſh in mean and inſignificant towns. But virtue, 
like a ſtrong and hardy plant, will take root in any place, 
where it can find an ingenuous nature, and a mind that 
has no averſion to labour and diſcipline. Therefore, if 
our ſentiments or conduct fall ſhort of the point they ought 
to reach, we mult not impute it to the obſcurity of the 
place where we were born, but to our little ſelves. 

Theſe reflections, however, extend not to an author, 
who would write a hiſtory of events which happened in a 
foreign country, and cannot be come at in his own. As 
he has his materials to collect from a variety of books dit. 
perſed in different libraries, his firſt care ſhould be to take 
up his reſidence in ſome populous town which has an ambi- 
tion for literature, There he will meet with many curious 
and valuable books ; and the particulars that are wanting 
in writers, he may, upon inquiry, be ſupplied with by 
thofe who have laid them up in the faithful repoſitory of 
memory. This will prevent his work from being defective 
in any material point. As to myſelf, I live in a little town, 


The poet Simonides was of Ceos; and Polus the actor was of 
gina. 
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and 1 chooſe to live there, leſt it ſhould become ſtill leſs 
When I was in Rome, and other parts of italy, I had not 
leiſure to ſtudy the Latin tongue, on account of the public 
commiſſions with which I was charged, and the number of 

eople that carte to be inſtructed by me in philoſophy. 

t was not. nerefore, till a late period in hte, that I began 
to read e Roman authors. The procels may teen ſtrange; 
and Jet it is very true. I did not ſo much gain the know- 
udge of things by the words, as words by the knowledge! 
had of things. I ſhall only add, that, to attain ſuch a ficill 
m the language, as to be maſter of the beauty and fluency 
of its expreſſions, with its figures, its harmony, and all the 
other. graces of its ſtructure, would indeed be an elegant 
and agreeable accompliſhment, But the practice and pains 
it requires, are more than I have time for, and I muſt leave 
the ambition to excel in that walk to younger men. 

In this book, which is the fifth of our parallels, we in- 
tend to give the lives of Demoſthenes and Cicero, and 
from their actions and political conduct, we ſhall collect 
and compare their manners and diſpoſition; but, for the 
reaſon already aſſigned, we ſhall not pretend to examine 
their orations, or to determine which of them was the 
more agreeable ſpeaker. For, as Ion lays, 


What's the gay dolphin when he quits the waves, 
And bounds upon the ſhore ? 


Cæcilius *, a writer at all times much too preſumptuous, 
paid little regard to that maxim of the poet's, when he ſo 
boldly attempted a compariſon between Demoſthenes and 
Cicero. But perhaps the precept, Anow thyſelf, would 
not be conſidered as divine, if every man could eaſily re- 
duce it to practice. 

It ſeems to me that Demoſthenes and Cicero were ori- 
ginally formed by nature in the ſame mould, ſo great 1s the 
reſemblance in their diſpoſition. The ſame ambition, the 
{ame love of liberty, appears in their whole adminiſtration, 
and the ſame timidity amidſt wars and dangers. Nor did 
they leſs reſemble cach other in their fortunes. For I think 
it is impoſſible to find two other orators, who raiſed them- 
{elves from obſcure beginnings to ſuch authority and power; 
who both oppoſed kings and tyrants ; who both loſt their 


* Cecilius was a celebrated rhetorician, who lived in the time 


of Auguitus. He wrote a treatiſe on the ſublime, which is men- 
tioned by Longinus. 
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daughters; were baniſhed their country, and returned with 
onour ; were forced to fly again; were taken by their 
enemies, and at laſt expired the ſame hour with the liber- 
ties of their country. So that, if nature and fortune, like 
two artilicers, were to deſcend upon the ſcene, and diſpute 
about their work, it would be difficult to decide whether 
” | the former had produced a greater reſemblance in their 
diſpoſitions, or the latter in the circumſtances of their 
J lives. We ſhall begin with the more ancient. 
Demoſthenes, the father of Demoithenes, was one of the 
piincipai citizens of Athens. Theopompus tells us, he 
was called the ſword cutler, becauſe he employed a great 
number of. flaves in that buſineſs. As to what ATſchines 
the orator relates concermng his mother *, that ſhe was the 
daughter of one Gylon +, who was forced to fly for treaſo- 
againlt the commoiwealth, and of a barbarian wor” ki Cy 
cannot take upon us to ſay whether it was dic enen 
or by falſchood and malignity. He xad a large ED 
left him by his father, who died ven he was only feven 
years of age; the whole b eſtimated at little le s than 
fifteen talents. But e Was greatly wronged by his Fered 
dians, who con-<rted part to their own ule, and ſuffered 
part to lie «egle&ted. Nay, they were vile enough to de- 
tr1nd his tutors of their ſalaries. This was the chief reaſon 
that he had not thoſe advantages of education to which his 
quality entitled him. His mother did not chooſe that he 
thould be put to hard and laborious exerciſes, on account 
of the weakneſs and delicacy of his frame; and his precep- 
tors, being ill paid, did not preſs him to attend them. 
| Indeed, from the firſt he was of a {lender and fickly habit, 
inſomuch that the boys are ſaid to have given him the 
contemptuous name of Batalus | for his natural defects. 
Some ſay, Batalus was an effeminate muſician, whom An- 
5 tiphanes ridiculed in one of his farces; others, that he was 
a poct, whoſe verſes were of the molt wanton and licentious 
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In his oration againſt Cteſiphon. 

+ Gylon was accuſed of betraying to the enemy a town in Pon. 
tus called Nymphæum; upon which he fled into Scythia, where he 
5 married a native of the country, and had two daughters by her; 
N one of whom was married to Philochares, and the other, named 
3 Cleobule, to Demoſthenes. Her fortune was forty ming ; and of 
7 this marriage came Demoſthenes the orator. 8 
. t Heſychius gives a different explanation of the word e 
1 but Plutarch muſt be allowed, though Dacier will not here allow 

kim, to underſtand the ſenſe of the Greek word as well as Heiz- 
chius. 
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kind. The Athenians, too, at that time, ſeem to have 


called a part of the body Batalus, which decency forbids us | 


to name. We are told, that Demoſthenes had likewiſe the 
name of Argas, either on account of the ſavage and moroſe 
turn of his behaviour; for there is a ſort of a ſerpent which 
ſome of the poets call Argas * ; or elſe for the ſeverity of 
his expreſſions, which often gave his hearers pain; for 
there was a poet named Argas, whole verſes were very keen 
and ſatirical, But enough of this article. | 
His ambition to ſpeak in public is ſaid to have taken its 
riſe on this occaſion, The orator Calliſtratus was to plcad 
in the cauſe which the city of Oropus F had depending; 
and the expectation of the public was greatly raiſed both 
by the powers of the orator, which were then in the higheſt 
pute, and by the importance of the trial. Demoſthenes 
Ie the governors and tutors agree among themſelves 
rd inn e trial, with much importunity prevailed on his 
maſter to take w., 1, hear the pleadings. The maſter 


having ſome acquaintau. ith the officers who opened the 
court, got his young pupil a 165 where he could hear the 
orators without being ſeen. Calliſt. g had great ſucceſs, 


and his abilities were extremely admires. Demoſthbenes 
was fired with a ſpirit of emulation. When lis {aw with 
what diſtinction the orator was conducted home, and eom- 
plimented by the people, he was ſtruck ſtill more with the 
power of that commanding eloquence, which could carr 

all before it. From this time, therefore, he bade adieu to 
the other ſtudies and exerciſes in which boys are engaged, 
and applied himſelf with great aſſiduity to declaiming, in 
hopes of being one day numbered among the orators. 
Iſæus was the man he made uſe of as his preceptor in elo— 
quence, though Iſocrates then taught it; whether it was 
that the loſs of his father incapacitated him to pay the ſum 
of ten ming |, which was that rhetorician's uſual price, or 


* Hippocrates too mentions a ſerpent of that name. 

7 Oropus was a town on the banks of the Euripus, on the fron- 
tiers of Attica, The Thebans, though they had been relieved in 
their diſtreſs by Chabrias, and the Athenians forgot their former 
ſervices, and took Oropus from them. Chabrias was ſuſpected of 
treachery, and Calliſtratus, the orator, was retained to plead againſt 
him. Demoſthenes mentions this in his oration againſt Phidias, 
At the time of this trial, he was about ſixteen. 

t This could not be the reafon, if what is recorded in the life of 


Iſæus be true, that he was rctuiued as tutor to Demoſthenes at the 
price of a hundred mine, 
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| whether he preferred the keen and ſubtle manner of Iſzus, 


as more fit for public ute, 
Hermippus fays he met with an account in certain ano- 


nymous memoirs, that Demoſthenes likewiſe ſtudied under 


Plato *, and received great aſſiſtance from him in prepar- 
ing to ſpeak in public. He adds, that Cteſibius uſed to 
ſay, that Demoſthenes was privately ſupplied by Cal- 


Has the Syracuſan, and ſome others, with the ſyſtems of 


rhetoric taught by Iſocrates and Alcidamus, and made his 
advantage of them, 
When his minority was expired, he called his guardians 


to account at law, and wrote orations againſt them, As 
they found many methods of chicane and delay, he had 
| great opportunity, as Thucydides ſays, to exercite his talent 


for the bar. It was not without much pains and ſome 
riſk that he gained his cauſe ; and, at laſt, it was but a 
very ſmall part of his patrimony that he could recover. 
By this means, however, he acquired a proper aſſurance, 
and ſome experience ; and, having taſted the honour and 
power that go in the train of eloquence, he attempted to 
ſpeak in the public debates, and take a ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration. As it is ſaid of Laomedon the Orchomenian, 
that, by the advice of his phyſicians, in ſome diſorder of 
the ſpleen, he applied himſelf to running, and continued 
it conſtantly a great length of way, till he had gained ſuch 
excellent health and breath, that he tried for the crown at 
the public games, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the lon 

courſe : So it happened to Demoſthenes, that he firſt ap- 
veared at the bar for the recovery of his own fortune, which 
nad been ſo much embezzled ; and having acquired in that 


* This is confirmed by Cicero in his Brutus Let itaviſſe Pla- 
tnem ftudinſe, audiviſſe ctium Demoſthenes dicttur : Idgue apparet 
er genere et gramditate verborum. Again in his book de Cratore: 
Judd idem de Demoſthene exiſtimari potaſt, exyus ex epiftolis intel 
Ui licet quam frequent fuerit Platonis auditor. It is poſſible that 
Cicero in this place alludes to that letter of Demoſthenes addreſfed 
to Heracliodoras, in which he thus ſpeaks of Plato's philoſophy. 
* Since you have eſpouſed the doctrine of Plato, which is ſo diſtant 
from avarice, from artifice, and violence za doctrine whoſe object 
is the perfection of goodneſs and juſtice! Immortal gods! when once 
* a man has adopted this doctrine, is it poſſible he ſhould deviate 
from truth, or entertain one ſelfiſn or ungenerous ſentiment ?”? 

+ He loſt his father at the age of ſeven; and he was ten years in 
ihe hands of guardians. He, therefore, began to plead in his cigh- 
tcenth year, which, as it was only in his own private affairs, was 
not forbidden by the laws, 
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cauſe a perſuaſive and powerful manner of ſpeaking, - | 


conteſted the crown, as I may call it, with the other ora. 


tors before the general aſſembly. 
However, in his firſt addreſs to the people, he wiz 
laughed at, and interrupted by their clamours ; for the 


violence of his manner threw him into a confuſion of pe- 


riods, and a diſtortion of his argument. Beſides, he had 
a weakneſs and a ſtammering in his voice, and a want of 


breath, which cauſed ſuch a diſtraction in his diſcourſe, 
that it was difficult for the audience to underſtand him, 
At laſt, upon his quitting the aſſembly, Eunomus ths 
Thriaſian, a man now extremely old, found him wanderins 
in a dejected condition in the Piræus, and took upon him 
to ſet him right, „ You,” ſaid he, „have a manner of 
« ſpeaking very like that of Pericles ; and yet you loſe 
« yourſelf out of mere timidity and cowardice. You 
neither bear up againſt the tumults of a popular aſſem- 
bly, nor prepare your body by exerciſe for the labour 
of the rum, but ſuffer your parts to wither away in 
« neghgence and ingolence.” 
Another time, we are told, when his ſpeeches had been 
Il received, and he was going home with his head covered, 
and in the greateſt diſtreſs, Satyrus the player, who was an 
acquaintance of his, followed, and went in with him, 
Demoſthenes lamented to him, « That, though he was 
* the moſt laborious of all the orators, and had almoſt 
ſacrificed his health to that application, yet he could 
gain no favour with the people ; but drunken ſeamen, 
and other unlettered perſons were heard ; and kept the 
roftrum, while he was entirely diſregarded “.“ « You 
ſay truc,“ anſwered Satyrus; “ but I will ſoon provide 
a remedy, if you will repeat to me ſome ſpeech in Euri- 
pides or Sypiiocles.” When Demoſthenes had done, Sa- 
tyrus pronounced the ſame ſpecch ; and he did it with ſuch 
propriety of action, and ſo much in character, that it ap- 
peared to the orator quite a different paſſage. He now 
underſtood ſo well how much grace and dignity action adds 
fo the beſt oration, that he thought it a ſmall matter to 
premeditate and compoſe, though with the utmoſt care, if 
the pronunciation and propriety of geſture were not attended 
to. Upon this, he built himſelt a ſubterancous ſtudy, 
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® This was the privilege of all democratic ſtates. Some think, that 
dy ſcamen, he means Demades, whoſe proſeſſion was that of a mariner. 
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* which remained to our times. Thither he repaired every 
day, to form his action, and exerciſe his voice; and he 


would often ſtay there for two or three months together ; 
ſhaving one fide of his head, that, if he ſhould happen to 
be ever ſo deſirous of going abroad, the ſhame of appearing 
in that condition might Keep him in. 

When he did go out upon a viſit, or received one, he 
would take ſomething that paſſed in converſation, ſome 
buſineſs or fact that was reported to him, for a ſubject to 
exerciſe himſelf upon. As ſoon as he had parted from his 
friends, he went to his ſtudy, where he repeated the matter 
in order as it paſſed, together with the arguments for and 
againſt it. The ſubſtance of the ſpeeches which he heard, 
he committed to memory, and afterwards reduced them to 


regular ſentences and periods *, meditating a variety of 


corre ctions and new forms of expreſſion, both for what 
others had ſaid to him, and he had addreſſed to them. 
Hence it was concluded that he was not a man of much 
genius; and that all his eloquence was the effect of labour. 
A ſtrong proof of this ſeemed to be, that he was ſeldom. 
1eard to ſpeak any thing extempore, and though the people 
often called upon him by name, as he fat in the aſſembly, 
to ſpeak to the point debated, he would not do it unleſs he 
came prepared. For this, many of the orators ridiculed 
him; and Pytheas, in particular, told him, That all 
nis arguments fmclled of the lamp.” Demoſthenes re- 
torted ſharply upon him, “ Yes, indeed; but your lamp 
and mine, my friend, are not conſcious to the ſame 
„ labours.” To others he did not pretend to deny his 
previous application, but told them, “ He neither wrote 
the whole of his orations, nor ſpoke without firſt com- 
** mitting part to writing.” He farther affirmed, 5 That 
this ſhowed him a good member of a democratic ſtate ; 
tor the coming prepared to the trum, was a mark of 
“ reſpect for the people. Whereas, to be regardleſs of 
u hat the people might think of a man's addreſs, thowed 
his inclination for oligarchy; and that he had rather 
gain his point by force than by perſuaſion,” Another 
proof they give us of his want of confidence on any ſudden 
occalion, is, that when he happened to be put in diſorder 
by the tumultuary behaviour of the peopte, Demades often 
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* Cicero did the ſame, as we find in his epiſtles to Atticus. Theſe 
arguments he calls Theſis Palitice. 
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roſe up to ſupport him in an extempore addreſs ; but he 
never did the ſame for Demades. 

Wherefare, then, it may be ſaid, did Æſchines call him 
an orator of the moſt admirable aſſurance? How could he 
ſtand up alone and refute Python the Byzantian “, whoſe 


eloquence poured againſt the Athenians like a torrent? | 
And when Lamachus the Myrrhenean + pronounced at the | 


Olympic games an encomium which he had written upon 
Philip and Alexander; and in which he had aſſerted many 
ſevere and reproachful things againit the Thebans and 
Olynthians, how could Demotthenes riſe up and prove, by a 
ready deduction of facts, the many benefits for which Greece 
was indebted to the Thebans and Chalſidians, and the many 
evils that the flatterers of the Macedonians had brought 
upon their country ? This, too, wrought ſuch a change in 
the minds of the great audience, that the ſophiſt, his an- 
tagoniſt, apprehending a tumult, ſtole out of the aſſembly. 

Upon the whole, it appears that Demoſthenes did not 
take Pericles entirely for his model. He only adopted his 
action and delivery, and his prudent reſolution not to make 
a practice of ſpeaking from a ſudden impulſe, or on any 
occaſion that might preſent itſelf ; being perſuaded, that it 
was to that conduct he owed his greatneſs. Yet, while he 
choſe not often to truſt the ſucceſs of his powers to fortune, 
he did not abſolutely neglect the reputation which may be 
acquired by ſpeaking on a ſudden occaſion. And, if we 
believe Eratoſthenes, Demetrius the Phalerian, and the 
comic poets, there was a great ſpirit and boldneſs in his 
unpremeditated orations, than in thoſe he had committed 
to writing. Eratoſthenes ſays, that, in his extemporaneous 


This was one of the moſt glorious circumſtances in the life of 
Demoſthenes. The fate of his country, in a great meaſure, depended 
on his eloquence. After Platæa was loſt, and Philip threatened to 
march againſt Athens, the Athenians applied for ſuccours to the 
Bœotians. When the league was eſtabliſhed, and the troops aſ- 
ſembled at Chæronea, Philip ſent ambaſſadors to the council of 
Beotia, the chief of whom was Python, one of the ableſt orators of 
his time. When he had inveighed with all the powers of eloquence 
againſt the Athenians and their cauſe, Demoſthenes anſwered him, 
and carried the point in their ſavour. He was ſo elevated with this 
victory, that he mentions it in one of his orations in almoſt the ſame 
terms that Plutarch has uſed here. 

+ If we ſuppoſe this Lamachus to have been of Attica, the text 
ſhould be altered from Myrrhenean to Myrrhinuſicn; for Myrrbinus 
was a borough of Attica. But there was a town called Myrrhine 


in Zolia, and another iu Lemnos, and probably Lamachus was of 
one of theſe, 
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tarangues, he often ſpoke as from a ſupernatural impulſe; 
and Demetrius tells us, that, in an addreſs to the people, 
like a man inſpired, he once uttered this oath in verſe, 


By earth, by all her fountains, ſtreams, and floods, 


One of the comic writers calls hum Rhopoperperethras , and 
another, ridiculing his frequent ale of the antitheſis, ſays, 
« As he took, fo he retook.” For Demoſthenes affected 
to uſe that expreſſion, Poſithly, Antiphanes played upon 
that paſſage in the oration concerning the Ifle of Haloneſus, 
in which Demoſthenes adviſed the Athenians “ nat to take, 
but to retake it from Philip . 

It was agreed, however, on all hands, that Demades 
excelled all the orators, when he truſted to nature only; 
and that his ſudden effuſions were ſuperior to the laboured 
ſneeches of Demoſthenes. Ariſto of Chios gives us the 
collo) ing account of the opinion of Theophraſtus concern- 
ing theſe orators. Being aſked in what liglit he looked 
pon Demoithenes as an orator ? he ſaid, „I think him 
„ worthy of Athens :?? what of Demades? “ I think him 
above it.” The ſame philoſopher relates of Polyeuctus 
the Sphettian, who was one of the principal perſons in the 
Athenian adminiſtration at that time, that he called“ Pe- 
i moſthenes the greateſt orator, and Phocton the moſt 
powerful ſpeaker ;?* becauſe the latter compriſed a great 
deal of ſenſe in a few words. To the fame purpoſe, we are 
told, that Demoſthenes himſelf, whenever Phocion got 
ap to oppoſe him, uſed to ſay to his friends, Here comes 
the pruning hook of my periods,” It is uncertain, in- 
deed, whether Demoſthenes referred to Phocion's manner 
ot ſpeaking, or to his life and character. The latter might 
be the caſe, becauſe he knew thar a word or nod from a 
man of ſuperior character, is more regarded than the long 
diſcoarſes of another. 

As for his perſonal defects, Demetrius the Phalerian, 
gives us an account of the remedies he applied to them; 
and he ſays he had it from Demoſthenes in his old age. 
The heſitation and ſtammering of his tongue, he corrected 


* A baberdaſter of ſmall wares, or ſomething like it. 

+ There is an expreſſion ſomething like what Plutarch has quoted, 
about the beginning of that oration. Libanius ſuſpects the whole 
ol that oration to be ſpurious; but this raillery of the poet on De- 
moſthenes, ſeems to prove that it was of his hand. 
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by practiſing to ſpeak with pebbles in his mouth; and he 
ſtrengthened his voice by running or walking up- hill, and 
pronouncing ſome paſſage in an oration or a poem, during 
the difficulty of breath which that cauſed. He had, more- 
over, a looking-glaſs in his houſe, before which he uſed to 
declaim, and adjuſt all his motions. 

It is ſaid, that a man came to him one day, and defired 
him to be his advocate againſt a perſon from whom he had 
ſuffered by aſſault. Not you, indeed,” ſaid Demoſ- 
thenes, “ you have ſuffered no ſuch thing.” „What!“ 
ſaid the man, raiſing his voice, “ have I not received 
„ thoſe blows?” „ Ay, now,” replied Demuſthenes, 
you do ſpeak like a perſon that has been injured.” 80 
much, in his opinion, do the tone of voice aud the action 
contribute to gain the ſpeaker credit in what he affirms. 

His action pleaſed the commonalty much; but people 
of taſte (among whom was Demetrius the Phalerean ), 
thought there was ſomething in it low, inelegant, and 
unmanly. Hermippus acquaints us, that Afton being 
aſked his opinion of the ancient orators, and thoſe of that 
time, ſaid, © Whoever has heard the orators of former 
e times, muſt admire the decorum and dignity with which 
“ they ſpoke. Yet when we read the orations of Demoſ- 
„ thenes, we moſt allow they have more art in the compo- 
“ ſition, and greater force.” It is needleſs to mention, 
that, in his written orations, there was ſomething extremely 
cutting and ſevere ; but, in his ſudden repartees, there 
was alſo ſomething of humour“. When Demades ſaid, 
« Demoſthenes to me! a ſow to Minerva ;** our orator 
made anſwer, * This Minerva was found the other day 
« playing the whore in Colyttus.” When a raſcal, ſur- 
named Chalchus +, attempted to jeft upon his late ftudics 
and long watchings, he ſaid, © I know my lamp offends 
« thee. But you need not wonder, my countrymen, that 
„ we have ſo many robberies, when we have thieves of 
6e braſs, and walls only of clay.” Though more of his 
ſayings might be produced, we ſhall paſs them over, and 

o on to ſeek the reſt of his manners and character in his 
actions and political conduct. 


r 


* Longinus will not allow him the leaſt excellence in matters ci 


humour or pleaſantry, Cap. xxviii. 
$ 'That is, Braſi. 
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He tells us himſelf, that he entered upon public buſi— 
cls in the time of the Phocian war“; and the ſame may 
he collected from his Philippics. For tome of the laſt of 
them were delivered after that war was finiſhed, and the 
former relate to the immediate trauſactions of it. It ap- 
pears alſo, that he was two and thirty years old, when he 
was preparing his oration againſt Midias: and yet, at that 
time, he had attained no name or power in the adminiſtra- 
tion. This, indeed, ſeems to be the reaſon of his drop- 
ping the proſecution for a ſum of money. For, 


no prayer, no moving art 
E'er bent that fierce, inexorable heart. Pope, 


He was vindictive in his nature, and implacable in his 
reſentments. He ſaw 1t a difficult thing, and out of the 
reach of his intereſt, to pull down a man ſo well ſupported 
on all fides, as Midias, by wealth and friends; and there- 
fore he liſtened to the application in his behalf. Had he 
{een any hopes or poſſibility of cruſhing his enemy, I can- 
not think that three thouſand drachmas could have diſ— 
armed his anger. 

He had a glorious ſubject for his political ambition, to 
defend the cauſe of Greece againſt Philip. He defended 
it like a champion worthy of ſuch a charge, and ſoon 
gained great reputation both tor eloquence and for the bold 
truths which he ſpoke. He was admired in Greece, and 

ourted by the king of Perſia, Nay, Philip himſelf had 
a much higher opinion of him than the other orators; and 
his enemies acknowledged that they had to contend with 


great man. For Zichines and Hyperides, in their very 


accuſations, give him ſuch a character. 

[ wonder, therefore, how Theopompus could ſay that he 
was a man of no ftcadineſs, who was never long pleaſed 
either with the ſame perſons or things. For, on the cou— 
trary, it appears, that he abode by the party and the 
meaſures which he firſt adopted; and was ſo far from 
quittiag them during his life, that he forfeited his life, 
rather than he would forſake them. Demades, to excuſe 
the inconſiſtency of his public character, uſed to ſay, I 
may have aflerted things contrary to my former ſenti- 
„ments, but not any thing contrary to the true intereſt 


In the one hundred and ſixth Olympiad, five hundred and thirty- 
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arce years before the Chriſtian era, Demoſthenes was then in his 
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« of the commonwealth.” Melanopus, who was of the 
oppoſite party to Calliſtratus, often ſuffered himſelf to be 
bought off, and then ſaid, by way of apology, to thi 
people, It is true, the man is my enemy, but the publ:. 
« good is an over. ruling conſideration.” And Nicodemus 
the Meſſenian, who ſirſt appeared ſtrong in the intereſt of 
Caſſander, and aſterwards in that of Demetrius, ſaid, „He 
did not contradict himfelt, for it was always the beſt way 
eto liſten to the ſtrongeſt. But we have nothing of that 
Lind to allege againſt Demoſthenes. He was never a time. 
ſerver either in his words or actions. The key of politics, 
which he firſt touched, he kept to without variation. 

Panztius, the philoſopher, aſſerts, that moſt of his 
orations are written upon this principle, that virtue 1s to be 
choſen for her own fake only; that, for inſtance, of 214 
crown, that againſt Ariſtocrates, that. for the immunitics, 
and the Philippics, In all theſe orations, he does not ex- 
tort his countrymen to that which is moſt agreeable, or caſy, 
or advantageous ; but points out honour and propriety as 
the firſt objects, and leaves the ſafety of the ſlate as a matter 
of inferior conſideration. 80 that, if, beſide that noble 
ambition which animated his meaſures, and the generous 
turn of his addreſſes to the people, he had been bleſt with 
the courage that war demands, and had kept his hands clean 
of bribes, he would not have been numbered with ſuch 
orators as Mirocles, Polyeuctus and Hyperides, but have 
deſerved to be placed in a higher ſphere with Cimon, 
Thucydides, and Pericles. _ 

Among thoſe who took the reins of government, after 
him *, Phocion, though not of the party in moſt eſteem, 
I mean that which ſeemed to favour the Macedonians; yet, 
on account of his probity and valour, did not appear at all 
inferior to Ephialtes, Ariſtides, and Cimon. But Demoſ- 
thenes had neither the courage that could be truſted in the 
field, nor was he (as Demetrius expreſſes it) ſufficiently 


* Toy yev ptr” autor, ſeems as if it would do, with the little para- 
phraſe we have given it; for Phocion did certainly hold the reius 
of government when Demoſthenes was no more. At the ſame time 
we muſt obſerve, that ſome inſiſt that the emendation of Wolfius, 
2 58 xa avroy, ſhould take place, becauſe Phocion was cotempo- 
rary to Demoſthenes; and becauic Plutarch ſays afterwards, ys yi 
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fortified againt the impreſſions of money. Though 

up againſt the aſſaults of corruption from Puihp +14 £4, 
Macedonians, yet he was taken by the gold of Suff 4 
ELebatana. So that he was much better qualified to recom- 
nend, than to imitate, the virtues of our anceſtors. It 
mult be acknowledged, however, that he excelled all the 
orators of his time, except Phocion, in his hte and conver- 
ſion, And we find in his orations, that he told the 
veople the boldeſt truths, that he oppoſed their inclina- 
tions, and corrected their errors with the greatelt ſpirit and 
freedom. Theopompus alſo acquaints us, that, when the 
Athenians were for having him manager of a certain im- 
peachment, and inſiſted upon it in a tumultuary manner, 
he would not comply, but roſe up and ſaid, “ My friends, 
„J will be your counſellor, whether you will or no; but 
« a falſe accuſer I will not be, how much ſoever you may 
« with it.” His behaviour in the caſe of Antipho, was of 
the ariſtocratic calt . The people had acquitted him in 
the general aſſembly ;z and yet he carried him before the 
areapagus; where, without regarding the offence it might 


give the people, he proved that he had promiſed Philip to- 


burn the arſenal ; upon which he was condemned by the 
council, and put to death. He likewiſe accuſed the prieſteſs 
Theoris of ſeveral miſdemeanors ; and, among the reſt, of 
her teaching the ſlaves many arts of impoſition. Such 
crimes, he inſiſted, were capital; and ſhe was delivered 
over to the executioner. 

Demoſthenes is ſaid to have written the oration for 
Apollodorus, by which he carried his cauſe againſt the 
general Timotheus, in an action of debt to the public 
treafury ; as alſo thoſe others againſt Phormio and Ste- 
phauus f; which was a juſt exception againſt his character. 


For he compoſed the oration which Phormio had pronounced 


againſt Apollodorus. This, therefore, was like furniſhing 
* enemies with weapons out of the ſame ſhop to fight one 
another, He wrote ſome public orations for others, before 
he had any concern in the adminiſtration himſelf, namely, 
'tofe againſt Androtion, Timocrates and Ariſtocrates. For 
it appears that he was only twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight 


® Sce his oration de Corona. 
f Dacier gives a quite contrary ſenſe :. Inſtead of, again? Phormio, 
he ſays, for Phormis, four Phormion ; though the Greek is vs ges 


Deu Probably he had a copy with a different reading, but he 
does not mention it, 
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years of age when he publiſhed thoſe orations. Tha: 
againit Ariſtogiton, and that for the immunities, he delivere 
himſelf, at the requeſt, as he ſays, of Cteſippus the ſon © 
Chabrias; though others tell us, it was becauſe he pai: 
his addreſſes to the young man's mother. He did net, 
however, marry her; for his wife was a woman of Samos, 
as Demetrius the Mag neſian informs us, in his account of 
perſons of the ſame name. It is uncertain, whether that 
againſt Alſchines, for betraying his truſt as ambaſſador *, 
vas ever ſpoken; though Idomeneus affirms that Aſchincs 
was acquitted only by thirty votes. This ſeems not to b. 
true, at leaſt fo far as may be conjectured from both their 
orations concerning the crown, For neither of them expreſsly 
ment ions it as a cauſe that ever came to trial. But this 1: 
a4 point winch we ſhall leave for others to decide. 
Demoſthenes, through the whole courſe of his political 
conduct, left none of the actions of the king of Macedon 
undiſparaged. Even in time of peace, he laid bold on 
every opportunity to raiſe ſuſpicions againſt him among the 
Athenians, and to excite their reſentment. Hence, Philip 
looked upon him as a perſon of the greateſt importance i 
Athens ; and when he went with nine other deputies to the 
court of that prince, after having given them all audience, 
he anſwered the ſpeech of Demoſthenes with greater care 
than the reſt, As to other marks of honour and reſpect, 
Demoſthenes had not an equal ſhare in them; they were 
beſtowed principally upon Aſchines and Philocrates. 
They, therefore, were large in the praiſe of Philip on all 
occaſions; and they inſiſted, in particular, on his elo- 
quence, his beauty, and even his being able to drink a 
great quantity of liquor. . Demoſthenes, who could not 
hear to hear him praiſed, turned theſe things off as trifles. 
The firſt,” he ſaid, „was the property of a ſophiſt, 
« the ſecond of a woman, and the third of a ſponge ; and 
« not one of them could do any credit to a king.“ 
Afterwards it appeared, that nothing was to be expected 
but war ; for, on one hand, Philip knew not how to fit 
down in tranquillity; and, on the other, Demoſthenes in- 
flamed the Athenians. In this caſe, the firſt ſtep the orato: 


r 
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* In this oration, Demoſthenes accuſed Fſchines of many cap 
tal crimes committed in the embaſſy on which he was ſent to obliy- 
Philip to ſwear to the articles of peace. Both that oration, and th. 
anſwer of Xſchines, are Hill extant, 
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cok, was, to pot the people upon ſending an armament 
0 Eubœa, which was brought under the yoke of Philip by 
its petty tyrants. Accordingly he drew up an edict, in 
purſuance of which they paſſed over to that peninſula, and 
drove out the Macedonians. His ſecond operation was 
the ſending ſuccours to the Byzantians and Perinthians, 

with whom Philip was at war. He perſuaded the neople 
to drop their reſentment, to forget the faulcs which both 
thole nations had committed in the confederate war, and 
to ſend a body of troops to their aſſiſtance. They did fo, 
aud it ſaved them from ruin. After this he went am- 
balſador to the ſtates of Greece ; and, by his animating 
addreſs, brought them almoſt all to join in the league 
azainit Philip. Beſide the troops of the ſeveral cities, 
they took an army of mercenaries, to the number of fifteen 
thouſand foot, and two thoutand horle, into pay, and rea- 
dily contributed to the charge. Theophraſtus tells us, 
that, when the allies defired their contributions might be 
ſettled, Crobylus the orator anſwered, “ That war could 
not be brought to any ſet diet.“ 

The eyes of all Greece were now upon theſe movements; 
and all were ſolicitous for the event. The cities of Eubaa, 
the Achæans, the Corinthians, the Megarenſians, the 
Leucadians, the Corcyrzans, had each ſeverally engaged 
for themſelves againſt the Macedonians. Vet the greateſt 
work remained for Demoſthenes to do; which was to 
bring the Thebans over to the league. Their country 
bordered upon Attica ; they had a great army on foot, and 
were then reckoned the beſt ſoldiers in Greece. But they 
nad recent obligations to Philip in the Phocian war, and 
therefore it was not eaſy to draw them from him; eſpecially 
waen they conſidered the frequent quarrels and acts of 
hoſtility in which their vicinity to Athens engaged them. 

dTcantime Philip, clated with his ſucceſs at Amphiſſa, 
lurpriſed Elatea, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Phocis. The 
Athenians were {truck with aſtoniſhment, and not one of 
em durſt mount the roffrum : No one knew what advice 
to give; but a melancholy filence reigned in the city. In 
this ditreſs Demoſthenes alone ſtood forth, and propoſed, 

tat application ſhould be made to the Thebans. He like- 
wiſe animated the people i in his uſual manner, and inſpired 
them with freſh hopes ; in conſequence of which, he was 
lent ambaſſador to 3 ſome others being joined in 
commiſſion with him. Philip too, on his part, as Maryas 
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informs us, ſent Amyntus and Clearchus, two Macedo. 
nians, Doachus the Theſſalian, and Thrafidzus the Elean“. 
to anſwer the Athenian deputies, The Thebans were not 
ignorant what way their true intereſt pointed; but each of 
them had the evils of war before his eyes ; for their Phocian 
wounds were ſtill freſh upon them. However, the powers 
of the orator, as 'Theopompus tells us, rekindled their 
courage and aiabition ſo effectually, that all other objects 
were diſregarded, They loſt fight of fear, of caution, of 
every prior attachment, and, through the force of his 
eloquence, fell with enthuſiaſtic tranſports into the path 
of houour, 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of the orator, that 
Philip immediately ſent ambaſſadors ta Athens to apply for 
peace; Greece recovered her ſpirits, whilit ſhe ſtood wait- 
ing for the event ; and not only the Atheman generals, but 
the governors of Bœotia, were ready to execute the com- 
mands of Demoſthenes. All the aſſemblies, as well thoſe 
of Thebes, as thoſe of Athens, were under his direction; 
he was equally beloved, equally powerful in both places; 
and, as Theopompus ſhows, it was no more than his merit 
claimed. Bur the ſuperior power of fortune, which ſeems 
to have been working a revolution, and drawing the li- 
berties of Greece to a period at that time, oppoſed and 
baffled all the meafures that could be taken. The deity 
diſcovered many tokens of the approaching event. Among 
the reſt, the prieſteſs of Apollo delivered dreadful oracles ; 
and an old prophecy from the Sibylline books was then 
much repeated— 


Far from Thermodon's banks, when, ſtain'd with blood, 
Beotia trembles o'er the crimſon flood, 

On eagle-pinions let me pierce the ſæy, 

And ſee the vanquiſh'd weep, the victor die! 


This Thermodon, they ſay, is a ſmall river in our country 
near Chæœronea, which falls into the Cephifus. At preſent 


* As the country of Amyntas and Clearchus is mentioned, ſo in 
all probability was that of the other ambaſſadors who were to act 
with them. The text, as it now ſtands, is Awoyrev pets xar Kaiizpyov 
Ma xt erg, Aas xe Je &. Otoox)ov x xi @pzoudaioy. The x. belore 
Ota ke, ſhould probably be taken away. As to Thraſydæus, 18 
find in Plutarch's morals, that he was an Elcan. 
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we know no river of that name; but we conjecture that the 
Hxzmon which runs by the temple of Hercules, where 
the Greeks encamped, might then be called Thermodon; 
and the battle having filled it with blood and the bodies of 
the flain, it might, on that account, change its appella- 
tion. Durius, indeed, ſays, that Thermodon was not a 
civer, but that ſome of the ſoldiers, as they were pitching 
their tents, and opening the trenches, found a ſmall ſtatue, 
vith an inſeription, which ſignified, that the perſon repre- 
ſeated was Thermodon holding a wounded Amazon in 
his arms. He adds, that there was another oracle on the 
ſubject, much taken notice of at that time 


Fell bird of prey, 

Wait thou the plenteous harveſt which the ſword 

Will give thee on Thermodon. 
But it is hard to ſay what truth there 1s in theſe ac- 
counts, 

As to Demoſthenes, he is ſaid to have had ſuch con- 
dence in the Grecian arms, and to have been ſo much 
elated with the courage and ſpirit of ſo many brave men 
calling for the enemy, that he would not ſuffer them to re- 
card any oracles or prophecies. He told them, that he 
luſpected the propheteſs herſelf of Philippizing. He put 
the Thebaus in mind of Epaminondas, and the Athenians 
of Pericles, how they reckoned ſuch things as mere pre- 
texts of cowardice, and purſued the plan which their reaſon 
had dictated, Thus far Demoſthenes acquitted himſelf 
like a man of ſpirit and honour, But in the battle, he per- 
formednothing worthy of the glorious things he had ſpoken, 
le quitted his poſt ; he threw away his arms; he fled in 
de moſt infamous manner; and was not aſhamed, as Pythe- 
:5 ſays, to bely the inſcription which he had put upon his 
ſield in golden characters, ro GOOD FORTUNE. 

_ inmedaately after the victory, Philip, in the elation of 
lis heart, committed a thouſand exceſſes. He drank to 
intoxication, and danced over the dead, making a kind of 
long of the firſt part of the decree which Demoſthenes had 
procured, and beating time to it—Demeſthenes ihe Peancar, 
/on of Demoſthenes, has decreed. But when he came to be 
tober again, and conſidered the dangers with which he had 
lately been ſurrounded, he trembled to think of the pro- 
digious force and power of that orator, who had obliged 
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him to put both empire and life on the caſt of a day, on a 
few hours of that day “. 

The fame of Demoſthenes reached the Perhan court; and 
the king wrote letters to his lieutenants, commanding them 
to ſupply him with money, and to attend to him more than 
to any other man in Greece; becauſe he belt knew how to 
make a diverſion in his favour, by railing freſh troubles, 
and finding employment for the Macedoman arms nearer 
home. 'This Alexander afterwards diſcovered by the letters 
of Demoſthenes which he found at Sardis ; and the papers 
of the Perſian governors expreſſing the ſums which had 
heen given him. | 

When the Greeks had loſt this great battle, thoſe of the 
contrary faction attacked Demolthenes, and brought a va- 
riety of public accuſations againſt him. The people, how- 
ever, not only acquitted him, but treated him with the 
tame reſpect as babies, and called him to the helm again, 
as a perſon whom they knew to be a wellwiſher to his 
country. Sa that, when the bones of thoſe who fell at 
Chzronea were brought home to be interred, they pitched 
upon Demoſthenes to make the funeral oration, They 
were, therefore, ſo far from bearing their misfortune in a 
mean and ungenerous manner, as Theopompus, in a tragical 
ikrain, and Ar it ; that, by the great honour they did the 
counſellor, they ſhowed they did not repent of having tol- 
lowed his advice. 

Demoſthenes accordingly made the oration, But, after 
this, he did not prefix his own name to his edicts, becauſe 
he conſidered fortune as inauſpicious to him; but ſome- 
times that of one friend, ſometimes that of another, till 
he recovered his ſpirits upon the death of Philip. For that 
prince did not long ſurvive his victory at Chzronea ; and 


his fate ſeemed to be preſignified in the laſt of the verſes 
above quoted: 


And fee the vanquiſhed. weep, the victor die! 


Demoſthenes. had ſecret intelligence of the death of 
Philip; and, in ordgr to prepoſſeſs the people with hopes 
of ſome good ſucceſs to come, he entered the aſſembly with 


* Demades the orator contributed to bring him to the right uſe of 
his reaſon, when he told him with ſuch diſtinguiſhed magnanimity, 
„That fortune had placed him in the character of Agamemnon, 
„but that he choſe to play the part of Therſites. 
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a gay countenance, pretending he had ſeen a viſion which 
announced ſomething great for Athens.“ Soon after, meſ- 
{cngers came with an account of Philip's death. The 
Athenians immediately offered ſacrifices of acknowledg— 
ment to the gods for ſo happy an event, and voted a crown 
de Pauſanias, who killed him. Demoſthenes, on this oc- 
cation, made his appearance iu magnthcent attire, and with 
„ garland on lis head, though it was only the ſeventh day 
after nis daughter's death, as Mſchines tells us, who, on 
that account, reproaches him as an unnatural father. But 
ne matt himſelf have been of an ungenerous and effeminate 
boltion, if he conhdered tears and lamentations as 
marks of a Kind and affectionate parent, and condemned 
the man who bore fuch a loſs with moderation. 

At the fame time, I do not pretend to ſay the Athent- 
were right in crowning themſelves with flowers, or in 
{zcrificing, upon the deatli of a prince who had behaved 
to them with ſo much gentleneſs and humanity in their 
iyfortunes. For it was a meanneſs, below contempt, to 
Eonour him in his life, aud admit him a citizen; and yet, 
alter he was fallen by the hands of another, not to keep 
their joy within any bounds, but to inſult the dead, and 
ling triumphal ſongs, as if they had performed ſome ex- 
draordinary act of valour. 

[ commend Demoſthienes, indeed, for leaving the tears 
and other inſtauces of mourning, which his domettic miſ- 
fortunes might claim, to the women, and going about ſuch 
actions as he thought conducive to the welfare of his 
country, For I think a man of ſuch firmneſs and other 
abilities as a ſtateſman ought to have, thould always have 
the common concern in view, and look upon his private 
accidents or buſineſs as conliderations much inferior to the 
public, In conſequence of which, he will be much more 
careful to maintain his dignity, than actors who perſonate 
Kings and tyrants ; and yet theſe, we ſee, neither laugh 
nor weep according to the «26:ates of their own paſſions, but 
as they are directed by the ſubject ot the drama, It is 
wiverfally acknowledged that we are not to abandon the 
unhappy to their ſorrows, but to endeavour to conſole 
them by ratioual diſcourſe, or by turning their attention to 
more agreeable objects; in the ſame manner as we detire 
thoſe who have weak eyes, to turn them from bright and 
dazzling colours, to green, or others of a ſofter End. Ant 
what better conſolation can there be under domeRic ig. 
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tions, than to attemper and alleviate them with the public 
ſucceſs“; ſo that, by ſuch a mixture, the bad may be cor. 
rected by the good. Theſe reflections we thought proper 
to make, becauſe we have obſerved that this diſcourſe of 
AMſchiines has weakened the minds of many perſons, and 
put them upon indulging all the effeminacy of ſorrow, 
Demoſthenes now ſolicited the ſtates of Greece again, 
and they entered once more into the league. The The- 
bans, being furniſhed with arms by Demoſthenes, attacked 
the garriſon in their citadel, and killed great numbers; 
and the Athenians prepared to join them in the war. De— 
moſthenes mounted the roftrum almoſt every day; and he 
wrote to the king of Perſia's heutenants in Aſia, to invite 
them to commence hoſtilities from that quarter againſt 
Alexander, whom he called a boy, a ſecond Margites f. 
But when Alexander had ſettled the affairs of his own 
country, and marched into Bœotia with all his forces, the 
pride of the Athenians was humbled, and the ſpirit of 
Demoſthenes died away. They deſerted the Thebans 
and that unhappy people had to ſtand the whole fury of the 
war by themſelves ; in conſequence of which, they loſt their 
city. The Athenians were in great trouble and confuſion; 
and they could think of no better meaſure, than the ſend- 
ing Demoſthenes, and ſome others, ambaſſadars to Alex- 
ander. But Demoſthenes, dreading the anger of that 
monarch, turned back at Mount Cithæron, and relinquiſh- 
ed his commiſſion. Alexander immediately ſent deputies 
Jo Athens, who (according to Idomeneus and Duris) de- 
manded that they would deliver up ten of their orators. 
But the greateſt part, and thoſe the moſt reputable of the 
hiſtorians fay, that he demanded only theſe eight, Demoſ- 
thenes, Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Myrocles, Da- 
mon, Calliſthenes, and Charidemus. On this occaſion, 
Demoſthenes addreſſed the people in the fable of the ſheep, 


In the printed text, it is æu r eruxures, but the Yulceb, and 
argther manuſcript give us «rvxgons. Some queſtion whether 
x8/Ywy TaJwy can mean public joy, though vag does certainly ſome- 
times mean the affe ctions or pathons in gercral, It would, indeed, 
de good ſenſe to ſay, We ought to loſe our private ſorrows in the 
public; Doſt thou mourn for thyſelf, when thy country is periſhing ? 
But that interpretation would not agrec with what follows, 716 
£5400 aparturay rw , that the bad may be correfted by the good. 

+ Homer wrote a ſatire againſt this Margites, who appears te 
have been a very contemptible character. 
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who were to give up their dogs to the wolves, before the 
would grant them peace. By which he inſinuated, that he 
and the other orators were the guards of the people, as the 
dogs were of the flock ; and that Alexander was the great 
wolf they had to treat with. And again: „As we fee 
« merchants carrying about a ſmall ſample in a diſh, by 

which they fell large quantities of wheat; ſo you, in 
us, without knowing it, deliver up the whole body of 
citizens.” Theſe particulars we have from Ariſtobulus 
of Caſſandria. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full aſſem- 
bly ; and Demades ſecing them in great perplexity, offer. 
ed to go alone to the king of Macedon, and intercede for 
the orators, on condition that each of them would give 
kim five talents ; whether it was that he depended upon 
the friendſhip that prince had for him, or whether he 
hoped to find him, like a lion, ſatiated with blood, he ſuc- 
ceeded, however, in his application for the orators, and 
reconciled Alexander to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the reputation 
of De.nades, and the other orators of his party, great! 
tacrealed ; and that of Demolthenes gradually declined. 
It is true, he raiſed his head a little, when Agis, king of 
Sparta, took the field; but it ſoon fell again; for the 
Athenians refuſed to join him, Agis was killed in battle, 
and the Lacedæmonians entirely routed, 

About this time “, the affair concerning the crown, came 
again upon the carpet. The information was firſt laid under 
the archonſhip of Chærondas; and the cauſe was not deter- 
mined till ten years after t, under Ariſtophon. It was the 
moſt celebrated cauſe that ever was pleaded, as well on ac- 
count of the reputation of the orators, as the generous beha- 
viour of the judges. For, though the proſecutors of Demoſ- 
thenes were then in great power, as being entirely in the Ma- 
eedonian intereſt, the judges would not give their voices 
againſt him; but, on the contrary, acquitted him ſo 


honourably, that AÆſchines had not a fifth part of the 
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* Demoſthenes rebuilt the walls of Athens at his own expence; 
for which the people, at the motion of Cteſiphon, decreed him a 
crown of gold. This excited the envy and jealouſy of ZEſchines, 
who thereupon brought that ſamous impeachment againſt Demoſ- 
thenes, which occaſtoned his inimitable oration de Corona. 

+ Plutarch muſt be miſtaken here. It does not appear, upon the 
e ucteſt calculation, to have been more than eight years, 
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ſuffrazes*. Æſchines immediately quitted Athens, and 
ſpent the reſt of his days iu teaching rhetoric at Rhodes 
and in Loma. 

It was not long after this, that Harpalus came from Afia 
to Atheas +. He had fled from the ſervice of Alexander, 
both becauſe he was conſcious to himſelf of having falſificd 
his truſt, to miniſter to his pleaſure, and becauſe he dread. 
ed his matter, who now was become terrible to his beſt 
friends. As he applied to the people of Athens for theiter, 
and deſired protection for his thips and treaſures, molt ot 
the orators had an eye upon the gold, and ſupported his 
application with all their intereſt. Demoſtheues at firit 
adviied them to order Harpalus off immediately, and to 
be particularly careful not to involve the city in war again, 
without any jult or neceſſary cauſe. 

Yet a few days aiter, when they were taking an account 
of the treaſure, Harpalus perceiving that Demoſthenes was 
much pleaſed with one of the king's cups, and ſtood ad- 
miring the workmanſhip and faſhion, deſired him to take 
Xt in his hand, and feel the weight of the gold. Demul- 
thenes being ſurpriſed at the weight, and aiking Harpalus 
how much it might bring, he ſmiled and ſaid, „It will 
„ bring you twenty talents.” And as ſoon as it was pight, 
he ſent him the cup with that ſum. For Harpalus knew 
well enough how to dittmguiſh a man's paſſion for gold, 
by his pleaſure at the fight, and the keen looks he caſt upon 
it. Demolthenes could not relilt the temptation ; it made 
all the impreſſion upon him that was expected ; he received 
the money, like a garriſon, into his houſe, and went over 
to the intereſt of Harpalus. Next day, he came into the 
aſſembly with a quantity of wool and bandages about his 
neck; and when the people called upon him to get up and 
ſpeak, he made figns that he had loſt his voice. Upon 
which ſome that were by, ſaid, „it was no common 
e hoarſeneſs that he had got in the night ; it was a hoarſe- 
* nels occaſioned by ſwallowing gold and ſilver.“” Atter- 


* This was a very ignominious circumſtance; for if the accuſer had 
not a fifth part of the ſuffrages, he was fined a thouſand drachmas. 

+ — had the charge of Alexander's treaſure in Babylon; 
and, flattering himſelf that he would never return ſrom his Indian 
expedition, he gave into all manner of crimes and exceſſes. At laſt, 
when he found that Alexander was really returning, and that he 
took a ſevere account of ſuch people as himſelf, he thought proper 
to march off with 5000 talents, and 6000 men, into Attica. 
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wards, when all the people were appriſed of his takiug the 
bribe, and he wanted to ſpeak in his own defence, they 
would not ſuffer him, but raiſed a clamour, and expreſſed 
heir indignation, At the ſame time, ſomebody or other 
ityod up and ſaid ſneeringly, 4 Will you not liſten to the 
« man with the cup *.” The Athenians then immediately 
ſent Harpalus off; and, fearing they might be called to 
account for the money with winch the orators had becn 
corrupted, they made a ſtrict inquiry after it, and ſearched 
all their houſes, except that of Callicles the fon of Arre- 
nides z whom they ſpared, as Theopompus ſays, becauſe 
he was newly married, and his bride was in his houſe. 

At the ſame time, Demoſthenes, ſeemingly with a delign 
to prove his innocence, moved for an order, that the affair 
\hould be brought before the court of Areopagus, and all 
»-rſonas puniſhed who ſhould be found guilty of taking 
bribes, In conſequence of which, he appeared before that 
court, and was one of the firſt that were convicted, Being 
lentenced to pay a fine of fifty talents, and to be impriſoned 
till it was paid, the diſgrace of his conviction, and the 
weakneſs of his conſtitution, which could not bear cloſe 
confinement, determined him to fly; and this he did, un- 
diſcovered by ſome, and aſſiſted by others. It is ſaid, that 
when he was not far from the city, he perceived ſome ot 
his late adverſaries following , and endeavoured to hide 
himſelf. But they called to him by name; and when they 
came nearer, deſired him to take ſome neceſſary ſupplies of 
money, which they had brought with them for that pur- 
poſe. They aſſured him, they had no other defign in fol- 
lowing ; and exhorted him to take courage. But Demoſ- 
thenes gave into more violent expreſſions of grief than ever, 
and ſaid, What comfort can I have, when I leave enemies 
* in this city more generous than it ſeems poſſible to find 
friends in any other?” He bore his exile in a very 
weak and effeminate manner. For the moſt part, he re- 
ded in Ægina or Trœzene; where, whenever, he looked 
towards Attica, the tears fell from his eyes. In his expreſ- 


This alludes to a cuſtom of the ancients at their feaſts; where- 
in it was uſual for the cup to paſs from hand to hand; and the per- 
fon who held it ſung a ſong, to which the reſt gave attention. 

+ It is recorded by Phocius, that Eſchines, when he left Athens, 
was followed in like manner, and aſſiſted by Demoſthenes; and that, 
when he offered him conſolations, he made the fame anſwer. Pu- 


tarch likewiſe mentions this circumſtance in the lives of the ten 
CTators, 
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ſions, there was nothing of a rational firmneſs ; nothin 
anſwerable to the bold things he had ſaid and done in his 
adminiſtration. When he left Athens, we are told, he 
lifted up his hands towards the citadel, and ſaid, «© 0 
«© Minerva, goddeſs of thoſe towers, whence is it that thou 
e delighteſt in three ſuch monſters as an owl, a dragon, 
and the people? The young men who reſorted to him 
for inſtruction, he adviſed, by no means, to meddle with 
affairs of ſtate. He told them, “ "That, if two roads had 
« been ſhown him at firſt, the one leading to the rum 
© and the buſineſs of the aſſembly, and the other to certain 
© deſtruction ; and he could have foreſeen the evils that | 
« awaited him in the political walk, the fears, the envy, 0 
« the calumny, and contention; he would have choſen F 
« that road which led to immediate death.“ 

During the exile of Demoſthenes, Alexander died *, | 
The Greek cities once more combining upon that event, ' 
Leoſthenes performed great things; and, among the ret, | 
drew a line of circumvallation around Antipater, whom he 
had ſhut up in Lamia. Pytheas the orator, with Callune- 
don and Carabus, left Athens, and, going over to Antipater, 
accompanied his friends and ambaſſadors in their applica- 
tions to the Greeks, and in perſuading them not to deſert 
the Macedonian cauſe, nor liſten to the Athenians. On rhe 
other hand, Demoſthenes joined the Athenian deputies, and 
exerted himſelf greatly with them in exhorting the ſtates to 
fall with united efforts upon the Macedonians, and drive 
them out of Greece, Phylarchus tells us, that, in one of 
the cities of Arcadia, Pytheas and Demoſthenes ſpoke with 
great acrimony ; the one in pleading for the Macedonians, 
and the other for the Greeks. Pytheas 1s reported to have 
ſaid, © As ſome ſickneſs is always ſuppoſed to be in the 
*« houſe into which aſs's milk is brought; ſo the city, 
« which an Athenian embaſſay ever enters, muſt neceſſarily 
« bein a ſick and decaying condition.“ Demoſthenes 
turned the compariſon againſt him, by ſaying, © As aſs's 
milk never enters but for curing the fick ; ſo the Athe- 
« mans never appear but for remedying ſome diſorder.” 

The people of Athens were ſo much pleaſed with this 
repartee, that they immediately voted for the recal of 
Demoſthenes. It was Damon the Pzanean, couſin- german 


to Demoſthenes, who drew up the decree. A galley was 
8 


Olymp. cxiv. Demoſtkenes was then in his fiſty-cighth year. 
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ſent to fetch him from Ægina; and when he came up 
om the Piræus to Athens, the whole body of citizens 
cent to meet and congratulate him on his return; inſo— 
much that there was neither a magiſtrate nor prieſt left in 
the town. Demetrius of Magneſia acquaiuts us, that De- 
moſthenes lifted up his hands towards heaven in thanks 
for that happy day. Happier,” ſaid he, “ is my return 
« than that of Alcibiades. It was through compluſion 
« that the Athenians reitored him, but me they have re- 
called from a motive of kindneſs.” 

The fine, however, {till remained due; for they could 
not extend their grace ſo far as to repeal his ſentence, But 
they found out a method to evade the law, while they 
ſcemed to comply with it. It was the cuſtom, in the ſacri- 
fices to Jupiter the Preſerver, to pay the perſons who pre- 
pared and adorned the altars. They, therefore, appointed 
Demolthenes to this charge; and ordered that he ſhould 
have fifty talents for his trouble, which was the ſum his 
fine amounted to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his country, 
The affairs of Greece ſoon went to ruin, They loſt the 
battle of Crano in the month of Auguſt“, a Macedonian 
garriſon entered Munychia in September 4, and De- 
moſthenes loſt his life in October |. 

It happened in the following manner: When news 
waz brought that Antipater and Craterus were coming to 
Athens, Demoſthenes and thoſe of his party haſtened to get 
out privately before their arrival. Hereupon, the people, at 
the motion of Demades, condemned them to death, As 
they fled different ways, Antipater ſent a company of ſoldiers 
about the country to ſeize them. Archias, ſurnamed Pha- 
ga:lotheras, or the exile-hunter, was their captain. It is 
aid, he was a native of Thurim, and had been ſome time 
2 tragedian; they add, that Polus of AÆgina, who excelled 
all the actors of his time, was his ſcholar, Hermippuse 
reckons Archias among the diſciples of Lacritus the rhe- 
torician; and Demetrius ſays he ſpent ſome time at the 
ſchool of Anaximenes. This Archias, however, drew 
Hyperides the orator, Ariſtonicus of Marathon, and Hi- 
meræus, the brother of Demetrius the Phalerean, out of 
the temple of Hacus in Ægina, where they had taken re- 
tuge, and ſent them to Antipater at Cleonæ. There they 


Metagitnion. + Botdromion, 4 Pyanepſion. 
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were executed; and Hyperides is {aid to have firſt had hu: 
tongue cut out. 

Archias being informed that Demoſthenes had taken 
ſanctuary in the temple of Neptune at Calauria, he and 
his Thracian ſoldiers paſſed over to it in row boats, A. 
ſoon as he was landed, he went to the orator, and end. 
vourcd to perſuade him to quit the temple, and go with 
him to Antipater ; aſſuring him that he had no hard. mea. 
ſure to expect. But it happened that Demoſthenes had 
{cen a {trange viſion the night before. He thought that lie 
was contending with Archias, which could play the trage- 
dian the belt ; that he ſucceeded in his action; had the 
audience on his de, and would certainly have obtained 
the prize, had not Archias outdone him in the dreſſes ani 
decorations of the theatre, Therefore, when Archias had 
addrefſed him with a great appearance of humanity, he 
fixed his eyes on him, and ſaid, without riſing from hi 
ſeat, * Neither your action moved me formerly, nor do 
« your promſes move me now.” Archias then began to 
threaten him; upon which he ſaid, * Before, you acted a 
% part; now you ſpeak as from the Macedonian tripod, 
„Only wait a while, till I have ſent my laſt orders to my 
«© family.” So faying, he retired into the inner part ot 
the temple ; and, taking ſome paper, as if he meant to 
write, he put the pen in his mouth, and bit it a conſiderable 
time, as he uſed to do when thoughtful about his compo- 
fition : after which, he covered his head, and put it in a 
reclining poſture, The ſoldiers who ſtood at the door, 
apprehending that he took theſe methods to put off the 
fatal ftroke, laughed at him, and called him a coward. 
Archias then approaching him, deſired him to rife, aud 
began to repeat the promiſes of making his peace with 
Antipater. Demoſthenes, who by this time felt the opera- 
rion of the poiſon he had taken ſtrong upon him, uncovered 
his face, and looking upon Archias, Now,” ſaid he, 
« you may act the part of Creon “ in the play, as ſoon 23 
« you pleaſe, and caſt out this carcaſs of mine unburic4. 
For my part, O gracious Neptune, I quit thy temple 
« with my breath within me. But Antipater and the Ma- 
cedonians would not have ſcrupled to profane it wit! 
„ murder.“ By this time he could ſcarcely ſtand, and 


* Alluding to that paſſage in the Antigone of Sophocles, Where 
Creon forbids the body of Polynices to be buried, 
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ere fore defired them to ſupport him. But in attempt- 
1,7 to walk out, he fell by the altar, and expired with a 
gzroan. 

Ariſto ſays, he ſucked the poiſon from a pen, as we have 
related it. One Pappus, whoſe memoirs were recovered 
by Hermippus, reports, that, when he fell by the altar, 
there was found on his paper the beginning of a letter, 
„ Demoſthenes to Antipater,” and nothing more, He 
adds, that people being ſurpriſed that he died ſo quickly, 
we Thracians who ſtood at the door, aſſured them that he 
A the poiſon in his hand out of a piece of cloth, and put 
it to his mouth. To them it had the appearance of gold. 
Unou inquiry made by Archias, a young maid who ſerved 
Demoſthenes, faid, he had long wore that piece of cloth by 
way of amulet. Eratolthenes teils us, that he kept the 
poiſon in the hollow of a bracelet button which he wore 
upon his arm. Many others have written upon the ſubject ; 
but it is not .neceſlary to give all their different accounts. 
We ſhall only add, that Democharis, a ſervant of Demol- 
thenes, aſſerts, that he did not think his death owing to 
poiſon, but to the favour of the gods, and a happy provi- 
dence, which ſnatched him from the cruelty of the Ma- 
celonians, by a ſpeedy and eaſy death, He died on the 
fixteenth of October, which is the moſt mournful day in 
the ceremonies of the Theſmophoria *. The women keep it 
with faſting in the temple of Ceres. 

It was not long before the people of Athens paid him 
the honours that were due to him, by erecting his ſtatue in 
braſs, and decreeing that the eldett of his family ſhould 
he maintained in the Prytaneum, at the public charge. 
This celebrated inſcription was put upon the pedeital of his 


ſtatue: 


Divine in ſpeech, in judgment, too, divine, 

Had vatour's wreath, Demoſthenes, been thine, 
Fair Greece had ſtill her freedom's enſign borne, 
And held the ſcourge of Macedon in ſcorn : 


For no regard is to be paid to thoſe who ſay that Demoſ. 


„his was an annual feſtival in honour of Ceres. It began the 
fourrecnth of October, and ended the eighteenth. The third day of 
the feſtival was a day of faſting and mortification ; and this 1s the 
Jay that Plutarch ſpeaks of. 
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thenes himſelf uttered theſe lines in Calauria, juft before . 
took the poiſon, * 

A little before I viſited Athens, the following advent 
is ſaid to have happened. A ſoldier being ſummoned 1+ 
appear before the commanding officer upon ſome miſt. 
meanor, put the little gold he had in the hands of the i) at, 
of Demoſthenes, which were in ſome meaſure clenched. 
A ſmall plane-tree grew by it, and many leaves, eitls; 
accidentally lodged there by the winds, or purpoſely {: 
placed by the ſoldier, covered the gold a conſiderable tine, 


When he returned and found his money entire, the fame ef 
this accident was ſpread abroad, and many of the wits of We ©: 
Athens ſtrove which could write the beſt copy of verſcs, 0k 


to vindicate Demoſthenes from the charge of corruption, W 
As for Demades, he did not _=y enjoy the new honours W Li 
he had acquired. 'The Being who took it in charge to [1 


revenge Demoſthenes, led him into Macedonia, where he ne 
juſtly periſhed by the hands of thoſe whom he had bafely * 
flattered, They had hated him for ſome time; but at lt 
they caught him in a fact which could neither be excuſed 5 
nor pardoned. Letters of his were intercepted, in which 


he exhorted Perdiccas to feize Macedonia, and deliver 
Greece, which, he ſaid, © hung only by an old rotten ſtalk,” 
meaning Antipater. Dinarchus, the Corinthian, acculing 
him of this treaſon, Caſſander was ſo much provoked, that 
he ſtabbed his fon in his arms, and afterwards gave orders 
for his execution. Thus, by the moſt dreadful misfortunes, 
he learned that iraitors always firft fell themſelves : A truth 
which Demoſthenes had often told him before, but he would 
never believe it. Such, my Soſſius, is the life of Demol- 
thenes, which we have compiled in the beſt manner we 
could, from books and from tradition. 


This inſcription, ſo ſar from doing Demoſthenes honour, is the 
greateſt diſgrace that the Athenians could have faſtened on his mo- 
mory, Tt reproaches him with a weakneſs, which, when rhe {afety 
of his country was at ſtake, was ſuch 2 deplorable want of vizw* 
and manhood, as no parts or talznts could atone for, 


41 


Gee. 


Foe account we have of Helvia the mother of Cicero, 
„hat her family was noble“, and her character excel- 
ent. Of his father there is nothing ſaid but in extremes, 
"or ſome affirm that he was the ſon of a tullerf, and edu- 
ted in that trade, while others deduce his origin from 
Attius Tullus t, a prince who governed the Volici with 
great reputation. Be that as it may, I think the firſt of the 
tynily who bore the name of Cicero, muſt have been an 
xtraordinary man; and for that reaſon his poiterity did 
t reject the appellation, but rather took to it with plea- 
ure, though it was a common ſubject of ridicule ; for the 
Latins call a vetch cicer, and he had a flat excreicence on 
he top” of his noſe in reſemblance of a vetch, from which 
ne got that ſurname 9. As for the Cicero of whom we are 
writing, his friends adviſed him, on his firft application to 
 bufinels, and ſoliciting one of the great offices of Rate, to 
ay aide or change that name. But he anſwered with great 
ſirit, «That he would endeavour to make the name of 
Cicero more glorious than that of the Scauri and the 
„Catuli.“ When quzſtor in Sicily, he conſecrated in 
one of the temples a vaſe or ſome other offering in ſilver, 
pon which he inſcribed his two firſt names Marcus Tullius, 
«nd, punning upon the third, ordered the artiſicer to en- 
grave a vetch. Such is the account we have of his name. 

He was born on the third of January ||, the day on which 
de magiſtrates, now ſacrifice and pay their devotions for the 
tealth of the emperor ; and it is ſaid that his mother was 


* Cinna was of this family. 
F Dion tells us that Q. Calenus was the author of this calumny. 
Cicero in his books d Legibus, has ſaid enough to ſhow that both his 
_ and grandfather were perſons of property and of a liberal 
education. 


' ; The ſame prince to whom Coriolanus retired four hundred years 
CiIOTe, 

Pliny's account of the origin of this name is more probable, 
He ſuppoſes that the perſon who firſt bore it was remarkable for the 
cultivation of vetches. So Fabius, Lentulus, and Piſo, had their 
"ames from beans, tares, and peaſe. 

In the ſix hundred and forty-ſeventh year of Rome: a hundred 
and four years before the Chriſtian era. Pompey was born the ſame 
Year, 
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delivered of him without pain. It is alſo reported, tha 
ſpectre appeared to his nurſe, and foretold, that the chile 
ſhe had the happineſs to attend, would one day prove ; 
great benefit to the whole commonwealth of Rome. Tate 
things might have paſſed for idle dreams, had he not {cg 
demonſtrated the truth of the prediction. When he was of 
a proper age to go to ſchool, his genius broke out with { 
much luſtre, and he gained fo diſtinguiſhed a reputation 
among the boys, that the fathers of ſome of them repaired 
to the ſchools to ſee Cicero, and to have ſpecimens of hi; 
capacity for literature; but the leſs civilized were angry 
with their ſons, when they ſaw them take Cicero in the 
middle of them 25 they walked, and always give him the 
place of honour. He had that turn of genius and difpo. 
ſition which Plato“ would have a ſcholar and philoſopher to 
poſſeſs. He had both capacity and mclination to learn al! 
the arts, nor was there any branch of ſcience that he de. 
ſpiſed; yet he was moſt inclined to poetry; and there 1 
ſtill extant a poem, entitled Pontius Glaucus , which was 
written by him, when a boy, in tetramater verſe, In pro- 
ceſs of time, when he had ſtudied this art with greater ap- 
plication, he was looked upon as the beſt poet, as well as 
the greateſt orator in Rome. His reputation for oratory 
ſtill remains notwithſtanding the conhderable changes that 
have ſince been made in the language; but, as many in— 
genious poets have appeared ſince his time, his poetry ha: 
loſt its credit, and is now neglected tf. 

When he had finiſhed thoſe ſtudies through which boys 
commonly paſs, he attended the lectures of Philo the aca- 
demician, whom of all the ſcholars of Clitomachus, the 
Romans moſt admired for his eloquence, and loved for his 
conduct. At the ſame time he made great improvement 
in the knowledge of the law, under Mucius Sczvola, an 


* Plato's Commonwealth, lib. v. 

+ This Glaucus was à famous fiſherman, who, after cating ol a cer- 
tzin herb, jumped into'the ſca, and became one of the gods of that ele- 
ment. Æſchylus wrote a tragedy on the ſubject. Cicero's poem is lot. 

Plutarch was a very indifferent judge of the Latin poetry, and 
his ſpeaking with fo much favour of Cicero's, contrary to the opi- 
nion of Juvenal and many others, is a ſtrong proof of it. He tranſ- 
lated Aratus into verſe at the age of ſeventeen, and wrote a porm 


in praiſe of the actions of Marius, which, Scevela ſaid, would live 


through innumerable ages. But he was out in his prophecy. It 
has long been dead. And the poem which he wrote in three books 
on his own conſulſhip, has ſhared the ſame fate. 
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enunent lawyer, and preſident of the ſenate, He likewiſe 
got a taſte of military knowledge under Sylla, in the 
Marſian war“. But, afterwards, ſinding the common— 
wealth engaged in civil wars, which were likely to end in 
nothing but abſolute monarchy, he withdrew to a philo- 
phic and contemplative life; converſing with men of let- 
ters from Greece, and making farther advances in ſcience. 
This method of life he purſued till Sylla had made himſelf 
maſter, and there appeared to he ſome eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment again. | 

About this time Sylla ordered the eſtate of one of the 
citizens to be ſold by auction, m conſequence of his being 
killed as a perſon proſcribed ; when it was ſtruck off to 
Chryſogonus, Sylla's freedman, at the ſmall ſum of two 
thouſand drachme. Roſcius, the fon and heir of the de- 
ceaſed, expreſſed his indignation, and declared that the 
ciate was worth two hundred and fifty talents. Sylla, en- 
raged at having his conduct thus publicly called in queſtion, 
brought an action againſt Roſcius for the the murder of 
his father, and appointed Chryſogonus to be the manager. 
Such was the dread of Sylla's cruelty, that no man offered 
to appear in defence of Roſcius, and nothing ſeemed left 
for him but to fall a ſacrifice. In this diſtreſs he applied 
0 Cicero, and the friends of the young orator deſired him 
h undertake the cauſe; thinking he could not have a more 
clorious opportunity to enter the liſts of fame. Accordingly 
ne undertook his defence, ſucceeded, and gained great 
applauſe T. But fearing Sylla's reſentment, he travelled 
iuto Greece, and gave out that the recovery of his health 
was the motive. Indeed, he was of a lean and ſlender 
habit, and his ſtomach was ſo weak, that he was obliged 
to be very ſparing in his diet, and not to eat till a late 
hour in the day. His voice, however, had a variety of 
infections, but was at the ſame time harſh and unformed ; 
aud, as in the vehemence and enthuſiaſm of ſpeaking, he 
always roſe into a loud key, there was reaſon to apprehend 
that it might injure his health. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Antiochus the Af- 
calonite, and was charmed with the ſmoothneſs and grace 
of his elocution, though he did uot approve his new doc- 


trines 1n philoſophy. For Antiochus had left the new 


* In the eighteenth year of his age. 
+ In his twenty-ſeventh year. 
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academy, as it is called, and the ſect of Carneades, eile: 
from clear conviction and from the ſtrength of the evidence 
of ſenſe, or elſe from a ſpirit of oppoſition to the ſchod 
of Clitomachus and Philo, and had adopted molt of the 
doctrines of the Stoics. But Cicero loved the new aca. 
my, and entered more and more into its opinions; having 
already taken his reſolution, if he failed in his deſign of 
riſing in the ſtate, to retire from the forum and all politi. 
cal intrigues, to Athens, and ſpend his days in peace in 
the boſom of philoſophy. 

But not long after, he received the news of Sylla's death, 
His body by this time was firengthened by exercife, and 
brought to a good habit. His voice was formed; and ut 
the ſame time that it was full and ſonorous, had gained a 
ſufficient ſweetneſs, and was brought to a key which his 
conſtitution could bear. Beſides, his friends at Rome ſo- 
I:cited him by letters to return, and Antiochus exhorted 
him much to apply himſelf to public affairs. For which 
reaſons he exerciſed his rhetorical powers afreſh, as the 
beſt engines for buſineſs, and called forth his political ta- 
lents. In ſhort, he ſuffered not a day to paſs without 
either declaiming, or attending the moſt celebrated orators, 
In the proſecution of this deſign, he failed to Aſia and the 
Ifland of Rhodes. Amongit the rhetoricians of Aſia, he 
availed himſelf of the inſtructions of Xenocles of Adramyt- 
tium, Dionyſius of Magneſia, and Menippus of Caria. 
At Rhodes he ſtudied under the rhetorician Apollonius 
the ſon of Molo *, and the philoſopher Poſidonius. It is 


ſaid, that Apollonius not underſtanding the Roman lan- 


guage, deſired Cicero to declaim in Greek; and he rea- 
dily complied, becauſe he thought by that means his faults 
might the better be corrected. When he had ended his 
declamation, the reſt were aſtoniſhed at his performance, 
and ſtrove which ſhould praiſe him moſt ; but Apollomus 
ſhowed no figns of pleaſure while he was ſpeaking ; and 
when he had done, he fat a long while thoughtful and ſi- 
lent. At laſt, obſerving the uneaſineſs it gave his pupil, 
he ſaid, © As for you, Cicero, I praiſe and admire you, 
but I am concerned for the fate of Greece. She had 
e nothing left her but the glory of cloquence and erudi- 
* tion, and you are carrying that too to Rome.“ 


Not Apollenius the ſon of Molo, but Apollonius Molo, The ſame 
miſtake is made by our author in the life of Cæſar. 
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Cicero now prepared to apply himſelf to pub lic affairs 
1th great hopes of ſucceſs; but lis ſpirit received a check 
from the oracle at Delphi. For, upon his inquiring by 
what means he might riſe to the greuteſt glory, the priciteſs 
hade him © follow nature, and not take the opinion of the 
« multitude for the guide of his life.“ Hence it was, that 
iter his coming to Rome, he acted at firſt with great 
caution. He was timorous and backward iu applying for 
mublic offices, and had the mortification to fiad hiniſelf 
Wh lected, and called a Greet, a ſeholaftic ; ; terms which 
the artis aus, and others, the mcanctt ot the Romans, are 
very liberal in applying. But, as he was naturally ambi— 
tious to honour, and {ſpurred on beſides by his father and 
lis friends, he betook himſelf to the bar. Nor was it by 
low and iufenßble degrees that he gained the palm of clo- 
quence; his fame ſhot forth at once, and he was diftit- 
guiſhed above all the orators of Rome. Yet it is ſaid 
that his turn for action was naturally as defective as that of 
Demoſthenes, and therefore he took all the advantage he 
could from the inſtruction of Rolcius, who excelled in co— 
medy, and of ZEſop, whole talents lay in tragedy. This 
5 p, we are told, when he was one day acting Atreus, 

the part where he conſiders in what manner he ſhould 
1th Thyeſtes, being worked up by his paſhon to a de- 
rwe e of inſauity, with his ſceptre ſtruck a ſervant who hap- 
"ned ludde nly to pals by, and laid him dead at his feet. 
la co W es of theſe helps, Cicero found his powers of 
nerſuaſion not a little aſſiſted by action and juſt pronuncia- 
n. But as for thoſe orators who gave into a bawhng 
manner, he laughed at them, and ſaid, „Their weaknels 
made them get up into clamour, as lame men get on 
* turſcback,” His excellence at hitting off a jeſt or re- 
partee, animated his pleadings, and therefore ſeemed not 
reignu to the buſineſs of the forum ; but by bringing 1t 
much into life, he offended numbers of people, and got 
he character of a malevolent man, 
He was appointed quæſtor at a time when there was a 
great ſcarcity of corn; and having Sicily for his province, 
gave the people a great deal of trouble at firſt, by com- 
ing them to ſend their corn to Rome. But afierw ards, 
waen they came to experience his diligence, his juſtice and 
-oderation, they honoured him more than any quæſtor that 
R me had ever ſent them. About that time, a number of 
ou Romar:s of noble families, who lay under the charge 
ol. I. IN 
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« tions in Rome ?”? imagining that his name and 
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of having violated the rules of diſcipline, and not bchax 
with ſufficient courage in time of ſervice, were ſent back 
to the pretor of Sicily. Cicero undertook their defence, 
and acquitted himſelf of it with great ability and ſuceef., 
As he returned to Rome, much elated with theſe adyan. 


tages, he tells us &, he met with a pleaſant adventure. A. 


1 % 


he was on the road through Campania, meeting with x 


erſon of ſome eminence, with whom he was acquainted, 
he aſked him,“ What they ſaid and thought of his 


, 
7 
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glory of his achicvements had filled the whole city, E 
acquaintance anſwered, * Why, where have you bees 
« then, Cicero, all this time?“ 

This anſwer diſpirited him extremely: for he ſound 
that the accounts of his conduct had been loſt in Rome, 
23 in an 1mmenſe ſea, and had made no remarkable adi. 
tion to his reputation. By mature reflection upon thi; 
incident, he was brought to retrench his ambition, becaul: 
he ſaw that contention for glory was an endleſs thing, 
and had neither meaſure nor bounds to terminate it. Ne 
vertheleſs, his immoderate love of praiſe, and his paſſis 
for glory, always remained with him, and often interrupted 
his beſt and wiſeſt deſigns. 

When he began to dedicate himfelf more earneſtly te 
public buſinefs, he thought that, while mechanics know th 
name, the place, the uſe of every tool and inſtrument the) 
take in their hands, though thoſe things are inanimate, :t 
would be abſurd for a ſtateſmen, whoſe functions canuot be 
performed but by means of men, to be negligent in ac- 
quainting himſelf with the citizens. He therefore made i 
his buſineſs to commit to memory not only their names, 
but the place of abode of thoſe of greater note, what friend 
they made uſe of, and what neighbours were in their circle. 
So that whatever road in Italy Cicero travelled, he could 
calily point out the eſtates and houſes of his friends. 

Though his own eſtate was ſufficient for his neceſſities, 
yet, as it was ſmall, it ſeemed ſtrange that he would take 
neither fce nor preſent for his ſervices at the har. This 
was moſt remarkable in the caſe of Verres. Verres had 
Veen prætor in Sicily, and committed numberleſs acts cf 
injuſtice and oppreſſion. The Sicilians proſecuted bim, 
and Cicero gained the cauſe for them, not ſo much b. 


In his oration for Plancus, 
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leading, as by forhzaring to plead, The magiſtrates, in 
their partiality to Verres, put off the trial by ſeveral ad- 
Quraments to the laſt day“; and as Cicero knew there 
was not time for the advocates to be heard, and the mat- 
der determined in the utual method, he roſe up, and ſaid, 
„There was no occaſion for pleadings,” He therefore 
brought up the witneſſes, and after their depoſitions were 
taken, inſiſted that the judges ſhouid give their verdict 
immediately. 

Yet we have an account of ſeveral humorous ſayings of 
Cicero's in this cauſe, Wheu an emancipated flave, Cæ- 
eilius by name, who was ſuſpected of being a Jew, would 
have ſet aide the Sicthans, and taken the protecution of 
Verres upon himſelf +, Cicero ſaid, What has a Jew to 
& do with ſwine's fleſh 2? For the Romans call a boar-pig 
derret. And when Verres reproached Cicero with effemi— 
nacy, he anſwered, „Why do yau not firſt reprove your 
© own children 2? For Verres had a young fon who was 


ſuppoſed to make an infamous ule of his advantages of 


perton. Hortenſius the orator did not venture directly to 


plead the cauſe of Verres, but he was prevailed on to ap- 
pear for him at the laying of the fine, and had received an 
ry {phinx from him by way of conſideration. In this 
caſe Cicero threw out ſeveral enigmatical hints againſt 
Hortenlius; and when he ſaid, “„ He knew not how te 
© folve riddles,” Cicero retorted, © That is ſomewhat 
„ ſtrange, when you have a /phinx in your houſe.” 
Verres being thus condemned, Cicero tet his fine at ſeven 
hundred and fifty thouſaud drachme 5 upon which it was 
lad by cenſorious people, that he had been bribed to let 
lim off ſo low F. Ihe Sicthans, however, in acknow- 
ledgment of his aſſiſtance, brought him when he was ædile, 
a nunber of things for his games, and other very valuable 
preſents; but he was fo far from conſidering his private ad- 


* Not till the /aft day. Cicero brought it on a /e-v days before 
Verres's friends were to come into office; but of the ſeven orations 


livered. A. U. 633. | 

+ Cicero knew that Cæcilius was ſecretly a ſriend to Verres, and 
Wanted by this means to bring him off. 

his fine, indeed, was very inconſiderable The legal ſine for ex- 
fortion, in ſuch caſes as that of Verres, was twice the ſum extorted. 
The Sicilians laid a charge of 322.9161. againſt Verres; the fine muſt 
therefore have been 645,8321. but 750,0c0 drachmæ was no more than 
24,2151, Plutarch muſt, therefore, moſt e have been miſtaken, 
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vantage, that he made no other uſe of their generoſity, 
than to lower the price of proviſions. 

He had a handfome country-ſcat at Arpinum, a farm 
near Naples, and another at Pompeii, but neither of ther: 
were very conſiderable. His wife Terentia brought hit: 
a fortune of a hundred and twenty thouſand denarii, and 
he fell heir to ſomething that amounted to ninety thouſand 
more. Upon this he lived in a genteel, and at the ſame 
time a frugal manner, with men of letters, both Greeks 
and Romans, about him. He rarely took his meal before 
ſunſet ; not that buſineſs or ſtudy prevented his fitting 
down to table ſooner, but the weakneſs of his tomach, he 
thought, required that regimen, Indeed, he was fo exact 
in all reſpects in the care of his health, that he had his 
ſtated hours for rubbing and for the exerciſe of walking. 
By this management ot tus conſtitution, he gained a ſuff;. 
cient ſtock of health and ſtrength for the great labours and 
fatigues he afterwards underwent. 

He gave up the town-houſe which belonged to his family 
to his brother, and took up his reſidence on the Palatine 
hill, that thoſe who came to pay their court to him might 
not have too far to go. For he had a levee every day, not 
leſs than Craſſus had for his great wealth, or Pompey for 
his power and intereſt in the army; though they were the 
molt followed, and the greateſt men in Rome. Pompey 
himſelf paid all due reſpec to Cicero, and found his poli- 
tical aſſiſtance very uſeful to him, both in reſpect to power 
and reputation. | 

hen Cicero ſtood for the prætorſnip, he had many 
competitors who were perſons of diſtinction, and yet he was 
returned firſt. As a preſident in the courts of juſtice, he 
ated with great integrity and honour, Licinius Macer 
who had great intereſt of his own, and was ſupported, 
deſides, with that of Craſſus, was accuſed before him of 
fome default with reſpect to money. He had ſo much 
confidence in his own influence and the activity of his 
friends, that, when the judges were going to decide the 
cauſe, it is {aid he went home, cut his hair, and put on 2 
white habit, as if he had gained the victory, and was 
about to return ſo equipped to the forum. But Craſſus 
met him in his court-yard, and told him, that all the 
zudges had given verdict againſt him; which affected him 
an fuck 4 manner, that he turned in again, took to his bed. 
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4nd died“. Cicero gained honour by this affair, for it 
abpeared that he Kept itrict watch againſt corruption 1 
tue court. | 

There was another perſon, named Vatinius, an inſolent 
orator, who paid very little reſpect to the judges in his 
pleudlings. It happened that he had his neck full ot 
terophulous {wellings. This man applied to Cicero about 
{ome buſineſs or other; and as that magiltrate did not 
immediately comply with his requeſt, but fat fome time 
deliberating, he faid, “ could caſily fwallow fuch a 
„thing, it I was prietor;“ upon which Cicero turned 
towards him, and made anſwer, * But I have not fo large 
© 4 neck.“ 

When there were only two or three days ot Is office un- 
expired, an information was laid againit Manilius tor em- 
bezzling the public money. This Manilius was a favourite 
of the people, and they thought he was only proſecuted on 
Pompey's account, being his particular friend. He deſired 
to have a day fixed for his trial; and, as Cicero appointed 
the next day, the people were much offended, becauſe it 
had been cuſtomary for the prætors to allow the accuſed ten 
days at the leaſt, The tribunes therefore cited Cicero to 
appear before the commons, and gave an account of this 
proceeding. He deſired to be heard in his own defence, 
which was to this effect: As T have always behaved to 
« perſons impeached with all the moderation and humanity 
that the laws will allow, I thought it wrong to loſe the 
'* opportunity of treating Manihus with the ſame candour, 
] was matter only of one day more in my office of prætor, 
and conſequently muſt appoint that; for to leave the 
© deertion of the caufe to another magiſtrate, was not the 
method for thoſe who were inclined to ſerve Manilius.“ 
This made a wonderful change in the minds of the people, 
they were laviſh in their praiſes, and deſired him to under- 
take the defence himſelf. This he readily complied with ; 


The ſtory is related differently by Valerius Maximus. IIe ſays 
that Macer was in court waiting the iſſue, and perceiving that Ci- 
ro was proceeding to give ſentence againſt him, he ſent to inform 
him that he was dead, and at the ſame time ſuffocated hiniſelf with 
his handkerchief. Cicero, therefore, did not pronounce ſentence 
againſt him, by which means his eſtate was ſaved to his ſon Licinius 
Calvus. Notwithſtanding this, Cicero himſelf, in one of his epiſtles 
to Atticus, ſays, that he actually condemned him; and in another cf 
his epiſtles he ſpeaks of the popular eſteem this affair procured him. 
Lic, Eb. od Att. I. i. c. 3, 4. 
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his regard for Pompey, who was abſent, not being bi, 
jealt inducement. In conſequence Berentz he prefen ted 
himſelf before the commons again, and giving an account 
of the whole affair, took opportunity to make ſevere re. 
fections on thoſe who favoured oligarchy, and envied the 
glory ef Pompey. 

Yet for the ſake of their country, the patricians med a 
the plebeians in rat ing him to the conſulſhip. The occa 
ſion was this: The change which Sylla introduced into 
the conſtitution, at firſt feemed harſh and uneaſy, but by 
time and cuſtom it came to an eſtabliſhment which man 7 
thought not a bad one. At preſent there were ſome wi 
wanted to bring in another change, merely to gratify thei 
Own avarice, and without the leaſt view to the public good, 
Pompey was engaged with the kings of Pontus and Arme- 
nia, and there was no force in Rome ſufficient to ſuppreſs 

the authors of this intended innovation. They had a chief 
of a bold and enterprifing ſpirit, and the moſt remarkable 
verſatility of manners; his name Lucius Catiline. Beſide 
a variety of other crimes, he was accuſed of debauching his 
own daughter, and killing his own brother. To ſereen 
himſelf from proſecution for the latter, he perſuaded Sylla 
to put his brother among the proſcribed, as if he had been 
ſtill alive. Theſe profligates, with ſuch a leader, among 
other engagements of ſecrecy and fidelity, ſacriſiced a man, 
and eat of his fleſh, Catiline had corrupted great part cf 
the Roman youth, by indulging their deſires in every form 
of pleaſure, providing them wine and women, and ſetting 
no bounds to his expences for theſe purpoſes. All Fulcany 
was prepared for a revolt, and moſt of Cilalpine Gaul. 
The vaſt icavelity of the citizens in point of property, 
prepared Rome, too, for a change. Men of ſpirit amongſt 
the nobility had impoveriſhed Thomlelves by their great 
expences on public exlübitions and entertainments, on 
br: wing for offices, and erecting magnificent buildings; by 
which means the riches of the city were fallen into the 
hands of mean people : in this tottering ſtate of the com. 
monweaith, there needed no great 45 to overſet it, and 
it was in the power of any pold adventurer to accompliſa 
its ruin. 


Catiline, however, before he began his operations, wanted 
a ſtrong fort to ſally out from, and with that view ſtood for 
the conſulſhip. His proſpect ſeemed very promiſing, be- 


cauſc he hoped to have Cains Antonius for his coleage: 3 
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man who had no firm principles either good or bad, nor 
any reſolution of his own, but would make a conſiderable 
additio! 1 to the power of him that led him. Many per- 

"ns of virtue and honour perce:ving this danger, put up 
ons for the conſulſhip, aud the people accepted lim 
with pleaſure. Thus Catiine was batted, and Cicero * 
and Caius Antonius appointed conſuls; though 2 

atller was only of the equeſtrian order, and his compet 
tors of patrician families. 

Catiline's deſigns were not yet diſcovered to the people. 
Cicero, however, at his entrance upon his office, had great 
affairs on his hands, the preludes of what was to follow. 
Ou the one hand, thoſe who had been! 1 acitated vy the 
laws of Sylla to bear olhces, being neither inconfiderable 
in power nor in number, began now 0 lalieit them, and 
make all poſhble intereft with the people. It is true, they 
al * many juſt and good argu ments ag: ainſt the tyra? any 
of Sylla, but it was an un{: reaſonable time to give the ad- 
miniſtration ſo much trouble. On the other hand, the 
tribunes of the people propoſed laws which had the-fame 
tendency to diſtreſs the government; for they wanted to 
appoint decemvirs, and inveſt them with an unlimited 
power. This was to extend over all Italy, over Syria, 
and all the late conqueſts of Pompey. They were to be 
commiſſioned to ſell the public lands in tacte countries ta 
judge or baniſh whom they pleaſed, to plant colonies; to 
take money out of the public treaſury ; to levy and keep 
on foot what troops they thoughr neceſſary. Ma! ny Ro- 
mans of high diſtinction were plea: ed with the bill, and in 
particular Antony, Cicero's colleague, tor he hoped to be 
one of the ten. It was thought, too, that he was no 
ſe: liger to Catiline's deligns, and that he did not diſreliſh 

1 on account of his great debts. This was an alarm- 
ing ee ance to all w vho had the good of their country 
at heart. 

This danger, too, was the firſt that Cicero guarded 

cninſt; ; which he did by g getting the Prov! 'nce of Macedonia 
by creed to Antony, and not taking that of Gaul which was 
allot ted to himſelf. Antony was fo much aftected with 
; favour, that he was ready, like a hired player, to act a 
dinate part under Cicero for the benefit of his country. 
Cicero having thus managed his colleague, began with 
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In his forty-third year. 
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greater courage to take his meaſures againſt the ſedition: 
party. He alleged his objections againſt the law in the 
ſenate, and effectually filenced the propoſers “. "They took 
another opportunity, however, and coming prepared, in- 
ſiſted that the conſuls ſhould appear before the people, 
Cicero, not in the lealt intimidated, commanded the ſenate 
to follow him. He addrefied the commons with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that they threw ont the bill; and his victorious elo- 
quence had ſuch an effect upon the tribunes, that they gave 
up other things which they had been meditating. 

He was indeed the man who moſt effectually ſhowed the 
Romans, what charms cloquence can add to truth, and thut 
juſtice is invincible, when properly ſupported. He ſhowed 
alſo, that a magiſtrate who watches tor the good of the 
community, ſhould in his actions always prefer right to 
popular meaſurts, and in his ſpeeches know how to make 
thoſe right meaſures agreeable, by ſeparating from them 
whatever may offend. Of the grace and power with which 
he ſpoke, we have a proof in a theatrical regulation that 
took place in his conſulſhip. Before, thoſe of the eque- 
Mrian order fat mixed with the commonalty. Marcus 
Otho in his prætorſhip was the firſt who ſeparated the 
knights from the other citizens, and appointed them feats 
which they ſtill enjoy T. The people looked upon thus as 
a mark of diſhonour, and titted and inſulted Otho, when 
he appeared at the theatre. 'The knights, on the other 
hand, received him with loud plaudits. The people re- 

cated their hiſſing, and the knights their applaule ; till 
at laſt they came to mutual reproaches, and threw the 
whole theatre in the utmoſt diſorder, Cicero being in— 
formed of the diſturbance, came and called the people to 
the temple of Bellona, where, partly by reproot, partly by 
lenient applications, he ſo corrected them, that they re- 
turned to the theatre, loudly teſtified their approbation of 
Otho's conduct, and ſtrove with the knights, which {hould 
Co him the moſt houour. 

Catiline's conſpiracy, which at firſt had been intimidated 
and diſcouraged, began to recover its ſpirits. The accom- 
plices aſſembled, and exhorted cach other to begin then 
opcrations with vigour, before the return of Pompey, who 
was laid to be already marching homewards with his forces. 


* This was the firſt of his three orations De Lege Agraria. 
+ About four years before, under the couſulſhip of Piſo and gre 
drio. But Otho was not then prætor. He was tribune, 
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But Catiline's chief motive for action, was the dependence 
he had on Sylla's veterans. Though theſe were {cattered 
all over Italy, the greateſt and moſt warlike part reſided 
in the cities of Etruria, and in idea were plundering and 
ſnaring the wealth of Italy again. They had Manlius for 
their leader, a man who had ſerved with great diſtinction 
under Sylla; and now entering into Catiline's views, they 
came to Rome to aſſiſt in the approaching election; for 
he ſolicited the conſulſhip again, and had reſolved to kill 
Cicero in the tumult of that affembly. 

The gods ſeemed to preſignify the machinations of tlic ſe 
incendieries by carthquakes, thunders, and apparitious, 
There were alſo intimations from men, true enough in 
tuemſelves, but not ſufficient for the conviction of a perſon 
of Catiline's quality and power. Cicero, therefore, ad- 
jour:cd the day of election; and having ſummoned Catiline 
before the ſenate, examined him upon the informations he 
kad received, Catiline believing there were many in the 
ſenate who wanted a change, and at the fame time being 
defirous to how his reſolution to his accomplices who were 
preſent, anſwered with a calm firmneſs,—** As there are 
« two bodies, one of which is feeble and decayed, but has 
« head; the other ſtrong and robuſt, but is without a 
„head; what harm am I doing, if I give a head to the 
„ body that wants it?? By theſe enigmatical expreſſions 
he meant the ſenate and the people. Conſequently Cicero 
was ſtill more alarmed. Ou the day of election, he put 
on a coat of mail; the principal perſons in Rome con- 
cated him from his houſe, and great numbers of the 
youth attended him to the Campus Martius, There he 
threw back his robe, and ſhowed part of the coat of mail, 
on purpoſe to point out his danger. "Ihe people were in- 
cenſed, and immediately gathered about him; the conſe- 
quence of which was, that Catiline was thrown out again, 
and Silanus and Murena choſen conſuls. 

Not long after this, when the veterans were aſſembling 
for Catiline in Etruria, and the day appointed for carrying 
the plot into execution approached, three of the firſt and 
greateſt perſonages in Rome, Marcus Craſſus, Marcus 
Marcellus, and Metellus Scipio, went and knocked at 
Cicero's door about midnight; and having called the porter, 
bade him awake his maſter, and tell him who attended. 
Their buſineſs was this: Craſſus's porter brought him in a 
pacquet of letters after ſupper, which he had received fron, 
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a perſon unknown. They were directed to different per. 
ſons, and there was one for Craſſus himſelf, but without 0 
name. This only Craſſus read; and when he found chat * 
it informed him of a great maſſacre intended by Catiline, ö 
and warned him to retire out of the city, he did not open 0 
the reſt, put immediately went to wait on Cicero. For oY 
he was not only teriifed at the impending danger, bu: 

he had fome ſuſpicions to remove, which had arilen from 4 
his acquamtance with Catilme, Cicero having conſulted a 
with them what was proper to be done, aſſembled the ſe. . 
nate at break of day, and delivered the letters according 1 
to the direclions, defiring, at the ſame time, that they 14 
might be read in public. They all gave the ſame account 3 
of the conſpiracy. 3 

Quintus Arrius, a man of prætorian dignity, moreover, 
informed the ſenate of the levies that had been made in 
Etruria, and aſſured them that Manlius, with a confi— 
derable force, was hovering about thoſe parts, and only 
waiting fer news of an infurrecton in Rome, On these 
informations, the ſenate made a decree, by which all at. 
fairs were committed to the conſuls, and they were em- 
powered to act in the manner they ſhould think belt for 
the preſervation of the commonwealth. Ibis is an edict 
which the ſenate ſeldom iſſue, and never but in ſome great 
and imminent danger. 

When Cicero was inveſted with this power, he commit- 
ted the care of things without the city to Quiatys Metel- 
lus, and took the direction of all within to himſelf, He 
made his appearance every day attended and guarded by 
ſuch a multitude of people, that they filled great part ot 
the forum. Catiline, unable to bear any longer delay, de- 
termined to repair to Manlius and his army; and ordered 
Marcius and Cethegus to take their ſwords, and go to Ci- 
cero's houſe early in the morning, where, under pretence 
of paying their compliments, they were to fall upon him, 
and kill him. But Fulvia, a woman of quality, went to 
Cicero in the night, to inform him of his danger, and 
charged him to be on his guard in particular againſt Ce- 
thegus. As ſoon as it was light, the aſſaſſins came, and 
being denied. entrance, they grew very inſolent and cla- 
morous, which made them the more ſuſpected. 

Cicero went out afterwards, and aſſembled the ſenate in 
the t-mple of Jupiter Stator, which ſtands at the entrance of 
the Via Sacra, in the way to the Palatine hill, Catiline 
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came among the reſt, as with a deſign to make his de- 
ſence; but there was not a ſenator who would fit by him; 
they all left the bench he had taken; and when he began 
10 ſpeak, they interrupted hin in ſuch a manner, that he 
could not be heard. 

At length Cicero roſe up, and commanded him to de- 
part the city.“ For,“ laid he, „while I employ only 
„words, aud you weapons, there ſhould at leaſt be walls 
„ between us.“ Catiline, apon this, immediate y marched 
ont with three hundred men well armed, and with the 
#i/-15 and other enfigns of authority, as if he had been a 
lawful magiſtrate. In this form he went to Manlius, and 
having allembled an army of twenty thouſand men, he 
marched to the cities, in order to periuade them to re— 
colt, Hoſtilities being thus openty commenced, Antony, 
Cicero's colleague, was lent againſt Catiline. 

Such as Catiline had corrupted, and thought proper to 
ave in Rome, were kept togetuer, and encouraged b 
ornclius Lentulus, ſurnamed Sura, a man of noble birth; 
but bad life. He had been expelled the ſenate for his de- 
baucherics, but was then prætor the ſecond time; for that 
was a cuſtomary qualification, when ejected perſons were to 
be reſtored to their places in the ſenate *, As to the ſur- 
nane of Sura, it is faid to have been given him on on thus 
veealion ; When he was quzeftor in the time of Sylla, he 
had laviſhed away vaſt ſums of the public money. Sylla, 
incenſed at his behaviour, demanded an account of him in 
full ſenate. Lentulus came up in. a very eareleſs and 
diſreſpectful manner, and ſaid, “I have no account to 
„give, but I preſent you with the calf of my leg;“ 
which was a common expreſſion among the boys, when they 
n:1.icd their ſtroke at tennis. Hence he had the ſurname 
of Sura, which is the Roman word for the calf of the leg. 
/\\nother time, being proſecuted for ſome great offence, 
1c corrupted the judges. When they had given their ver- 
dict, though he was acquitted only by a majority of two, 
lie ſaid, “ He had put himſelf to a needleſs expence in 
+ bribing one of thoſe judges, for it would have been 
* ſufficient to have had a majority of one.” 

Such was the diſpoſition of this man, who had not only 
been ſolicited by Catiline, but was moreover infatuated with 
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When a Roman ſenator was expelled, an appointment to præ- 


toria] office was a ſufficient qualification for him to reſume his [cat, 
Dien. I. xxxvii, 
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vain hopes, which prognoſticators and other impoſtors heis 
up to him. They forged verſes in an oracular form, and 
brought him them, as from the books of the Sybils. Theſe 
lying prophecics ſignified the decree of fate, That three 
of the Cornelii would he monarchs of Rome,” They 
added, That two had already fulfilled their deſtiny, 
*« Cinna and Sylla; that he was the third Cornelius who 
the gods now offered the monarchy ; and that he ought, 
by all means, to embrace his high fortune, and not ruin 
it by delays, as Catiline had done,” 

Nothing little or trivial now entered into the ſchemes of 
Lentulus. He reſolved to kill the whole ſenate, and a: 
many of the other citizens as he poſſibly could; to burn 
the city; and to ſpare none but the ſons of Pompey, whom 
he intended to ſeize, and keep as pledges of his peace with 
that general. For by this time it was ſtrongly reported 
that he was on his return from his great expedition. The 
conſpirators had fixed on a night during the feaſt of the 
ſaturnalia, for the execution of their enterpriſe. They had 


lodged arms and combuſtible matter in the houſe of Ce- 


thegus. They had divided Rome into a hundred parts, 
and pitched upon the ſame number of men, each of which 
was allotted his quarter to ſet fire to. As this was to be 
done by them all at the fame moment, they hoped that the 
con flagration would be general; others were to mtercept 
the water, and kill all that went to ſeck it. 

While theſe things were preparing, there happened to be 
at Rome two ambaſſadors from the Allobroges, à nation 
that had been much oppreſſed by the Romans, and was 
very impatient under their yoke. Lentulus and his party 
thought theſe ambaſſadors proper perſons to raife commo- 
tions in Gaul, and bring that country to their intereſt, 
and therefore made them partners in the conſpiracy. They 
likewiſe charged them with letters to their magiſtrates, «nc 
to Catiline, To the Gauls. they promiſed liberty, «nd 
they deſired Catiline to enfranchiſe the ſlaves, and march 
immediately to Rome. Along with the ambaſſadors, they 
ſent one Titus of Crotona, to carry the letters to Catiline. 
But the meaſures of theſe ineonſiderate men, who generally 
conſulted upon their aflairs over their wine, and in company 
with women, were ſoon diſcovered by the indefatigable 
diligence, the ſober addreſs, and great capacity of Cicero. 
He had his emiſſaries in all parts of the city, to trace every 
ſtep they took; and he had, beſides, a ſecret correſpondence 
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with mary who pretended to join in the conſpiracy ; by 
which means he got intelligence of their treating with 
thoſe ſtrangers, 

In conſequence hereof, he laid an ambuſh for the Cro- 
tonian in the night, and ſeized him and the letters; the 
+mbaſſadors themſelves privately lending him their aſſiſt- 
ance . Early in the morning he aſſembled the ſenate in 
the temple of Concord, where he read the letters, and took 
the depoſitions of the witneſſes, Junius Silanus depoſed, 
that ſeveral perſons had heard. Cethegus ſay, that three 
conſuls and four prætors would very ſoon be killed. The 
evidence of Piſo, a man of conſular dignity, contained 
circumſtances of the like nature. Ard Caius Sulpitius, 
one of the prætors, who was ſent to, Cethegus's houſe, 
four d there a great quantity of javelins, ſwords, poniards, 
and other arms, all new furbiſhed. At laſt, the ſenate 
giving the Crotonian a promiſe of indemuity, Lentulus 
ſaw himſelf entirely detected, and laid down his office 
(for he was then pretor) : he put off his purple robe in 
the houſe, and took another more ſuitable to his preſent 
 tFreſs. Upon which, both he and his accomplices were 
delivered to the prætors, to be kept in cuſtody, but not 
in chains. 

By this time it grew late, aud as the people were waiting 
without in great numbers for the event of the day, Cicero 
went out and gave them an account of it. After which, 
they conducted him to the houſe of a friend who lived in 
his neighbourhood ; his own being taking up with the 
women, who were then employed in the . rites of 
che goddeſs, whom the Romans call Bona, or the Good, and 
the Greeks Gynecea. An annual ſacrifice is offered her in 
the conſul's houſe by his wife and mother, and the veſtal 
virgins give their attendance. When Cicero was retired to 
the apartments aſſigned him, with only a few friends, he 
began to conſider what puniſhment he ſhould inflit upon 
the criminals, He was extremely loth to proceed to a ca- 
pital one, which the nature of their offence ſeemed to de- 
mand, as well by reaſon of the mildneſs of his diſpoſition, 
as for fear of incurring the cenſure of making an extrava- 
gant and ſevere uſe of his power againſt men who were of 


* Theſe ambaſſadors had been ſolicited by Umbrenus, to join his 
party. Upon mature deliberation, they thought it ſafeſt to abide 


dy the ſtate, and diſcovered the plot to Fabius Sanga, the patron 
of their nation. 
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the firſt families and had powerful connections in Rome. 
On the other ſide, if he gave them a more gentle chaltiſe. 
ment, he thought he ſhould {fill have ſomething to fes 
from them. He knew that they would never reſt with any 
thing leſs than death, but would rather break out into the 
molt deſperate villanies, when their former wickedneſs u 
ſharpened with anger and reſentment. Beſides, he miglt 
himielf be branded with the mark of timidity and weak. 
neſs, and the rather becauſe he was generally ſuppoſed 
not to have much courage, 

Before Cicero could come to a reſolution, the women 
who were ſacrificing obſerved an extraordinary preſage. 
When the fire on the altar ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, a 
ſtrong aud bright flame ſuddenly broke out of the embers, 
The other women were terrificd at the prodigy, but the 
veſtal virgins ordered Ferentia, Cicero's wife, to go to him 
immediately, and command him from them,“ Boldly 0 
6 follow his beſt judgment in the ſervice of lis country; 
& becauſe the goddeſs, by the brightneſs of this flame, 
& promiſed him not only ſafety but glory in his enterpriſe,” 
Terentia was by no means of a meek and timorous diſpoll- 
tion, bur had her ambition, and (as Cicero limſelf ſays) 
took a greater ſhare with him iu politics, than ſhe permitted 
him to have in domeſtic buſineſs, She now informed him 
ci the prodigy, and exaſperated him againſt the criminals, 
His brother Quintus, and Publius Nigidius, onc of his 
philoſophical friends, whom he made great uſe of in the 
adminiſtration, ſtrengthened him in the ſame purpoſe. 

Next day, the ſenate met to deliberate on the puniſhment 
of the conſpirators, and Silanus, being firſt alked his opi- 
mon, gave it for ſending them to priſon, and puniſhing 
them in the ſevereſt manner that was poſſible. The reſt in 
their order agreed with him, till it came to Caius Cæſar, 
who was afterwards dictator. Cæſar, then a young man, 
and juſt in the dawn of power, both in his meaſures and 
tis hopes, was taking that road which he continued in, till 
he turned the Roman commonwealth into a monarchy. 
This was not obſerved by others, but Cicero had itrong 
fuſpicions of him. He took care, however, not to give 
him a ſufficient handle againſt him. Some ſay the conſul 
had almoſt got the neceflary proofs, and that Cæſar had a 

arrow eſcape, Others aſſert, that Cicero purpoſely ne- 
glected the informations that might have been had againſt 
tun, for fear of his friends and his great intereſt. For, 
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had Cæſar been brought under the {ame predicament with 
the conſpirators, it would rather have contributed to ſave 
than to deſtroy them. 

When it came to his turn to give judgment, he roſe and 
declared,“ Not for puniſhing them capitally, but for con- 
« fiſcating their eſtates, and lodging them in any of the 
« towns of Italy that Cicero ſhould pitch upon, where they 
« might be kept in chains till Catiline was conquered*,”? 
To this opinion, which was on the merciful fide, and fup- 
ported with great eloquence by him who gave it, Cicero 
hümſelf added no {mall weight. For in his ipeech he gave 
the arguments at large for both opinions, firit fortlie former, 
and afterwards for that of Cæſar. And all Cicero's friends, 
thinking it would be leſs invidious for him, to avoid puts 
ting the criminals to death, were for the latter ſentence 
inomuch that even Silanus changed fides, and excuſed. 
imfelf by ſaying that he did not mean capital puniſhment, 
for that impriſonment was the {evereit which a Roman 
{caator could ſuffer, 

The matter thus went on, till it came to Lutatius Catu- 
ins, He declared for capital puniſhment; and Cato ſup- 
vorted him, expreſſing in ſtrong terms his ſuſpicions of 
Ceſar ; which fo rouzed the ſpirit and indignation of the 
ſeuate, that they made a decree tor ſending the conſpirators 
to exccution, Cæſar then oppoled the confilcating their 
goods; for he ſaid, it was unreaſonable, when they rejected 
the mild part of his ſentence, to adopt the ſevere. As the 
majority ſtill inſiſted upon it, he appealed to the tribunes. 
The tribunes, indeed, did not put in their prohibition, but 
Cicero himſelf gave up the point, and agreed that the 
goods ſhould not be forfeited. 

After this, Cicero went at the head of the ſenate to the 
criminals, who. were not all lodged in one houſe, but in 
thoſe of the ſeveral prætors. Firſt he took Lentulus from 
the Palatine hill, and led him down the Via Sacra, and 
through the middle of the forum. The principal perſons 
in Rome attended the conſul on all ſides, like a guard; 
the people ſtood filent at the horror of the ſcene; and the 
youth looked on with fear and aſtoniſhment, as if they were 
initiated that day in ſome awful ceremonies of ariſtocratic 


* Plutarch ſeems here to intimate that after the defeat of Catiline, 


the n.ight be put upon their trial; but it appears from Salluſt that 
Blur had no ſuch intention. 
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power, When he had paſſed the forum, and was come te 
the priſon, he delivered Lentulus to the executioner, Aft. 
wards he brought Cethegus, and all the reſt in their order, 
and they were put to death. In his return he faw other; 
who were in the conſpiracy ſtanding thick in the forum ; 
As theſe knew not the fate of their ringleaders, they were 
vaiting for night, in order to go to their reſcue, for ther 
{ſuppoſed them yet alive, Cicero, therefore, called out to 
them aloud, They did live. The Romans, who chooſe to 
avoid all inauſpicious words, in this manner expreſs death, 

By this time it grew late, and as he paſſed through th. 
forum to go toliis own houſe, the people now did not conduct 
him in a filent and orderly manner, but crowded to ha 
him with loud acclamations and plaudits, calling him ,. 
ſaviour and ſecond founder of Rome, The ſtrects were i. 
juminated* witha multitude of lamps and torches placed hy 
the doors. The women held out lights from the tops of tie 
houſes, that they nught behold, and pay a proper compi 
ment to the man who was followed with ſolemnity by z 
train of the greateſt men in Rome, moſt of whum had di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſucceſsful wars, led up triumphs, 
and enlarged the empire both by fea and land. All cheſe, 
in their diſcourſe with cach other as they went along, ac- 
knowledged that Rome was indebted to many generals aid 
great men of that age for pecuniary acquiſitions, for rich 
i{poils, for power, but for preſervation and ſafety to Cicero 
alone, who had reſcued her from ſo great and dreadful a 
danger. Not that his quaſhing the enterpriſe, and puniſt- 
ing the delinquents, appeared ſo extrordinary a thing; but 
the wonder was, that he could ſuppreſs the greateſt con- 
{piracy that ever exiſted, with fo little inconvenience to the 
ſtate, without the leaſt ſedition or tumult. For many who 
had joined Catiline, left him on receiving intelligence ct 
the fate of Lentulus and Cethegus; and that traitor giving 
Antony battle with the troops that remained, was de- 
ſtroyed with his whole army. 

Yet ſome were diipleaſed with this conduct and ſuccels 
of Cicero, and inclined to do him all poſſible injury. At 
the head of this faction were ſome of the magiſtrates for the 
enſuing year; Cæſar who was to be prætor, and Metellus 


* Illuminations are of high antiquity. They came originally from 
the noQurnal celebration of religious myſteries; and on that accous! 
carried the idea of veneration and reſpect with them. 
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and Beſtia tribunes“. Theſe laſt entering upon their office 
+ few days before that of Cicero's expired, would not ſuffer 
im to addreſs the people. They placed their own benches 
on the re ru, aud only gave him permiſſion to take the 
oath upon laying down his office F, after which he was to 
deſcend immediately. Accordingly when Cicero went up, 
it was expected. that he would take the cuſtomary oath ; 
but ſilence being made, inſtead of the ufual form, he a- 
dopted one that was new and ſingular. The purport of 
it was, that!“ He had faved his country, and preſerved 
the empire ;” and all the people joined in it. 

This exaſperated Cæſar and the tribunes ſtill more, and 
they endeavoured to create him new troubles. Among 
other things they propoſed a decree for calling Pompey 
home with his army, to ſuppreſs the deſpotic power of 
Cicero, It was happy for him, and for the whole com- 
monwealth, that Cato was then one of the tribunes ; for 
he oppoſed them with an authority equal to theirs, and a 
reputation that was much greater, and conſequently broke 
their meaſures with eaſe. He made a ſet ſpeech upon 
Cicero's conſulſhip, and repreſented it in fo glorious a 
light, that the higheſt honours were decreed him, and he 
was called She father of his country; a mark of diſtinction 
vhich none ever gained before. Cato beſtowed that title 
on him before the people, aud they confirmed it |}. 

His authority in Rome at that time was undoubtedly 
great ; but he rendered hiniſelf obnoxious and burden- 
tome to many, not by any ill action, but by continually 
praifing and magnifying himſelf, He never entered the 
tenate, the aſſembly of the people, or the courts of judi- 
cature, but Catiline and Lentulus were the burden of his 
Ig. Not ſatisfied with this, his writings were ſo inter- 
larded with encomiums on himfclf, that though his ſtyle 
was elegant and deliglit ful, his difcourſes were diſguſting 
and nauſeous to the reader; for the blemith ſtuek to him 
luke an incurable diſeaſe. 


* Beſtia went out of office on the eighth of December. Metel. 
us and Sextius were tribunes. 

} The contuls took two oaths ; one, on entering into their office, 
that they would act according to the laws; and the other, on quit- 
ting it, that they had not acted contrary to the laws. 

{ Q. Catulus was the firſt who gave him the titlh Cato, as tri 

ine, confirmed it before the people. 
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But though he had ſuch an inſatiable avidity of nonour 
he was nevcr unwilhng that others ſhould have ing ir 1} 
For he was entirely free on envy 3 and. it appears "Toh 
his works that he was moſt liberal in his 2 5 
of the ancients, but of thoſe of his own time. | 
his remarkable ſayings, too, of this Nature, are prelervd, 
Thus of Ariſtotle he ſaid, * That he was a river of flow ing 
& gold;“ and of Plato's dialogu- 8, „That if Jupiter; were 
& ty ſpeak, he would ſpeak as he did,” Theophraſtus 
uſed to call his “ particular favourite ;?? and being aſk 
whick: of Demoſthenes's orations he thou Fit the be = he 

anſwered, “ The longeſt.” Some who affect to be | 
admirers of that orator, complain, indeed, of Cicero? ; OY 


* 


| 
* ; 
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* 


ing in one of his epiſt Ues, © That Demoſt! henes fomet na 
c nodded in his orations ;?* but they forget the many creat 


encomiums he beltowed on him in other parts of bi 

works; and do not conſider that he gave the title c: 
Philippics to his orations againſt Mark Antony, which were 
the molt elaborate he ever wrote. There was not one of his 
cotemporaries celebrated either for his eloquence or philoſo- 
ply, whoſe fame he did not promote, either by ſpeaking or 
writing of him in an advantageous manner. He perſuaded 
Co ſar, when dictator, to grant Cratippus the 3 
the freedom of Rome. He likewiſe prevailed pon the 
council of Areopagus to make out an order, for deſiring him 
to remain at Athens, to inſtruct the youth; and not de- 
prive their city of ſuch an ornament, There are, more- 
over, letters of Cicero's to Herodes, and others to his fon, 
in wich he directs them to ttudy philoſophy under Cra- 
tippus. But he accuſes Gorgias the rhetorician of accu- 
ſtoming his fon to a life. of plcaſ ure and intemperance, and 
therefore forbids the young man his ſociety. Amongſt ts 
Greek letters, this, and another to Pe ops the Byzanti e, 
are all that diſcover any thing of reſentment. His re- 
primand to Gorgias certainly was right and proper, if be 

vas the diſſolute man that he paſſed for; but he A s an 
exceſſive meanneſs in his expottulations with Pelo; 

neglecting to procure him certain honours from the city 
=" Byz zantium. 

Theſe were the effects of s vanity. Superior keenneſs 
of expreſſion, too, which he had at Days led him 1:t0 
many violations of decorum. He pleaded for Munatius in 

a certain cauſe; and his client was acquitted in confequen 
of his defence, Afterwards Munatius proſccuted 5, 689 155 
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e Cicero's friends; upon which he was ſo much tranſ- 
ortedl with anger as to ſay, „ Thinkeſt thou it was the 
« mcrit of thy Sue that ſaved thee, and not rather the 
T 0a vinch I threw over thy crimes, and which kept 
bo them from the fight of the court,” He | at a luce cc eded 
nan encomium on Marcus Craſſus from the rum; and 
few days after as publicly reproached him. What!“ 
ider aſlus, „did you not ately praiſe me iu the place 
6 where you now and !?” „ True ˙ anſwered Cicero, 
66 but [ did it by way of 8 to fee what I could 
make of a bad ſubject.” Craſſus had once afhrmed, that 
none of his tamily ever lived above threcſcore years; but 
terwards wanted to contradict it, and ſaid, “ What could 
6 | be thinking of when I aſſerted iuch a thing?“ © You 
© Knew,“ {aid Cice! 0, - tat ſuch an ee would be very 
« agreeable to the pe- »ple of Rome.“ Craſſus hap pened 
day to profeſs himſelf much ole ated with that maxim 
ot. the Stolos, « The good man is always rich $27 4 
© imagine,” {aid Cicero, « there is anothe r more : agrecable 
to you, 41 things belong to the prudeni.“ For Craſſus was 
notoriouſly covetous. Craſſus had two ſons, one of which 
reſembled a man called Accius ſo 2 that his mother 
ras ſul pected of an intrigue with hin. This young man 
* ke in the ſenate with great applauſe; and Cicero being 
ed what he thought of him, — in Greek, Axor 
Cra//puſt, When Craſſus was going to ſet out for Syria, 
ru thought i it better to leave Cicero his friend than his 
tnemy, and therefore addreijed him one day in an obliging 
manner, and told him he would come and ſup with him. 
Cicero accepted the offer with equal potencis. A tew 
Cay alter, Vatinius likewiſe applied to por by his friends, 
an | defi red a reconciliation. What!“ ſaid Cicero, “ does 
atinius too want to ſup with me!“ ach were his jeſts 

1 Craſſus. Vatinius had ſcrophulous tumours in his 
neck; and one day when he was pleading, Cicero called 
him „ a turd orator.” An account was once brought 


Cicero that Vatinius was dead, which being afterwards con- 
badictcd, he fad, “May vengeance Jeize the tongue that 


* 2021/4 zi is 6opn. The Greek 290 ſignifie s CUNNING, ſhrewd, 
Frudent, as well as wiſe; and in any vl the former acce ptations the 
StoIc 1 maxim wis applicable to Craſſus. Ihus , in Latin, is uſed 
mUiferently either for ſaving prudence, or for ſober wiſdom. 

f An ill-mannered pun, which ſignifies either that the young man 
Was werthy of Craſſus, or that he was the ſon of Accius, 
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« told the lic!”” When Ca ſar propoſed a decree for dift;. 
buting the lands in Campania among the {uldiers, many «+ 
the ſenators were diſpleaſed at it; and Lucius Gellivs, | 

particular, who was one of the oldeit of them, faid, “ Thy 
„ ſhall never be while J live.“ „Let us wait a while then, 
« faid Cicero; for Gellius requires no very long credit.“ 
There was one Octavius who had it objected to him, th 
he was an African. One day, when Cicero was pleading. 
this man ſaid he could not hear him. © That is formewl.c! 
„ ftrange,” ſaid Cicero; © for you are not without a hole . 
« your ear “.“ When Metellus Nepos told him, “ Thy 
© he had ruined more as an evidence, than he had ſaved as 
„% advocate: I grant it,” faid Cicero, for I have mor 

„truth than cloquence.“ A young man, who lay unde: 
the imputation of having given his father a poiſoned cake, 
talking in an inſolent manner, and threatening that Cicero 
ſhould feel the weight of his reproaches, Cicero anſwered, 
„ had much rather have them than your cake.” Publius 
Deſtius had taken Cicero, among others, for his advocate, 
in a cauſe of tome importance; and yet he would ſuffer u 

man to ſpeak but himſelf. When it appeared that he would 
be acquitted, and the judges were giving their verdict, 
Cicero called to him, and laid, “ Scitius, make the ber 
© ule of your time to-day, for to-morrow you will be out 
« of office . Publius Cotta, who affected to be thought 
an able lawyer, though he had neither learning nor capac!- 
ty, being called in as a witneſs in a certain cauſe, declare, 
+ He knew nothing of the matter.“ „Perhaps,“ fal 
Cicero, © you think I am afking you ſome quetiion in 
% law,” Metellus Nepos, in ſome difference with Cicer, 
often aſking him, „ Who is your father?“ he rept, 
© Your mother has made it much more difitcult tor you 15 
„ anſwer that queſtion.” For his mother had not the 
moſt unſullicd reputation. This Metellus was himle't = 
man of a light unbalanced mind. He ſuddenly quitted the 
tribunitial office, and failed to Pompey in Syria; and when 
he was there, he returned in a manner ſtill more abiurc, 
When his preceptor Philagrus died, he buried him in 3 
pompous manner, and placed the figure of a crow in marbl 


A mark of ſlavery amongſt ſome nations; but the Africans wore 
pendants in their ears by way of ornament. 

+ Probably Seſtius, not being a profeſſed advocate, would not be 
employed to ſpeak for any body elic; and therefore Cicero mean 
that he ſhould indulge his vanity in ſpeaking ſor himſelf. 
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an his monument“. This,” ſaid Cicero, “ was one of 
00 N wileſt things you ever did; for your preceptor has 
taught you rather to fly than to peak +.” Marcus Ap— 
pi iz having mentioned in the introduction to one of his 
pleadings, that his friend had deſired him to try every re- 
Cot ce of care, eloquence, and fidelity in his cauſe, Cicero 
aid, © What a hard-hearted man you arc, not do any one 
thing that your friend has defired of you?“ 

[t ſeems not foreign to the buſinels of an orator, to uſe 
this cutting raillery againſt enemies or opponents; but his 
employing it indiſcriminately, merely to raiſe a laugh, 

rendered * extremely obnoxious. To give a few ein- 
tances: He uſed to call Marcus Aquilius, Adraſtus, be- 
cauſe he had two ſons-in law who were both in exile x. 
Lucius Cotta, a great lover of wine, was cenſor when 
Cicero ſolicited the conſulſhip. Cicero, in the courſe of 
iis canvaſs, happening to be tharity, called for water, and 
{aid to his friends who ſtood round him as he drank, “ You 
„do well to conceal me, for you are afraid that the cenſor 
„will call me to account for drinking water.” Meeting 
\ocomus one day with three daughters, who were very 
plain women, he cried out: 


On this conception Phoebus never ſmiled 5. 


Marcus Gellius, who was ſuppoſed to be of ſervile ex- 
traction, happening to read ſome letters in the ſenate with 
4 loud and ſtrong voice, © Do not be lurpriſed at It," aid 
Cicero, “ for there have been public criers in his family.“ 

Fauſtus, the ſon of Sylla the dictator, who had proſcribed 
rreat numbers of Romans, having run deep in debt, and 
waited great part of his eſtate, was obliged to put up public 

bills for the ſale of it. Upon which Cicero faid, “ like 
'* theſe bills much better than his father's.” 

Many hated him for theſe keen farcaſms ; which en- 
-ouraged Clodius and his faction to form their ſchemes 
2ain{t him. The occaſion was this: Clodius, who was 


lt was uſual among the ancients to place emblematic figures 
on the monuments of the dead; and theſe were either ſuch inſtru- 


ments as repreſented the profe ſion of the deccaſed, or ſuch animals 
23 relembled them in diſpoſition. 


7 Alluding to the celerity of his expeditions, 


t Becauſe Airaſtus had marricd his daughters to Ete ocles and Po- 
ynic S8, W ho Were exiled. 


5 A verſe of Sophocles, ſpeaking of Laius the father of Edipus. 
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of a noble family, young and adventurous, entertuineg 3 
paſſion for Pompeia, the wife of Cæſar. This 1 Fr im 
to get privately into the houſe, which he did in the has 
of a female muſician. The women were offering in C. 
houſe that myſterious ſacrifice which is kept from the ht 
and knowledge of men. But, though no man is füge 
to aſſiſt in it, Clodius, who was very young, and had h 
face yet fmoorh, hoped to paſs through the women t1 
Pompeia undiſcovered. As he entered a great houſe : 
night, he was puzzled to find Ins way; and one of t}; 
omen belonging to Aurelia, Ca ſar's mother, ſceing 11 1 
wandering up: and down, aiked him his name. Being now 
forced to ſpe ak, he ſaid he was ſeeking Abra, one of Pin 
peia's maids, The woman, perceiving it was not a ſo 
male voice, thrie *ked out, and called the matrons together 
They immediatcly made fait the doors, and, ſcarching the 
whole houſe, found Clodius ſkulking in the apartment v! 
the maid who introduced him. 

As the affair made a great noiſe, C:eſar divorced Pompcia, 
and profecuted Clodius for that act of impiety. Cicero 
was at that time his friend; for, during the conſpiracy of 
Catiline, he had been ready to give him all the aſſiſtanec is 
his power; and even attended as one of his guards. Clodius 
inſiſted in his defence, that he was not then at Rome, b. 
at a conſiderable diſtance in the country. But Cicero at- 
teſted that he came that very day to his houſe, and talk 
with him about ſome particular buſineſs. This was, in 
&ed, matter of fact; yet probably it was not ſo much the 
influence of truth, as the neceſſity of ſatisfying his wife 
"Cerentia, that induced him to declare it. She hated Clo- 
dias on account of his filter Clodia; for ſhe was perſuaded, 
that that lady wanted to get Cic >ero for her huſband; 
and that ſhe managed the "deſign by one FTullus. As 
Tullus was an intimate friend of Cicero's, and likewiſe 
conſtantly paid his court to Clodia, who was his netghbour, 
that circumſtance ſtrengthened her ſuſpicions, ger 
Le ntia was a woman of an imperious temper, and, havin 
an aſcendant over her huſband, ſhe put him upon riving 
endenee 1 againſt Clodius. Many other perk ns of honour 
alleged acai: aſt him the crimes of perjury, of fraud, of 
bribing the people, and corrupting the women. Hay, 
Lucullus brought his maid-ſervants to prove that Cicdius 
had a criminal commerce with his own ſiſter, who was the 
wife of that nobleman, This was the youngeſt of the 
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e AN id 1 * was generally pelicved that he had con- 


tions Of the fame bind with 1113 other ſiters; one 
ich, nam ned 'Pertia, was me arried to Martius Rex; 
the other, CU. dia, 10 Metchus Ce ler. The latter 


* * * — * 
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1 upon her 3 , purſe ot raj brats 3 inſtead 
rer; the malle e braſs coin being alled a Qua- 


It was on this ſiter' 8 account r. Clodius was 
fared, As we us ople ſet tl jemſclves but ag aintt 
nefles and the p oſccutors; the judges Were ſo ter- 


* Tie n es 841 — 114 1 


J. that they tn b ught it nec tary to place 7 a guard a- 


+ the court ; and moſt of them COT founded the letters 


the tablets “. He ſeemed, however, to be ac quitted 


- rity $ but it was ſaid to be through pe ecuniary 


Li 11202 120 
ions. Hence Catull iS, when he met the judges, 
4, “ You were right in de {ring a ard for your de- 


ence; for you Were afraid that — ebody would take 


money from vou.“ And when Clodius told Cicero, 
the Judges did not give eredit to his de poſition; 


Ves, faid he, five and twenty of them believed me, 


„ many condemn ed you 3 ; nor did the other thirty 
n uy 

e vou, for chey did . acquit you + u th 24 had 

ved your mon ney. As to Czſar, when he was cl- 

won. he gave no + efUmony ag aintt Clod: us; nor did 

ahr int ne Was CCerLi ain of any inzur). do Ne his ped. 

only ſaid, He had div. weed Pompcia, becauſe the 


weite of Ciar oucht not ouly 10 be e Ar of ſuch a 


CI 
Ne bu: of the. Vt ry {ulp i 11 of it . 


* 


ter Clodius had e lc ape* 1 (i; is KD Fer, an id Was elected 


„nne F the peo] * ne img Cale tely attacked #1 Cicero, an 


EC . 
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ay 
TA * 


. 
jt. 1 
* 


C her eircumſta ice nor * on untried i) ruin bi M. 


Th JC d Ul O people by Laws that flatterca the! ir inchna- 


© J 
183 2 jo t] 1C CL 3 V dec rceing the: m larg 7 > and e. thy 


4 


>< + for Piſo Was tO have Macedon! 15 and Gabinius 
a; 


113 - His regiſtered many mean A: id indigent perlous as 


* 


6 ens , and arm. ed 4 numbe ' Lk (laves for his conſtant 
n Of the great triumvtrate, Craſſus was an 


ed enemy to Cicero. P ompey : differently careſſed 


9 wan P irtles, and C: ciar Was going to ſet out upon lis ex: 


* 


to Gaul. Though the latter was not his friend, 


= ra WP er f. alpe ted of enmity fnce the affair of Carney 


Las to him that he applied. The R \o aſked of 


* 
him, was, that he w 1 take him as his lieutens int; an 


* Se the note on the parallel paſtage in the life of Cæhr. 
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Cæſar granted it“. Clodius perceiving that Cicero u 
by this means, get out of the reach of his tribunitial power, 
pretended to be inchued to a reconciliation. He thre, 
moſt of the blame of the late difference on Terentia ; and 
ſpoke always of Cicero in terms of candour, not like 
adverſary vindictively inclined, but as one friend mig 
complain of another. This ved Cicero's fears {4 en. 
tirely F, that he gave up the licutenancy which Ces 
had indulged him with, and began to attend to butinels 
before. 

Czfar was ſo much piqued at this proceeding, that he 
encouraged Clodius againſt him, and drew off Pope; 
entirely from his intereſt. He declared, too, before tl 
people, that Cicero, in his opinion, had been guilty of 
Hagrant violation of all juſtice and law, in putting Leue 
and Cethegus to death, without any form of trial. Ti; 
was the charge which he was ſummoned to anſwer. Cicero 
then put on mourning, let his hair grow, and, with every 
token of diſtreſs, went about to ſupplicate the people, 
Clodius took care to meet him every where in the ſtrects, 
with his audacious and inſolent crew, who inſulted hun 6: 
his change of dreſs, and often diſturbed his applications by 
pelting him with dirt and ſtones. However, almoſt all the 
equeſtrian order went into mourning with him; and 10 
fewer than twenty thouſand young men, of the beſt families, 
attended him with their hair diſhevelled, and entreated the 
people for him. Afterwrards the fenate met, with au intent 
to decree that the people ſhould change their habits, as in 
times of public mourning. But, as the conſuls oppoled u it; 
and Clodius beſet the hou te with his armed band of ruffians, 
many of the ſenators ran out, rending their garments, a! 
exclaiming againſt the outrage, 

But this ſpectacle excited neither compaſſion nor ſhame, 
and it appeared that Cicero mutt either go into exile, or de- 
cide the diſpute with the ſword. In this extremity he ap- 
plied to Pompey for aſſiſtance; but he had purpoſely ab- 
ſented himſelf, and remained at his Alban villa. Cicero 
firſt ſent his fon-in-law Piſo to him, and afterwards went 
himſelf, When Pompey was informed of kis arrival, he 


* Cicero ſays that this licutenancy was a voluntary offer of 
ſar's. Ep. ad Att. ; 
+ It does not appcar that Cicero was influenced by this conduct ©! 
Clodio's: He had always expreſi:d an indifference to the heutena?-! 
that was offered to him by Cæſar. Ep. od Att. l. ii. c. 18. 
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ud not bear to look him in the face. He was con- 
-,1nded at the thought of an interview with his injured 
friend, rho had fought ſuch battles for him, and rendered 
im ſo many ſervices in the courſe of his adminiſtration. 
Bot being now ſon-in-law to Cæſar, he ſacrificed his for- 
mer obligations to that connection, and went out at a 
back door, to avoid his preſence. 

Cicero, thus betrayed and deſerted, had recourſe to the 
conſuls. _ Gabinius always treated him rudely; but Piſo 
»haved with ſome civility. e adviſed him to withdraw 
from the torrent of Clodius's rage; to bear this change of 
the times with patience ; and to be once moremthe ſaviour 
of his country, which, for his take, was in all this trouble 
and commotion. 


— wwe 


'\ After this anſwer, Cicero conſulted with his friends, 
Lucullus adviſed him to ſtay, and affured him he would be 
» W victorious. Others were of opinion, that it was belt to fly, 
WW Uecauſe che people would ſoon be deſirous of his return, 


hen they were weary of the extravagance and madneſs of 
Clodius. He approved of this laſt advice; and taking a 
ſtatue of Minerva, which he had long Kept in his houſe 
with great devotion, he carried it to the capitol, and 
G-Gicated it there, with this inſcription, TO MINERYA 
u PROTECTRESS OF kong. About midnight he 


” - * CY * 8 
- navately auiited the city; and, with ſome friends who at- 
F-1 y q ; , 1 
' WF £240 to condud him, took his route on foot through 
' L! dania, intending to paſs from thence to Sicily. 
1 |: was no ſooner known that he was fled, than Clodius 
, WW. j->curcd a decree of baniſhment againſt him, which pro- 
| 223:ted him fire and water, and admiſſion into any houſe 
Within five hundred miles of Italy. But ſuch was the 
> VY-ncration the people had for Cicero, that in general there 
pen DIY ; 
eas no regard paid to the decree, They ſhowed him every 
2 P 


„d of civility, and conducted him on his way with the 

0: cordial attention. Only at Hipponium, a city of 
. EF Lucania, now called Vibo, one Vibius, a native of Sicily, 
| vt.n had particular obligations to him, and, among other 
5 things, kad an appointment under him, when conſul, as 
ſurreyor of the works, now refuſed to admit him into his 
uouſe z but, at the ſame time, acquainted him that he 
would appoint a place in the country for his reception, 


And Caius Virginius *, the prætor of Sicily, though in- 


* Same copies have it Virgilius. 
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debted to Cicero for conſiderable ſervices, wrote to for. 
bid him entrance into that iſland. 

Diſcouraged at theſe inſtances of ingratitude, he repaired 
to Brunduſium, where he embarked for Dyrrhachium, At 
tirit he had a favourable gale, but the next day the wind 
turned about, and drove him back to port. He fer ſail, 
however, again, as ſoon as the wind was fair. It is re. 
ported, that when he was going to land at Dyrrhacbium, 
there happened to be an carthquake, and the ſea retired to 
a great diſtance from the ſhore, "The diviners inferred that 
lis exile would be of no long continuance, for theſe were 
tokens of a ſudden change. Great numbers of people can: 
to pay their reſpects to him; and the cities of Greece ftrove 
which ſhould ſhow him the greateſt civilities; yet he con- 
tinued dejected and diſconſolate, Like a paſhonate lover, 
he often caſt a longing look towards Italy, and behave! 
with a littleneſs of ſpirit, which could not have been ex. 
pected from a man that had enjoyed ſuch opportunities of 
cultivation from letters and philolophy. Nay, he had often 
deſired his friends not to call him an orator, but a philoſo. 
pher, becauſe he had wade philofaphy his buſineſs, ard 
rhetoric only the in{trument of his political operations. 
But opinon “ has great power to eftace the tinctures of 
philoſophy, and infuſe the paſhons of the vulgar into the 
minds of ſtateſmen, who have a neceſſary connection and 
commerce with the multitude ; unleſs they take care fo to 
engage in every thing extrinſic, as to attend to the buii- 
nels only, without imbibing the paſſions that are the cori 
mon conſequence of that buſineſs. 

After Clodius had baniſhed Cicero, he burnt his villas, 
and Ins houſe in Rome; and on the place where the latter 
tood, erected a temple to Liberty. His goods he put up to 
auction, and the crier gave notice of it every day, but no 
buyer appeared. By theſe means he became formidable 
to the patricians ; and having drawn the people with him 
into the moſt audacious inſolenge and effrontery, he attacked 
Poinpey, and called in queſtion ſome of his acts and or: 
dinarces in the wars. As this expoſed Pompey to ſome 
reflections, he blamed himſelf greatly for abandoning Ct- 
ceroz and, entirely changing his plan, took every means for 


effecting his return. As Clodius conſtantly oppoſed them, 


* Acze ſigniſies not only opinion, but glory, fame, and, by an ealy 
Foure, a % en for fome, The reader will chooſe which ſenſe h: 
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ne ſenate decreed that no public buſineſs of any kind 
ould be deſpatched by their body, til Cicero was re- 
called. 

In the conſulſhip of Lentulus, the ſedition increaſed; 
ſome of the tribunes were wounded in the forum ; and 
Quintus, the brother of Cicero, was left for dead among 
the flain. The people began now to change their opinion; 
aud Anais Milo, one of the tribunes, was the firſt wie 
ccntured to call Clodius to anſwer fer his violation of the 
public peace. Many os the people of Rome, and of the 
neighbouring eſties, joined Pompey ; with whoſe Alliſtance 
he drove Clodius out of the forum ; aud then he ſummoned 
the citizens to vote. It is laid that nothing was ever car- 
ried among the commons with fo great unanimity; and 
tue ſenate endeavouring to give itill higher proofs of their 
attachment to Cicero, derrecd that their thanks ſhould be 
given the cities which had treated him with kindneſs and 
reipect during his exile; and that his town and country 
1ouſes, which Clodius had demolithed, ſhould be rebuilt 
it the public charge *. 

Cicero returned ſixtæen months after his baniſhment; 
aud duch joy was expreſſed by the cities, fo much eagerneſs 
tO mt him by all ranks of people, that his own account 
is lets than the truth, though he ſaid, 4 That Italy 

nad brought him on lier thoullers to Rome.” Craſſus, 
why was his enemy before his exile, now readily went to 
meet him, and was reconciled. In this, he ſaid, he was wil- 
ung to oblige his fon Publius, who was a great admirer of 
Cicero. 

Not long after his return, Cicero taking his opportunity, 


bei * a . . — * 
zen Clodius was abſent Þ,. went up with a great company 


he capitol, and deſtroyed the tribunitial tables, in which 
recorded all the acts in Clodius's time. Clod:us loud- 
nplained of this proceeding ; but Cicero an{wered, 
hat his appointment as tribune was regular, becauſe 
was of a patrician family, and confequently all his 
were invalid.” Cato was diſpleaſed, and oppoſed 
gero in this aſſertion. Not that he praiſed Clodius; on 
ve contrary, he was extremely offended at his adminiſtra- 
he conſuls decreed for rebuilding his houſe in Rome near 
1,020]. for his Tuſcan villa near 3000l.; and for his Formian villa 

vt hall that ſum, which Cicero called a very ſcanty eſtimate. 
. 7 Cicero had attempted this once before, when Clodius was pre- 
+3 out Caius, the brother of Clodius, being prætor, by his 

diy were reſcucd out of the hands of Cicero. 
7 23 
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tion; but he repreſented, © That it would be a violent © 
6 ſtretch of prerogative, for the ſenate to annul ſo many wy 
& decrees and acts, among which were his own commiſiicon Wh ©: 
„ and his regulations at Cyprus and Byzantium.” Te © 
difference which this produced between Cato and Cicero, 5 
did not come to an abſolute rupture; it only leſſened the MF ©. 
warmth of their friendſhip, Bu 
After this, Milo killed Clodius ; and being arraigned WF © 
for the fact, he choſe Cicero for his advocate, The ſen: ME th 
ſearing that the proſecution of a man of Milo's ſpirit aud 1. 
reputation, might produce ſome tumult in the city, . 
pointed Pompey to preſide at this and the other trials ; 24 WF © 
to provide both for the peace of the city, and the courts of WF © 
juſtice. In conſequence of which, he poſted a body ot P 
foldiers in the forum before day, and ſecured every part of 4 
it. This made Milo apprehenſive that Cicero would he , 
diſconcerted at fo unuſual a fight, and leis able to plead, ns 
He therefore periuaded him to come in a litter to the forum; ; 
and to repoſe hiinſelft there till the judges were aflemb!cd, : 
and the court filled. For he was not only timid in wa, 
but he had his fear when he ſpoke in public ; and in man 
cauſes he ſcarce left trembling even in the heiglit a ? 
vehemence of his eloquence. When he undertock to aſſi 
in the defence of Licinius Muræna *, againſt the profect. 
tion of Cato, he was ambitious to outdo Hortenſfiue, w.. ; 
had already ſpoken with great applauſe ; for which rc ; 
he fat up all night to prepare bimſclf. But that watciuy 
and application hurt him ſo much, that hc appeared infer. | 


to his rival. 

When he came out of the litter to open the cauſe d 
Milo, and ſaw Pompey ſeated on high, as in a camp, a:. 
weapons gliſtering all around the forum, he was ſo cv! 
founded that he could ſcarce begin his oration. Tor!“ 
ſhook, and his tongue faultexed ; though Milo atten 
the trial with great courage, and had diſdained to let!“ 
hair grow, or to put on mourning. Theſe circumttance 
contributed not a little to his condemnation. As for . 
cero, his trembling was imputed rather to his anxicty for 
his friend, than to any particular timidity, | 

Cicero was appointed one of the prieſts called Augurs, 
the room of young Craſſus, who was killed in the Parthuat 


* Murzna had retained three advocates, Llortenfus, Marc» 
Oraſſus, and Cicero, 


Tt. Afterwards the province of Cilicia was allotted to 
m; and he ſailed thither with an army of twelve thouſand 
got, and two thouſand ſix hundred horſe. He had it in 
_ to bring Cappadocia to fubnut to king Ariobax- 
anes; which he pertor med to the ſatis faction of all partie: 
without having recourle to arms. And finding the Cili- 
cians elated on the mi carriage of the Romans in Parthia, 
à the commotions in Syria, he brought them to order by 
he gentleneſs of his government. He refuſed the preſents 
which the neighbourmg princes offered him, He excuſed 
tlie province from finding him a public table, and daily 
entertained at his own charge perſons of honour and leara - 
ing, not with magnificence indeed, but with e legance aud 
propriety. He bad no porter at his pate, nor did a any mana 
ever find him in bed; for he roſe early in the morning, 
and kindly received thoſe who came to pay ther court to 
him, eicher landing or walking before his door. Wear. 
told chat he never cauſed any man to be beaten with rods, 
or to have his garments rent * ; never gave opprobrious 
language in his anger, nor added inſult to punithment, 
He recovered the public money which had been embezzled; 
and enriched the cities with it. At the fame time, he was 
ſatisfied, if thoſe who had been guilty of ſuch frauds, made 
reſtitution, and fixed no mark of infamy upon them. 

He had alſo a take of war; for he routed the bands ot 
robbers that had poſſeſſed themſelves of Mount Amanus, 
and was ſaluted by his army mprator on that account . 
Cacilius t, the orator, having deſired him to tend lum 
ſome panthers from Cilicia for his games at Rome, in Lis 
auſwer he could not forbear boaſting of his achievements, 
He ſaid, * There were no panthers left in Cilicia. Thoſe 
„animals, in their vexation to ind that they were the only 
objects of war, while every thing elſe was at peace, were 
«4 fled into Caria.” 
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* This mark of ignominy was of great antiquity, “ Wherefore 
„ Hanun took David's ſervants, and ſhaved off one halt of their 
* beards, and cut off their garments to the middle, eveu to their 
* dutiocks, and ſent them away,” 2 Sam. x. 4. 

+ He not only received this mark of diſtinction, but public 
fLankſpivings were ordered at Rome for his ſuccels; and the people 
Went near to decree him a triumph. His lervices, therefore e, muſt, 
live been confiderable, and Plutarch ſeems to mention them too 
il, ghtly 
t Not Cæcilius, but Cælius. He was then ædile, and wanted 
ive panthers for his public ſhows. 
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Fi his return from his province, he ſtopped at Rhodes; 
and afterwards made ſome ſtay at Athens; winch he did 
with orext pleaſure, in remembrance of the converſation 
he had formeily had there, Ie hed now the company of 
#1 that were 1nolt fared for crudition; and vifited 


ING i foes 132 nnen , And hea hs . l 
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all duc honours and marks of elteem from Greece, he al. 


{cd on to Rome, where he found the fire of diflentin 
zindled, and every thing tending to a civil war, 


When the ſenate decreed him a trmnph, he ſaid, “ II. 
© had rather follow Cæſar's chariot wheels in his triumph, 
if a reconcihation could be eftected between him a] 
% Pompey.” And in private he tricd every healing and 
conciliating method, by writing to Czfar, and entreating 
Pompey. After it came to an open rupture, and Cæſar 
was on his march to Rome, Pompey did not cliooſe to wait 
for him, bur retired, with numbers of the principal citizens 
in his train. Cicero did not attend him in his flight; and, 
therefore, it was believed that he would join Cæſar. It is 
certain that he fluctuated greatly in his opinion, and was 
in the utmoit anxiety, For, he ſays, in his epiſtles, 
„Whether ſhall I turn ?-Pompey has the more honour- 
&« able cauſe z but Cæœſar manages his affairs with the 
ce greateſt addreſs, and is moit able to ſave himſelf and tis 
& friends, In ſhort, I know whom to avoid, but nct 
e whom to ſeek.” At laſt, one Trebatius, a friend of 
Cœſar's, fignified to him by letter, that Cœſar thought he 
had reaſon to reckon him of his fide, and to confider hin 
as partner of his hopes. But if his age would not perm:t 
it, he might retire into Greece, and live there in tran- 
quillity, without any connection with either party. Cicero 
was ſurpriſed that Cæſar did not write himſelf, and an- 
ſwered angrily, © That he would do nothing unwortly 
« of his political character.“ Such is the acccount we 
have of the matter in his epiltles. 

However, upon Cæſar's marching for Spain, he croſſed 
the ſea, and repaired to Pompey. His arrival was agreeable 


tothe generality ; but Cato blamed him privately for taking 


this meaſure. © As for me,” ſaid he, © it would have been 
« wrong to lcave that party which I embraced from the 
& beginning; but you might have been much more 
« ſerviceable to your country and your friends, if you had 
« ſtayed at Rome, and accommodated yourlelt to events. 
« Whereas now, without any reaſon or neceſſity, you 


CICERO. 03 
« have declared yourſelf an enemy to Cætur, and are 
come to ſhare in the danger with which you had no— 
„thing to do.“ 
Theſe arguments made Cicero change lis opinion; 
epecially when he found that Pompey did not employ him 
uh any conſiderable ſervice. It is true, no one was to 
be blamed for this but himſelf; for he made no ſecret or 
lus repenting. 110 diſparaged Pompey's preparat ions; he 
inliguated his diſlike of his counſels, and never ſpared his 


a very ſolemn countenance z but lie often made others laugh, 
though they were little inclined to it. Perbaps, it may 
not be amiſs to give a few inſtanccs. When Domitius ad- 
vanced a man who had no turn for war, to the rank ot 
captain, and aſſigned for his reaſon, that he was an honeſt 
and prudent man; Why then, ſaid Cicero, “do you not 
« keep him for governor to your children?” When ſome 
were commending Theophanes the Leſbian, who was di- 
rector of the Board of Works, for conſoling the Rhodians 
on the loſs of their fleet, . See,” ſaid Cicero, “what it is to 
« have a Grecian director! When Cæſar was ſucceſoful 
in almoſt every inſtance, and held Pompey as it were be— 
heged, Lentulus ſaid. He was informed that Cæſar's 
friends looked very ſour.“ “Vou mean, I ſuppoſe,” faid 
Cicero, “that they are out of humour with him.” Ons 
Martius, newly arrived from Italy, told them, a report 
prevailed at Rome, that Pompey was blocked up in his 
camp: Then,“ ſaid Cicero, “you took a voyage on pur- 
* pole to ſee it.” After Pompey's defeat, Nonnius ſaid, 
there was room yet for hope, for there were ſeven eagles left 
in the camp. Cicero anſwered, © That would be good en- 
* courazement, if we were to fight with jackdaws.” When 
Labienus, on the ſtrength of ſome oracles, inſiſted that 
Pompey muſt be conqueror at laſt : “ By this oracular 
* generalſhip,” ſaid Cicero, „we have loſt our camp.“ 
After the battle of Pharſalia (in which he was not pre- 
lent on account of his ill health) and after the flight of 
Pompey, Cato, who had conſiderable forces, and a great 
cet at Dyrrhachium, defired Cicero to take the command, 
becauſe his conſular dignity gave him a legal title to it. 
Cicero, however, not only declined it, but abſolutely re- 
:uled taking any farther ſhare in the war. Upon which, 
ang Pompey and his friends called him traitor, drew 
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their ſwords, and would certainly have deſpatched him 
tad not Cato interpoſed, and conveyed him out of the 
camp. 

He got fate to Brunduſium, and ſtayed there ſome ti; 
in expectation of Cæſar, who was detained by his affairs in in 
Aſia rand Egypt. When he heard that the con queror way 
arrived at Tarentum, and deſigned tc cr from thence 
by land to Brunduſium, he ſet out to meet him; not with. 
out hope, nor yet w ithout tome hame and reluctance a at 
the thought of trying how he ſtood in the opinion of a d 
torious enemy betore to many witneſſes. He had no o- 
cation, however, either to do or to ſay any thing beneat, 
his dignity. Czfar no fooner beheld him at ſome con 
ſiderable atitance, advancing before the reſt, than he Gi 
manu ated, and ran vs embrace him; after which, he wt 
oa Ulicouring with him alone for many furlongs, He 
continued to treat him with great kindneſs and reſpcct 
inſomuch that when he had written an encomium on Cato 
which bore the name of that great man, Cæſar, in his an. 
{wer, entitled Anticato, praiſed both the cloquence a and 
conduct of Cicero; and ſaid he greatly reſembled Peric'ey 
and Theramenes. 

When Quintus Ligarius was proſecuted for bearing arm: 
againſt Celar, and Cicero had undertaken to plead | his 
caule, Cæſar is reported to have faid, “ Why may we 
© not give ourſelves a pleaſure which we have not enjoy- 
„ ed ſo long, that of hearing Cicero ſpeak ; fince I hte 
„ already taken my reſolution as to Ligarius, who is cleariy 
© a bad man, as well as my enemy!“ But he was greatly 
moved when Cicero began ; and his ſpeech, as it proceed 
ed, had ſuch a variety of pathos, ſo jirreſiſtible a cham, 
that his colour often changed; and it was evident that | 
mind was torn with conflicting paſſions. At laſt, when 
the orator touched on the battle of Pharſalia, he was t0 
extremely affected, that his whole frame trembled, and i 
let drop ſome papers out of his hand. Thus conqueres 
by the force of eloquence, he acquitted Ligarius. 

The commonwealth being changed into a monerchz; 
Cicero withdrew from the icene of public buſir eſꝭ, a 
beſtowed his leiſure on the young men who were dere 
be inſtructed in philoſophy. As theſe were of the del 
families, by his intereſt with them, he once more obtan 
great authority in Rome. He made it his buſineſs to c. 
poſe and tranſlate philoſophical dialogues, and to rere 
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the Greek terms of logic and natural Philoſophy in the 
Roman language. For it is ſaid, that he firſt, or princi- 


pally at leaſt, gave Latin terms for thele Greek words, 


nake five hundred verſes in one night. As in this period 

ſpent moſt of his time at his Tuſculan villa, he wrote to 
1/3 friends. “ That he led the life of Laertes;“ either by 
way of raillery, as his cultom was, or from an ambitious 
delire of public employment, and diſcontent in his prefeng 
"uation, Be that as it may, he rarely went to Rome, 
and then only to pay his court to Cæſar. He was always 
ane of the firit to vote him additional honours; and tor- 
ward to ſay ſomething new of him and his actions. Thus, 
hen Cæſar ordered Pompey's {tatues, which had been 
pulled down, to be erected again, Cicero ſaid,“ That, by 
this act of humanity in ſetting up Pompey's ſtatues, he 
„had eſtabliſhed his own.“ 

t 15 reported that he had formed a deſign to write the 
tory of his own country, in which he would have inter- 
woven many of the Grecian affairs, and inſerted not only 
their ſpeeches, but fables. But he was prevented by many 
ciacrecable circumſtances, both public and private, into 
mo:t of which he brought himſelf by his own indiſcretion, 
For, in the firſt place, he divorced his wile 'Verentia, The 
calons he aſſigned, were, that ſhe had neglected him during 
the war; and even ſent him out without neceſſaries. Be- 
Ades, after his return to Italy, ſhe behaved to him with 
dle regard, and did not wait on him during his long tay 
at Brunduſium. Nay, when his daughter, at that time 
very young, took ſo long a journey to ſee him, ſhe al- 
lowed ner but an indifferent equipage, and inſufficient ſup- 
pues. Indeed, according to his account, his houſe was be- 
come naked and empty, through the many debts which 
ſhe had eontracted. "Theſe were the moſt ſpeciouspretences 
tor the divorce. Terentia, however, denied all theſe 
charges; and Cicero himſelf made a full apology for her, 
by marrying a younger woman not long after. Terentia 
laid, he took her merely for her beauty; but bis freedman 
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Tyro affirms that he married her for her wealth, that i 
might enable him to pay his debts. She was, indeed, 
very rich, and her fortune was in the hands of Cicero, who 
was left her guardian, As his debts were great, his friends 
and relations perſuaded him to marry the young lady, 
notwithſtanding the diſparity of years, and ſatisfy his cre- 
ditors out of her fortune. 

Antony, in his anſwer to the Philippics, taxes him with 
„ Repudiating a wife with whom he was grown old *; 
and rallies him on account of his perpetually keeping at 
home, like a man either unfit for buſineſs or war. Not 
hong after this match, his daughter Tullia, who, after the 
death of Piſo, had married Lentulus, died in childbed 
The philoſphers came from all parts to comfort him: For 
tus loſs affected him extremely; and he even put away hi: 
new bride, becauſe ſhe ſeemed to rejoice at the death c. 
Tullia. In this poſture were Cicero's domeſtic affairs. 

As to thole of the public, he had no ſhare in the con 
ſpiracy againſt Cæſar, though he was one of Brutus's par. 
ticular friends; and no man was nore unealy under the 
new ellabliſhment, or more defirous of having the common- 
vealth reſtored. Poſſibly they feared his natural deficiency 
of courage, as well as his time of life, at which the boldeſt 
begin to droop. After the work was done by Brutus and 
Caſſius, the friends of Cæſar aſſembled to revenge hi: 
death; and it was apprehended that Rome would again be 
plunged in civil wars. Antony, who was conſul, ordered 
a meeting of the fenate, and made a ſhort ſpeech on the 
neceſſity of union. But Cicero expatiated in a manncr 
ſuitable to the occaſion; and perſuaded the ſenate, in imi- 
tation of the Athenians, te paſs a general amneſty as to all 
that had been done againit Cæſar; and to decree provinces 
to Brutus and Caſſius. 

None of theſe things, however, took effect: For the 
people were inchned to pity on this event; and wh 
they beheld the dead body of Czfar carried into the forum 
where Antony ſhowed them his robe ftained with blood, 
and pierced on all fides with ſwords, they broke out into 
a traniport of rage. They ſought all over the forum for 
the actors in that tragedy, and ran with lighted torches t» 
burn their houſes. By their precaution they eſcaped this 
danger; but as they faw others no leſs conſiderable im- 
pending, they left the city. 


®. Cicero was then ſixty-two. 
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Antony, elated with this advantage, became formidable 
tn all the oppoſite party, who ſuppoſed that he would aim 
t nothing leſs than abfolute power; but Cicero had par- 
ticular reaſon to dread him. For being ſenſible that 


Bt afterwards Hirtius and Panſa, who were to be conſuls 
ter Antony, perſons of great merit, and good friends to 
Cicero, defired him not to leave them; and promiſed, 
with his afſiſtance, to deſtroy Antony. Cicero, without 
depending much on their ſcheme, gave up that of going 
with Dolabella, and agreed with the conſuls elect to pals 
the ſummer in Atizens, and return when they entered upon 
their office. 

Accordingly he embarked for that place without taking 
any principal Roman along with him. But his voyage 
hin accidentally retarded, news was brought from Rome, 
{or he did not chooſe to be without news) that there was 
« wonderful change in Antony ; that he took all his ſteps 
«rreeably to the ſenſe of the ſenate z and that nothing but 
Vs preſence was wanting to bring matters to the belt eſta- 
bliihment. He therefore condemned his exceſſive caution, 
and returned to Rome. 

His firſt hopes were not diſappointed. Such crowds 
came out to meet him, that almolt a whole day was ſpent 
at the gates, and on his way home, in compliments and 
congratulations, Next day Autony convened the ſenate, 
and {ent for Cicero; but he kept his hed, pretending that 
le was indiſpoſed with his journey. In reality, he ſeems 
naue been afraid of aſſaſſination, in conſequence of ſome 
Hats he received by the way. Antony was extremely in- 
(-uled at theſe ſuggeſtions, and ordered a party of ſoldiers 
either to bring him, or to burn his houſe in caſe of re- 
lalal, However, at the requeſt of numbers who interpoſed, 
he revoked that order, and bade them only bring a pledge 
from his houſe. 

After this, when they happened to meet, they paſſed 
dach other in ſilence, and lived in mutual diſtruſt, Mean 
"me, young Cæſar, arriving from ARE put in his 
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claim as heir to his uncle, and ſued Antony for twenty-frs 
million drachmas *, which he detained of the eſtate, 

Hereupon, Philip, who had married the mother, and 
Marcellus, who was huſband to the ſiſter of Octavius, 
brought him to Cicero. It was agreed between them th; 
Cicero ſhould aſſiſt Cz:lar with his eloquence and intereſt, 
both with the ſenate and the people; and that Cæſar ſhould 
give Cicero all the protection that his wealth and military 
influence could afford. For the young man had alread; 
collected a confiderable number of the veterans who had 
ferved under his uncle. 

Cicero received the offer of his friendſhip with pleaſur- 
For while Pompey and Cæſar were living, Cicero, it {cer:;, 
had a dream, in which he thought he called ſome boys, . 
ſons of ſenators, up to the capitol, becauſe Jupiter d&«6yne, 
to pitch upon one of them for ſovereign of Rome, Tie 
citizens ran with all the eagerneſs of expectation, aud 
placed themſelves about the temple ; and the boys in the: 
pretexta ſat ,filent. The doors ſuddenly opening, . 
boys rofè up one by one, and, in their order, paſted rour.! 
the god, who reviewed them all, and ſent them away dit. 
appointed: But when Octavius approached, be firetched 
out his hand to him, and faid, „ Romans, this is the 
« perſon who, when he comes to be your prince, will put 
© an end to your civil wars.” This viſion, they tell us, 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon Cicero, that he perfectly re. 
tained the figure aud countenance of the boy, though he 
did not yet know him. Next day, be went down to tlic 
Campus Martius, when the boys were juſt returning from 
their exerciſes z and the firſt who ſtruck his eye, was the 
lad in the very form that he had ſeen in his dream. Aſto- 
niſhed at the diſcovery, Cicero aſked him who were hs 
parents; and he proved to be the ſon of Octavius, a per- 
fon not much diftenguiſhed in life, and of Attia, filter to 
Ceſar. As he was ſo near a relation, and Cæſar had 
no children of his own, he adopted him, and, by will, le“ 
him his eſtate. Cicero, after his dream, whenever he met 
young Octavius, is ſaid to have treated him with particulzr 
regard; and he received thoſe marks of his friendſhip with 
great ſatisfaction, Beſides, he happened to be born the 
year that Cicero was conſul. | 
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Plutarch is miſtaken in the ſum. It appears from Patercu's?, 
and cchers, that it was ſe ven times as much, 
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Theſe were pretended to be the cauſes of their preſent 
connection. But the leading mative with Cicero was his 


katred of Antony; and the next his natural avidity of 


glory. For he hoped to throw the weight of Octavius into 
the ſcale of the commonwealth ; and the latter behaved to 
him with ſuch a puerile deference *, that he even called 
im father. Hence Brutus, in his letters to Atticus, ex- 
preſſed his indignation againſt Cicero, and ſaid, „ That, 
« as through fear of Antony, he paid his court to young, 
« Ceſar, it was plain that he took not his meaſures for 
« the liberty of his country, but only to obtain a gentle 
« maſtcr for himſclf,” Nevertheleſs, Brutus finding theo 
on of Cicero at Athens, where he was tudy ing under the 
Fhilolophers, gave him a command, and employed lim 
upon many ſervices which proved fucceſsful. 

Cicero's power at this tune was at its greateſt height; 
he carried every point that he dchred ; iufomuch that hc 
expelled Antony, and raiſed ſuch a ſpirit againſt him, that. 
the conſuls Hirtius and Panſa were ſent to give him battle; 
and Cicero likcwiſe prevailed upon the ſenate to graut 
Ceſar the faſces, with the dignity of pratur, as one that 
was fighting for his country. 

Antony, indeed, was beaten ; but both the conſuls fall- 
ing in the action, the troops ranged themſelves under the 
banners of Caſar, The ſenate now fearing the views of a 
young man, who was ſo much favoured by fortune, en— 
dcavoured by honours and gifts to draw his forces from 
him, and to diminiſh his power. They alleged, that, as 
Antony was put to flight, there was no need to keep ſueh 
an army on foot. Cæſar, alarmed at theſe vigorous mea- 
lures, privately ſent ſome friends to entreat and perſuade 
Cicero to procure the conſulſhip for them both; promiſing, 
at the ſame time, that he ſhould direct all affairs, accordin 
to his better judgment, and find him perſectly tractable, 
who was but a youth, and had no ambition for any thing 
but the title and the honour. Cæſar himſelf acknowledged 
afterwards, that, in his apprehenfions of being entirely 
ruined and deſerted, he ſeaſonably availed himſelf of Cicero's 


* The Greek is hes T0 ptiparxioy, Which is uſed adverbially for 
pueriliter, Thus Sophocles uſes apes xa adverbially for tempeſtive, 
and Tpes f ν,z for abUu¹. g. The commentators not adverting to 


this, have declared the text corrupt, and puzaled themſclves needs 
leis toreftore its 
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amb: ition, perſuaded him to ſtand for the conſulf. "tp, and 
undertook Lo ſupp ort 15 ap; Mication with his Mole in. 
tereſt. 

In this caſe particular], y, Cicero, old as he was, ſuffered 
himſelf to 8 impoſed upon by this young man, ſolicited 
the peo] lc for him, and Uroug ht the ſenate into his inn -reft. 
His frien a blamed him for it at the time; and it was not 
long before he was ſenſible that he had ruined bimſelf, aud 
given up the liberties of his country. For Cæſar was ng 
3 ſtrengthened with the conſular authority, than! 

gave up Cicero“; and reconciling himſelf to Antor: "And 
Lepidus, he united his power with theirs, and divided tl; 
empire among thein as if it had been a private eſtate. At 
the ſame time they proſcribed above two hundred perſoss 
V; 8 they had p itched upon tor a facriiice, The 
difficulty and diſpute was about the proſeription of Cice: 
= Ant ny wou ir come to no terms, till he was firſt taken 
„. Lepidus agreed with Antony in this preliminary; but 
Cziar oppoled them both. They had a private co 3 
for theſe purpoles we ar the city of Þoi 1ON1a, Which 1: 
three days. The place where they met was over ago 
their camps, a little iſland in the river. Cifar is {aid to 
have contended tor Cicero the two firſt days; but the third 
he gave him up. The facritices on cach part were the: 
Cziar was to abaudon Cicero to his fate; Lepidus, his 
brother Paulus; and Antony, Lucius Cæfar, tis uncle, 
by the motier's fide. Thus rage and rancour entire'y 
tied them in all ſentiments of humanity ; or, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, they ſhowed that no beaſt is more lavage 
than man, when he is poſſeſſed of power equal to his 
paſſion. 

While his enemics were thus employed, Cicero was at hi- 
Tuſculan villa, and his brother Quintus with him. When 
they were informed of the proſcription, they determined to to 
remove to Aſtyra, a countrychouſe of Cicero's near the ſea 
where they intended to take a ſhip, and repair to r in 
Macedonia. For it was reported, that he was already very 
powerful in thoſe parts. They were carried in their ſepa- 
rate litters, oppreſſed with ſorrow and deſpair z. and often 
joining their litters on the road, they ſtopped to bemoun 
their mutual misfortunes, Quintus was the more dejected, 
becauſe he was in want of neceſſaries; for, as he ſaid, he 


: : Inſtead of taking kim for his colleague, he choſe Quints: 
edius. 
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ad brought nothing from home with lum. Cicero, too, 
id but a flender proviſion, They concluded, therefore, 
that it would be beſt for Cicero to haiten his flight, and 
fe Ouintus to return to his houle, and „et ſome ſupplies. 
5 1 


This teſolution being fixed upon, they etvoraced each other 
with every expreſſion of forrow, and theu parted. 

A few days after, Quintus and Jus {on were betrayed by 
ius ſoryants to the aſſaſſins who came n queſt of them, and 
1o't their lives. As for Cicero, he was carried to Aſtyra; 
where finding a veſlel, he immediately went on board, and 
cried along to Circæum, with a favourable wind. The 
pilots were preparing immediately to ſail from thence ; 
Mit whether it was that he fearcd the fea, or had not yet 
given up all his hopes in Cæſar, he diſembarked, and tra- 
led a hundred furlongs on foot, as if Rome had been the 
place of his deſtination. Repenting, however, alterwards, 
n left that road, and made again tor the ſea, He pad 
{ne niglit in the moſt perplexing and horrid thoughts in- 
much, that he was fometimes inclined to go privately 
to C lar's houſe, and tab himſelf upon the altar of bis 
domeſtic gods, to bring the divine vengeance upon his 
:trayer. But he was deterred from this Ly the fear of 
orture. Other alternatives, equally diſtreisful, preſented 
nemſelves. At laſt, he put himſelf in the hands of his 
ervauts, and ordered them to carry him by ſca to Cajeta®, 
nere he had a delightful retreat in the ſummer, wheu the 
teſian winds ſet in T. There was a temple of Apollo on 
that coalt, from which a flight of crows came, with great 
noiſe, towards Cicero's vellel, as it was making land, 
they perched on both ſides the ſail-yard, where fome fat 
croaking and others pecking the ends of the ropes. All 
looked upon this as an ill omen; yet Cicero went on ſhore, 
and, entering his houſe, lay down to repoſe himſelf. In 
ihe mean time, a number of the crows ſettled in the cham- 
ber-window, and croaked in the moſt doleful manner. 
One of them even entered it, and alighting on the bed, 
attempted, with its beak, to draw off the clothes with 
which he had covered his face. On fight of this, the 


{ervants began to reproach themſelves. ** Shall we,“ ſaid 
they, “ remain to be ſpectators of our maſter's murder ? 


t 
{ 
* 


o 


L. 
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In the printed text it is K but a manuſcript gives us 
*21%TT&y, According to Appian, Cicero was killed near Capua; but 


Valerius Maximus ſays, the ſcene of that tregedy was at Cajeta. 
Ihe north-caſt winds, 
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ce Shall we not protect him, ſo innocent and ſo pro z 
“ ſaferer as he is, when the brute creatures give hint 
« marks of their care and attention? Then partly U 
entreaty, partly by force, they got him mto his litter, 4 
carried him towards the ſea, 

Mean time the aſſaſſins came up. They were comma. 
ed by Herennius, a centurion, and Pompilius, a tribu., 
whom Cicero had formerly defended when under a pri. 
cution for parricide. Ihe doors of the houſe being ml; 
faſt, they broke them open. Still Cicero did not appess, 
and the fervants who were left behind, ſaid they kn, 
nothing of him. But a young man, named Philologus, 
his brother Quintus's freedman, whom Cicero had i 
ſtructed in the liberal arts and ſciences, informed the tr. 
bune, that they were carrying the litter throngh dec 
ſhades to the ſea-hde. The tribune, taking a few foldic:; 
with him, ran to the end of the walk where he was to 
come out. But Cicero perceiving that Herennius was 
Laitening after him, ordered his ſervants to ſet the litter 
down; and putting his leſt hand to his chin, as it was his 
cuſtom to do, he looked ſtedfaſtly upon his murderers, 
Such an appearance of nufery in his face, overgrown with 
| hair, and walled with anxiety, ſo much affected the at- 
tendants of Herennius; that they covered their face, 
during the melancholy ſcene. That officer deſpatched 
him, while he ſtretched his neck out of the litter to we- 
ccive the blow. Thus fell Ciecro, in the ſixty- fourth 
year of his age. Herennius cut off his head, aud, by 
Antony's command, his hands too, with which he lad 
written the Philippics., Such was the title he gave ts 
orations againſt Antony, and they retain it to this day. 

When theſe parts of Cicero's body were brouglit to 
Rome, Antony happened to be holding an ailembly to: 
the clection of magiſtrates. He no fooner beheld them, 
than he cried out, „ Now let there be an end of all 
« proſcriptions.” He ordered the head and hands to 
be faſtened up over the ura, a dreadful ſpectacle tv 
the Roman people, who thought they did not ſo much 
fee the face of Cicero, as a picture of Antony's ſoul. 
Yet he did one act of juſtice on this occaſion, which 
was the delivering up Philologus to Pomponia the wife 
of Quinte: Vhen ſhe was miſtreſs of his fate, belide 
other horrid puniſhments, ſhe made him cut off his own 
ei by piecemeal, and roaſt and eat it. This is the 
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20c2unt ſome hiſtorrans give us; but Tyro, Cicero's freed- 
man, makes no mention of the treachery of Philologus. 
am informed, that a long time after, Cæſar going to 
e one of his grandſons, found him with a book of 
Cicero's in his hands. The boy, alarmed at the accident, 
endeavoured to hide the book under his robe; which 
Cxſar perceived, and took it from him; and after having 
zun molt of it over as he ſtood, he returned it, and ſaid, 
My dear child, this was an eloquent man, and a lover 
ot his country.“ 
Being conſul at the time vchen he conquered Antony, he 
(50k the ſon of Cicero for his colleague; under whoſe 
.uſpices the ſenate took down the ſtatues of Antony, de- 
ccd ail the monuments of his honour, and decrerd, that, 
{or the future, none of his family ſhould bear the name of 
Marcus, Thus the divine juſtice reſerved the completion 
e Antony's puniſhment for the houſe of Cicero. 


1 


* 


DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO 


COMPARED, 


4 
1 HESE are the moſt memorable circumſtances in the 
res of Demoſthenes and Cicero, that could be collected 
trom the hiſtorians which have come to our knowledge. 
Though I ſhall not pretend to compare their talents for 
ſpeaking ; yet this, I think, I ought to obſerve, that De- 
moſthenes, by the exertion of all his powers, both natural 
and acquired, upon that object only, came to exceed in 
energy and ſtrength, the moſt celebrated pleaders of his 
me; in grandeur and maguificence of ſtyle, all that were 
eminent for the ſublime of declamation ; and in accuracy 
aud art, the molt able proſeſſors of rhetoric, Cicero's 
Pulics were more general; and, in his treaſures of know- 
l-d;ce, he had a great variety. He has left us a number of 
puilofophical tracts, which he compoſed upon the principles 
ot tie academy. And we ſee fomething of an oſtentation 
ot learning in the very orations which he wrote for the 
forum and the bar. 
heir different tempers are diſcernible in their way of 
Writing. That of Demoſthenes, without any embelliſh- 
ments of wit and humour, is always grave and ſerious, 
Nor does it ſmell of the lamp, as Pytheas tauntingly ſaid, 
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but of the water-drinker, of the man of thought, of os 
who was characterized by the auſterities of life. But (i. 
cero, who loved to indulge lis vein of pleaſantry, fo much 
affected the wit, that he ſomctimes ſunk into the buffygr 
and hy affecting gaiety in the moſt ſerious things to ſery- 
his cheat, he has offended againſt the rules of propriety and 
decorum. Thus, in the oration of Cælius, he ſays, 
&« Where is the abſurdity, if a man, with an affluent for. 
« tune at command, ſhall indulge himſelf in pleaſure ? It 
% would be madneſs not to enjoy what is in his power; 
« particularly, „nen ſome of the greateſt philoſophers Place 
man's chief good 18 pleaſure * ??? 

When Cato impeached Murzna, Cicero, who was then 
conſul undertook his defence; and, in his pleading, took 
occaſion to ridicule ſeveral paradoxes of tlie Stoics, becauſe 
Cato was of that fect. He ſucceeded fo far as to raiſe a 
laugh in the aſſembly ; and even among the judges. Upon 
which Cato fmiled, and ſaid to thoſe who fat by him, 
« What a pleaſant conſul we have!” Cicero, indeed, 
was naturally facetious; and he not only loved his jeft, but 
his countenance was gay and ſmiling. Whereas Demoſ- 
thenes had a care and thoughtfulneſs in his aſpect, which 
he ſeldom or never put off, Hence his enemies, as he 
confeſſes, called him a moroſe ill-natured man. 

It appears alſo from their writings, that Demoſthenes, 
when he touches upon his own praiſe, does it with an in- 
offenſive delicacy. Indeed, he never gives into it at all, 
but when he has ſome great point in view; and on all 
other occaſions is 8 modeſt. But Cicero, in his 
orat ions, {peaks in ſuch high terms of himſelf, that it is 
plain he had a moſt intemperate vanity. Thus he crics 
out: 


Let arms revere the robe, the warrior's laurel 
Yield to the palm of eloquence, 


At length he came to commend not only his own actions 
and operations in the commonwealth, but his orations too, 
as well thoſe which he had only pronounced, as thoſe which 
he had committed to writing, as if, with a juvenile vanity, 
he were vying with the rhetoricians Iſocrates and Anaxime- 


* Plutarch has not quoted this paſſage with accuracy. Cicero 
apologizes for the exceſſes of youth; but does not defend or approve 
the purſuit cf pleaſure, 
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ſtead of being infpired with the gerat ambition of 
ling ths Roman people, 


Ficrcz in the fteld, and dreadfſu! to the for 


10 18 neceſſary, indeed, for a ſtateſman to have the 0 
Ce Ot loque! Acc; but it is mean aud illioc ral to reit in 

ſach a a gut: alitication, or to hunt after praiſe in that quarts 
1 this rel [pet Demoſthencs behaved with more dig wy, 


aa lt 1 e of foul. He. ſaid, % Hie ability 


2 5 ct., but that it require 4 real Ca 3% Hike and wry 
/crice in the audience.“ Ie thought it mult be, as 
ted it is, only a low and little mind, that can value it- 
upon ſuch attainments, 
They both, undoubtcaly, had political abilities, as well 
43 powers to perſuade, They had them in ſueh a degree, 
that men who had armies at their devotion, ſtood in need 
of th cir ſupport. Thus Chares, Diopitnes, and Leofthenes, 
avail-d themſelves of Demoſthenes z; Pompey, and young 
Ceſar, of Cicero; as Cæſar himſelf acknowled Zes in his 
Commentaries addreſſed to Agrippa and Mecenas. 

t is an obſervation no leſs juſt than common, that nothing 
makes ſo thorough a trial of a man's diſpoſition, as power 
aud authority. For they awake every paſſion, and diſcover 
every latent IN Demoſthenes never had an opportunity 
{ur a trial of this Lind, He never obtained any eminent 
arg ; nor did he lead thoſe armies againſt Philip, which 
bis cloquence had raiſed, But Ci icero went quæſtor into 

lily, and proconſul into Cicilia and Cappadocia; at a 
time, too, when a rice reigned without control; when 
the governors of provinces “thinking it beneath them to 
tie a clandeſtine advantage, fell to open plunder; when, 
ke another's property was thought no great crime, 
auch he who took moderately paſled for a man of charactc er. 
Vet, at ſuch a time as this, Cicero gave many proofs of 
kts Contempt of money ; many of his humanity and good- 
nes. At Rome, with the title only of conſuls he had an 
abolute and dictatorial power againſt Catiline and his ac- 
compuces, On which occaſion he verified the prediction 
of Plato, “ That every ſtate will be delivered from its 
2 _ mities, when, by the favour of fortune, great power 
Z with wiſdom and juſtice in one perſon.” 
| I mentioned to the diſgrace of Demoſthenes, that his 


© VQUCUCE WAS mercenary; that he priv ately compoted ora- 
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tions both for Phormio and Apollodorus, though zdverſa;;.; 
in the ſame cauſe, To which we may add, that he was 
ſuſpected of receiving money from the king of Perſia, and 
condemned for taking bribes of Harpaius., Suppoſing ſyr;e 
of theſe the calumnies of thoſe who wrote againſt hin 
(and they are not a few), yet it is impoſſible to afirm thy 
he was proof againf the preſents which were ſent him by 
princes, as marks of honour and reſpect. This was ted 
much to be expected from a man who veited his money at 
intereſt upon ſhips. Cicero, on the other hand, had mag. 
nificent preſents ſent him by the Sicilians, when he was 


k44i%s 


them all. 

The baniſhment of Demoſthenes refleQed infamy upon 
him; for he was convicted of taking bribes: that of Ciccrs, 
great honour ; hecauſe he ſuffered for deſtroying traitors, 
who had vowed the rum of their country. The former, 
therefore, departed without exciting pity or regret : for thc 
latter, the ſenate changed their habit, continued in mourn. 
ing, and could not be perſuaded to pals any act, till the 
people had recalled him. Cicero, indeed, ſpent the tine 
of exile in an inactive manner in Macedonia; but wil 
Demolthenes it was a buſy period in his political character, 
Then it was (as we have mentioned above) that he went 
to the ſcveral cities of Greece, ſtrengthened the como: 
intereſt, and defeated the deitgns of the Macedonian n- 
baſſadors. In which reſpe& he diſcovered a much greiter 
regard for his country, than Themiſtes les and Alcon, 
when under the ſame misfortune. After his return, be 
purſued his former plan of govermnent, and continucd i 
war with Antipater and the Macedonians. Whereas Lene 
Feproached Cicero in full ſenate, with ſitting titent, v 
Cæſar, who was not yet come to years of maturity, app.10 
for the conſulſhip contrary to law. And Prutus, in 9 
of his letters, charged hin with “ having reared a rat 
« and more unſupportable tyranny, than that which tiny 
& had deftroyed.”? | | 

As to the manner of their death, we cannot think ot 
Cicero's without a contemptuous kind of pity. How ds. 
plorable to ſee an old man, for want of proper retolutiv!, 
ſuffering himſelf to be carried about by his ſervants, end 


| * . .* — ” * wir? 
vouring to hide himſelf from death, which was a Mcucrye 
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dat nature would ſoon have ſent him, and overtaken not- 
vitntanding and ſlaughtered by his enemics! The other, 
auch he did diſcover ſome fear, by taking ſanctuary, is, 
mY ,orthelefs, to be admired for the proviſion 8 h: ad made 
of pt ſon, for the care with which he had preſerved it, and 
| 3 noble manner of uſing it. So that, hes? Neptune did 
" 1Tord him an aſylum, he had recourie to a more in- 
'Jable altar, reſcued himſelf from the weapons of the 
:2rd3, and cluded the crueity of Antipater, 
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Trogr who firſt thought taat the arts might be com- 
nared to the ſenſes, in the perception of their reſpective 
zbjc4ts, appear to me to have well underſtood the power 
by which that perception was to be formed, the power of 
ditinzutſhing contrary qualities: for this they have in 
common. But in the mode of diſtinguiſhing, as. well as 
in the end of what is diltinguiſhed, they evidently differ. 
ne ſenſes, for inſtance, have no connate power of per- 
ching a white object more than a black one ; what 1s 
{iwcet, more than w "ve is bitter; or what is {oft and yield- 
ng, more than what 1s hard and ſolid. Their office is to 
ceive impreſſions from ſuch objects as ſtrike upon them, 
and to convey thoſe impreſſions to the mind. But the 
poration of the arts is more rational. They are not, like 
ſeuſes, paſſive in their perceptions. They chooſe or 
rej0c t what 1 18 e Or improper. What is good they at- 
-nd to primarily and intentionally ; and what is evil, only 
cider tally, in order to avoid it. Thus, the art of me- 
ine confiders the nature of diſeaſes ; and muſic that of 
eordant ſounds, in order to produce their contraries. 
11 the molt excellent of all arts, temperance, juſtice, 
fe id prudence, teach us to judge not only of what is honour- 
e jalt, and uſeful, but alſo of what is pernicious, diſ- 
pre 8 and unjuſt. Theſe arts beſtow no praiſe on that 
WNOCCNCE : which boaſts of an entire ignorance of vice; in 
tur reckoning, it is rather an abſurd ſimplicity to be ig- 
norant of thoſe things, which every man that is diſpoſed to 
ve vi riuouſly ſhould make it his particular care to know, 
/\ccordingly the ancient Spartans, at their feaſls, uſed to 
compel the helots to drink an exceſſive quantity of wine, and 
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then bring them into the public halls where they dineg, 
to ſhow the young men what drunkenneſs was, 

We do not, indeed, think it agreeable, either to hy, 
manity or good policy, to corrupt ſome of the ſpecies, | 
order not to corrupt others, Y LY perhaps, it may no: be 
amiſs to inſert among the reſt of the lives, a few exam: 
of thoic who have abuſed their power to the purpoſcs0: i. 
eentiouineſs, and whoſe clevation has only made their vice; 
greater and more *onſpicuo! 18. Not that we adduce th:m 
to give pleaiure, or to adorn our painting s with the grace 
of variety ; but we do it from the ſame motive with Ihe. 
nias the Theban muſician, who preſented his ſcholars both 
with good and bad performers on the flute; aud ud th 
lay, « Thus you mult play; and, Thus you mutt not 
« play.” And Antigenidas obſerved, * That young nic 
% would hear able perforiners with much greater pleatiun, 
« after Fey.) had heard bad ones.” In like manner, gc. 
cording to. opinion, we ſhall behold and maitare the 

virtuous with greater arte ntio Nn, if we be not entirely u Unuc- 
quainted with the ch: ara ters of the vicious aid in fam ous, 

In this book, therefore, we ſhall give the lives of Dem 
trius, furnamed Polrorcetes, and of Antony the #riumvir, 
men who have moit remarkably verified that obſerva tion of 
Mato, 4 That great parts produce great viccs „as w. 

60 ne They were equally at dicted Ito wine and i wo⸗ 
men; both excellent ſoldiers, and perſons of great muni. 
ficence; but, at the ſame time, pro Aigal and inſolent. 
There was the ſane reſemblance in chores fortune. For, in 
the courle of their lives, they met both with great more! {3, 
and great dituppointments; now, extending 
with the utmott rapidity, aud now loſing all; now fallin 


beyond all expectation; and now recovering them: TI 
r b4 3 


when there was as little proſpect of ſuch a change. Is 
iunitarity there was in their lives; and in the concluding 
icene there was not much di Fre for the one was taken 
by his enemies, and died in captivity, and the other was 
near ſnaring the ſame fate. 

Antigonus having two 1 ung by Stratonice, the daughter 
of Corræus, called the one after his brother, Demcwi: 13, 
2nd the other after his father Philip. So moſt hiſtorian 
fay. But fome affirm that Demetrius was not the {on 0! 
Antigonus, but his nephew; and that his father dying aud 


leaving him an infant, and his mother ſoon after marrywg 


t] ir con el! 
i 
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Antigonus, he was, on that account, conſidered as his fon, 
Philip, who was not many years younger than Demetrius, 
E ied at an early period. Demetrius, though tall, was not 
* equal in ſize to his father Antigonus. But his beauty and 
I's mien were ſo inimitable, that no ſtatuary or painter 
could hit off a likeneſs. His countenance had a mixture of 
-race and dignity; and was at once amiable and au ful; 
and the unſubdued and eager air of youth was blended with 
the majeſty of the hero and the king. There was the {ſame 
Moy mixture in his behaviour, which intpired, at the 
(oc time, both pleaſure and awe. In his hours of leiſurc, 
moſt agrecable companion; iu his table, and every ſpecies 
of entertainment, of all princes the mot: delicate; and yet, 
when bufineſs called, nothing could equal his activity, his 
WHizence, and deſpatch. In which reſpect he imitated 
Bacchus moſt of all the gods; fince he was not only ter- 
rible in war, but knew how to terminate war with peace, 
nd turn with the happieſt addreis to the joys and plea- 
(res which that inſpires. 

Hi; affection for his father was remarkably great; and 
in the reſpect he paid his mother, his love for his other 
arent was very diſcernible. His duty was genuine, and 
dot in the leaſt influenced by the conſiderations of high 
lation or power. Demetrius happening to come from 
ming, when his father was giving audience to ſome 
aballadors, went up and ſaluted him, and then ſat down 

lin with his javelins in his hand. After they had re- 
celtied their antwer, and were going away, Antigonus 

11:4 out to them, and ſaid, You may mention, too, 
„the happy terms upon which I am with fon,” By 
witch ne gave them to underitand, that the harmony and 
@ co: fdence in which they lived, added ſtrength to the king- 

om, and ſecurity to his power. 80 incapable is regal 
Monty of admitting a partner, 19 liable to jealouty and 
W 2trcg, chat the greateſt and oldeſt ot Alexander's tucceilors 
E 10d that he had no occaſion to fear his own fon, but 

could freely let him approach him with his weapons in his 
hand. Indeed, we may venture to ſay, that this family 
done, in the courſe of many ſucceſſions, was free from 
thele evils. Of all the deſcendants of Antigonus, Philip 
was the only prince who put his ſon to death; whereas, in 
he families of other kings, nothing 1s more common than 
'''e murders of ſons, mothers, and wives. As for the 


ing of brothers, like a poſtulatum in geometry, it was 
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conſidered as indiſputably neceſſary to the ſafety of tu 
reigning Prince, 

That Demetrius was originally well diſpoſed by nature 
to the offices of humanity and friendihip, the following! 
a proof, Mithridates, the fon of Ariobarzanes, was cf 
the ſame age, and his conſtant companion. He was like. 
one of the attendants of Antigonus, and bore anunblemi{c4 
character. Yet Antigonus conceived ſome ſuſpicion of hin 
from a dream. He thought he entered a large and braut. 
ful field, and ſfowed it with filings of gold. This produces 
a crop of the {ame precious metal; but coming a littl» after 
to viſit it, he found it was cut, and nothing left but the 
ſtalks. As he was in great diſtreſs about his loſs, he hea:1 
ſome people ſay, that Mithridates had reaped the golden 
harveſt, and was gone with it towards the Euxine ſea. 

Diſturbed at the dream, he communicated it to his ſon, 
having firſt made him ſwear to keep it ſecret, and, at the 
ſame time, informed him of his abſolute determination t9 
deftroy Mithridates. Demetrius was exceedingly concerned 
at the affair; but though his friend waited on him as uſual, 
that they might purſue their diverſions together, he dur 
not ſpeak to him on the ſubject, becauſe of his oath. By 
degrees, however, he drew him aſide from the reſt of lu 
companions z and when they were alone, he wrote on the 
ground, with the bottom of jus {pear, “ Fly, Mithridates,” 
The young man underſtanding his danger, fled that nyt 
into Cappadocia ; and fate ſoon accompliſked the dream ot 
Antigonus. For Mithridates conquered a rich and ex- 
tenſive country, and founded the family of the Pont 
kings, which continued through eight ſucceſſions, and was 
at laſt deſtroyed by the Romans. This is a ſuſticient evi- 
dence that Demetrius was naturally well inclined to juilic? 
and humanity. 

Put as, according to Empedocles, love and hatred are 
the ſources of perpetual wars between the elements, par- 
ticularly ſuch as touch or approach each other; ſo among 
the ſucceſſors of Alexander there were continual wars; and 
the contentions were always the moſt violent when inflamed 
by the oppoſition of intereſt, or vicinity of place. 1 
was the caſe of Antigonus and Ptolemy. Antigonus, wit. 
he reſided in Phrygia, received information that Ptolemy 
was gone from Cyprus into Syria, where he was ravaging 
the country, and reducing the cities either by ſolicitation ot 
force, Upon this, ke ſent his ſon Demetrius againſt lun, 
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* gh ke ras only twenty-two years of age; and m this 
um: Do had the greateſt a id moſt difficult affairs to 
manage. But a young and u NCX PETICNCE d man was un- 
equal matched wit th 1 gener n from tlic ſchool of Alex- 
der, who had diltinguithed himſelt in many important 
hats under that princ e. Accordingly, he was defeated 
1 a; five thouſand of his men were killed, and eight: 


priſoners. He loſt allo his tents, his mi- 
my cheſt, au his whols ©: lu üpage. But Ptolemy 
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lent 
m back to! ts together with his friends; adding tliis 
12r0us and obliging meſſage, “ That the y onght only 
to contend for glory and empire.” When Demetrius 
VCU % he be ed of the gods, That he might not 


ong be Pto! emy” s debt or, but ſoon have it in his power 
turn the favour.” Nor was he diſconcerted, as 


v4 ©% 


young men would be, with ſuch a miſcarriage in his 


ellay, On the contrary, like a complete general, 
ned to the vieiſſitudes of fortune, he employed 


el 11 making new levies and providing arms; he 
pt the cities to he duty, and exerciſed the troops he 
aiſcd. 


As ſoon as Antigonus was pres how the battle went, 
te _ „ Ptolemy has, indeed, beaten boys, but he ſhall 
bon have to do with men.” However, as he did not 
book: to re preſs the ſpirit of his fon, on his requeſt, he 
rave him permi iſſion to try his fortune again by himſelf. 
NV. t lang after this, Cille 5, Ptolemy*'s general, undertook 
e Demetrius entirely out of Syria ; for which pur- 

Rb brought with him a numerdus a: my, though be 

F 01 him in contempt, on account of his late defeat. But 
Demetrius, by a ſudden attack, ſtruck his adverſaries with 
n panic, that both the camp and the general fell into 


hands, to gether with ve: y coutiderable reuſures. Yet 
8 not conlider the ot Un but A ability to give: nor 
nuc ch valued the gl. vry id richcs Mhich this advantage 
J nk t han m, as its enab! ing him to requite the we nerol! ny 


to ny: He was not, "how ever, for proceeding upon 
judgm ent; he conſulted his father; and, on his 
ſion to ac as he thought proper, loaded Cilles 
J. iends with his — nd ſent them back to 


| WE 4 By this turn of aflairs, Ptolemy loſt his 
ding in Syria; and Antigonus marched down from 
158 ene, rejoici ng in his ſou's ſucceſs, and irnpatient do 
4 Ap ara ace him, | 
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Demetrius, after this, being ſent to ſubdue the Nabe 
thiean Arabs, found himſelf in great danger, by falling 
into a deſert country, which afforded no water. But the 
barbarians, aſtoniſhed at his uncommon intrepidity, did 
not venture to attack him; and he retired with a contider. 
able booty, amongſt which were ſeven hundred camels, 

Antigonus had formerly taken Babylon from Seleucus ; 
but he had recovered it by his own arms; and was now 
:marching with his main army, to reduce the nations which 
bordered upon India, and the provinces about Mount 
Caucaſus. Mean time Demetrius, hoping to find Meſopo- 
tamia unguarded, ſuddenly paſſed the Euphrates, and fel 
upon Babylon, There were two itrong caſtles in that 
city 3 but by this manceuvre, in the abſence of Seleucus, 
he ſeized one of them, diſlodged the garriſon, and placed 
there ſeven thouſand of his own men. After this, he or- 
dered the reſt of his ſoldiers to plunder the country for 
their own uſe, and then returned to the ſea-coaſt. By 
theſe proceedings he left Scleucus better eſtabliſhed in his 
donumons than ever ; for his laying waſte the country, 
leemed as if he had no farther claim to it. 

In his return through Syria, he was informed that 
Ptolemy was beſieging Halicarnaſſus; upon whuch he 
haſtened to its relief, and obliged him to retire, As this 
ambition to ſuccour the diltrefled, gained Antigonus and 
Demetrius great reputation, they conceived a ſtrong di fre 
to reſcue all Greece from the flavery it was held in by 
Caſſander and Ptolemy. No prince ever engaged in 2 
more juſt and honourable war. For they employed the 
wealth which they had gained by the conqueſt of the bar- 
barians, for the advantage of the Greeks ; ſolely with a 
view to the honour that ſuch an enterpriſe promited. 

When they had reſolved to begin their operations wil 
Athens, one of his friends adviſed Antigonus, if he took 
the city, to keep it, as the key of Greece; but that prince 
would not liſten to him: He ſaid, “ Thie beſt and ſecureſt 
« of all keys was the friendſhip of the people; and that 
« Athens was the watch-tower of the world, from whence 
ce the torch of his glory would blaze over the earth.” 

In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, Demetrius ſa:led t9 
Athens with five thouſand talents of filver, and a flect of 
two hundred and fifty ſhips. Demetrius, the Phalerear, 
governed the city for Caſſander, and had a good garriſon 
in the fort of Munychia. His adverfary, who managed tie 
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air, both with prudence and good fortune, made his ap- 
rance before the Piræus on the tweuty-fifth of May “. 
Thc town had no information of his approach; aud when 
they faw his fleet coming in, they concluded that it be- 
ſonged to Ptolemy, and prepared to receive it as ſuch- 
But at laſt the officers who commanded in the city, being 
undeceived, ran to oppoſe it. All the tumult and confu— 
on followed, which was natural when an enemy came 
unexpected, and was already landing. For Demetrius 
finding the mouth of the harbour open, ran in with eaſe ; 
and the people could plainly diſtinguiſh Ium on the deck 
of his ſhip, whence he made ſigns to them to compoſe 
themſelves and keep ſilence. They complied with his de- 
mand ; and a herald was ordered to proclaim, “ That his 
„father Antigonus, in a happy hour, he hoped, for 
„Athens, had ſent him to reinſtate them in their liber- 
« tics, by expelling the garriſon, and to reſtore their laws 
and ancient form of government.” 

Upon this proclamation, the people threw down their 
nens, and receiving the propofal with loud acclamations, 
ehred Demetrius to land, and called him their benefactor 
md deliverer. Demetrius, the Phalerean, and his parti- 
7405, thought it neceſſary to receive a man who came with 
duch a ſuperior force, though he ſhould perform none of 
lus promiſes, and accordingly ſent deputies to make their 
| iubm.ſhon. Demetrius received them in an obliging man- 
| ict, and fent back with them Ariftodemus the Mileſian, 

: friend of his father's. At the ſame time, he was not 
nindful of Demetrius the Phalerean, who, in this re- 
volution, was more afraid of the citizens than of the ene— 
My; but out of regard to his character and virtue, ſent 
| with a {ſtrong convoy to Thebes, agreeably to his re- 
„ He likewife aſſured the Athenians, that however 
aus he might be to ſee their city, he would deny him- 
ill that pleaſure till he had ſet it entirely free, by expel- 
e garriſon, He therefore ſurrounded the fortreſs of 
ny;cla with a ditch and rampart, to cut off its com- 
cation with the reſt of the city, and then ſailed to 
n where Caſſander had another garriſon, 

Vn his arrival, he was informed, that Cratefipolis, the 
te of Alexander, the ſon of Polyperchon, a celebrated 
Was at Patræ, and had a deſire to ſee him. In 
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Wauen he was near the place, he drev off from his 

* 
and pitched his tent apart, tk-it ( rateſi; olis micelit not! 
* 25 % 
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Der. Sed WII 2 nme Cane 10 pay er * lit. En 4 4 arty { 
| . 


tt my getting intelligence of this, fell ſudden}: 
lim. In bis alarm, he had only time to throw over |; 
A mean c OAK; * in that diſg rule, ſaved nfl 


tight. So ncar an infamous captivity had his intemperi 
love Of b. aut“ brous 5 t him. As for 1 his tent, the ent! 
took it, Vith all the riches it contained. 

After Nlegara was taken, the ſoldiers preparcd to plun. 
der it; but the Athenians interceded rongly for this 
ple, and prevailed. Demetrius was ſatisfied with « 
ing the garriſon, and declared the city free. Amid 
tele, tran factions, mg bein ought 5 himſelf of Dio, 4 de: 


grit and 8 ity of; a ſtudious life. He fem for h 
ard aike ed him, 40 Whether they had taken any thing fr 

„ him: („ No,“ ſaid Sti po, &« ] ſound none that want 
«Ktof * any Lies ledge.” The ſoldiers, however, 
clandeſtinely carried off almoſt all the ſlaves. - Therefore, 
when Demetrius paid his reſpects to him again, on levi 
the place, he ſaid, 4 Stilpo, I leave you ent me ſrer:“ 
« J'rue,“ anſwered Stilpo, „for you have not left a fav 
among us.“ 


Demetrius then returned to the fiege of Munrvclua; 
dillodged the garriſon, and demoliſhed the fortress. Ale 


1 ' 


which the Athenians preſſed him to enter the city, and! 
complied. Having aſſembled the people, he re- eſt; lid vl 
tie commonwealth in its ancient form; and, morcove!, 
promued them in the name of his father, a hundred and 
fifty thouſand m * * of wheat, and timber enoug!. 
build-a hundred galleys. Thus they reco es the den. 
cracy fifteen years after it was diſſolved. During the u. 
terval, after the Lamian war, and the battle of Crans, 
the government was called an oligarchy, but, in fact, vw 
monarchical z for the power of Demetrius the Phalerca! 
itt with no control. 

Their dehverer appeared glorious in his ſervices 
2 ; but they rendered him obnoxious by the ext12- 
vugu * Ours they decreed him. For they were the 
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ated annuaily in his room a priett of th 
tors, and prefixed his name to au t 
"oy likewile ordered that ther portraits mould be 
winzght in the holy veil with thoſe of the other gods Fa 
ih hey conſecrated the place where their patroa ticit alight 
1 rom Nis chariot, and erected an altar there to DEME“U 
rxi1us Catabates, They added two to the number of 
their tribes, and called them Demetrias and Antigons ; in 
c mlequence of which the ſenate, which before contiltcd of 
| mbers, was to conſiſt of fix hundred; for 
each tribe applied fifty. 
Strotocles, of whoſe inventions theſe wife complunents 
re, thought of a ſtroke ſtill higher: He procured a de- 
cr22, That thoſe who ſhould be ſent upon public buſineſs 
from the commonwealth of Athens to Antigonus and De— 
metrLug, ſhould not be called amba/adors, but theort, a. 
rite Which had been appropriated to thoſe who, on the 
dun tolltvals, carried the cuſtomary ſacrifices to Delph: 
and Olympia, in the name of the Grecian fates. This 
Det 8 was, in all reſpects, a perſon of the moſt daring 
ellrontery, and the molt debauched lite, 1 inſomuch that he 
tvemed to imitate the ancient Cleon in his feurrilous and 
Wentious behaviour to the people. He kept a miltreſs 
led Phylactum ; and one day, when fac brought from 
the market ſome heads for ſupper, bs laid, © Why, how 
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No other P* ple were found capable of ſuch vile adulation, 


Their fervility ſhowed how little they deſerved the liberty that was 
read. red then 9 


Every fifth year the Athenians: c: Iebrated the Prnathenaa, or 
te kixal of Minerva, and carried in proce ion the Pep: un, Or ir holy 


in W SHED the defeat of the Titans, an G the actions of Minerva, 
re n wrought, In this veil, too, they placed the figures of thoſ: 
ROAD nders, 3 nad diltinguiſhed themſclues by their victories; 

i trom thence carne the expreſſion, that ſuch a one was worthy 
% the 8 n, meaning, that he was a brave ſoldier. As to the 
ein ot the P-plum, it was a large robe without ileeves, It was 
1 ty land in a machine like a ſhip along the Ceramiczr, as far 

dene of Ceres at Eleafis | from whence it was bronght back 

Ontecrated in the citadel J. 
G 3 
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© now! you have provided us juſt ſuch things to eat 
« we ltateimen uſe for tennis-halls.“ 

When the Athenians were defeated in the ſea-fight nc 

Amorgas, he arrived at Athens before any account of the 
usfortune had been received, and paſſing through th 
Ceramicus with a chaplct on his head, told the people ti, 
they were victorious, He then moved that facritices 9 
thankſgiving ſhould be offered, and meat diſtributed amor 
the tribes for a public entertainment, 'T'wo days after, th, 
poor remains of the fleet were brought home; and th. 
people, in great anger, calling him to anſwer for th. 
:mpoſition, he made his appearance in the height of th: 
tumult, with the moſt conſummate aſſurance, and ſaid, 
What harm bave I done you, in making you merry for 
two days?” Such was the impudence of Stratoclcs, 
Dut there were other extravagances, hotter than fre ils, 
12 Aritophanes expreſſes it. One flatterer outdid even 
3iratocles in {ervility, by procuring a decree that Deme- 
tris, whenever he viſited Athens, ſhould be received with 
the iame honours that were paid to Ceres and Bacchus; aud 
that whoever exceeded the reſt in the ſplendour and magni- 
fcence of the reception he gave that prince, ſhould have 
money out of the treaſury to enable him to ſet up ſome 
pious memorial of his ſucceſs, Theſe inſtances of adula- 
tion concluded with their changing the name of the month 
Alunychion to Demetrion, with calling the Jail day of every 
month Demetrias 5 and the D9ny/a, or feaſts of Bacchus, 
Demetria. 

The gods ſoon ſhowed how much they were offended at 
theſe things. For the veil in which were wrought the 
figures of Demetrius and Antigonus, along with thoſe of 
Jupiter and Minerva, as they carried it through the Cera- 
micus, was rent aſunder by a ſudden ſtorm of wind. Hem- 
lock grew up in great quantities round the altars of thoſe 
princes, though it is a plant ſeldom found in that country, 
On the day when the Diony/ia were to be celebrated, they 
were forced to put a ſtop to the proceſſion by the excellive 
cold which came entirely out of ſeaſon ; and there fell ſo 
ſtrong 2 hoar-froſt, that it blaſted not only the vines and 
ſig· trees, but great part of the corn in the blade, Hence, 
Philippides, who was an enemy to Stratocles, thus attacked 
him in one of his comedies : © Who was the wicked caw? 
« of our vines being blaſted by the froſt, and of the ſacred 
« veil's being rent aſunder ? He who transferred tu 
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« honours of the gods to men: It is he, not comedy “, 
« that is the ruin of the people.” This Philippides en- 
ved the friendſhip of Lyſimachus, and the Athenians 
received many favours from that prince on his account. 
Nav, whenever Lyſimachus was waited on by this poet, or 
happened to meet him, he conſidered it as a good omen, 
and a happy time to enter upon any great buſineſs or im- 
portant expedition. Beſides, he was a man of excellent 
character, never importunate, intriguing, or over-officious, 
like thoſe who are bred in a court. One day Lylimachus 
talked to him in the moſt obliging manner, and faid, 
« What is there of mine that you would ſhare in?? “ Any 
„thing,“ ſaid he, “ but your fecrets.” I have purpoſcl;y 
contralted theſe characters, that the difference may be ob- 
vious between the comic writer and the demagogue. 

What exceeded all the rage of flattery we have men- 
tioned, was the decree propoſed by Dromoclides the Sphet- 
tian; according to which, they were to conſult the oracle 
of Demetrius, as to the manner in which they were to de- 
dicate certain ſhields at Delphi. It was conceived in theſe 
terms: © In a fortunate hour, be it decreed by the people, 
« that a citizen of Athens be appointed to go to the god 
« protector, and, after due ſacrifices offered, demand of 
Demetrius, the god protector, what will be the moſt 
% pious, the moſt honourable and expeditions method of 
« confecrating the intended offerings. And it is hereby 
* enated, that the people of Athens will follow the me- 
*thod dictated by his oracle.” By this mockery of in- 
ceaſe to his vanity, who was ſcarcely in his ſenſes before, 
they rendered him perfectly inſane. 

During his tay at Athens, he married Eurydice, a de- 
ſcendant of the ancient Miltiades, who was the widow of 
Opheltas king of Cyrene, and had returned to Athens 
alter his death. The Athenians reckoned this a particular 
fazour and honour to their city; though Demetrius made 
ao fart of difficulty of marrying, and had many wives at 
the fame time, OF all his wives, he paid moſt reſpect to 
Pula, becauſe ſhe was the daughter of Antipater, and had 
been married to Craterus, who, of all the ſucceſſors of 
Alexander, was molt regretted by the Macedonians. De- 


* It is probable that Stratocles, and other perſons of his character, 
"7eghed againlt the dramatic writers, on account of the liberties 
e took with their vices, Though this was after the time that 
he middle comedy prevailed at Athens. 
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metrius was very young, when his father perſuaded |} 


i 


to marry her, though the we advanced in life, and, 05 
that account, unfit Dr him. As he was diſinclined to 1 
match, Antigonus is faid to ow repeated to him tha: 


% 44 4 
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vetſe of Euripides, with a happy parody : 


When Fortune ſpreads her ſtores, we yield to marriage 
Againſtet the bent of nature. 


On! * Putting mais 1a - 1n{tead of 352 adage. However, t 
reſpect winch * paid Phila and his other wire, 
was not of ſuch a nature, but that he publicly entertaine! 
many miſtreſles, as well ſlaves as free born women, aid 
was more infamous for his exceſſes of that fort, than any 
other prince of his time. ; 
Mean time h1s father called him to take the conduct of 
we war againſt Ptolemy; and he found it nece! wg A to ober 
im. But as it gave hiv n Pain to leave the war he lad 
Ut a for the liberties of G. Cece, W hich was fo nue 
re adv; inc. are Ous TT 7 011 1 ot glory 5 hne {ers to (Cie! ts, 
elo comm anded f for Piolemy in Sicyon and Corinth, and 
offered him a peo! nary i |. 46 tion, on condition that 
he would ſet thoie cities free. Cleomdes, not accept 7 
the propoſal, Demetrius immediately enibarked his troops, 
and ſailed to Cyprus. There he had an engagement wit 
Menelaus, brother ro Ptolemy, and defeated him. Ptolen > 
himſelf ſoon after made his appearance with a great nun 
her of land-forces, and a conſider able fleet. On which 
occaſion, ſeveral menacing and haughty meſlages palles. 
between them. Ptolemy „bade Demetrius depart, befor? 
he collected all his forces , And trod! him under foot ; and 
Demetrius ſaid, he would + Ptolemy go, if he would pro- 
mile to evacuate Sicyon and Corinth. 
The approaching battle awaked the attention not our 
of the parties concerned, but of all other C prigoes] for, be— 
fide the uncertainty of the event, ſo much depended 1. 
it, that the ce onqueror W ould not be maſter of Cyprus nel 
Syria alone, but fupcriar to all his rivals in pow er. Pro 
lemy advanced with a hundred and fifty ſhips, and he had 
ordered Menel: uus, W ith ſixty more, to come out oy the h a: : 
_ of Salamis, in the heat of the battle, and put the 
nemy in diſorder by falling on his reur. Agen th £20 
ixty ſhips, Demetrius appornte d a guard of ten, for that 
number was ſufficient to block up the mouth of the harbom. 
His land-forces he ranged on the adjoining promontori*%, 


_ . . * . 
ty {hips. This he did with fo much impetuoſity, that 
oy could not ſtand the ſhock, but was defeated, and 
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then bore down upon his adverſary with a hundred and 


; with eight ſhips only, which were all that he faved. 
r ſeventy were taken, with their crews, and the reſt were 
1 


in the engagement. His numerous train, his ſer- 


1 IS p ' . | a 
-11ts, friends, wives, arms, money, and machines, that 


J 


e {tationed near the flect, in tranſports, all fell into the 
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nls of Demetrius, and he carried them to his camp. 


Among theſe vas the celebrated Lamia, who at firit was 
taken notice of for her performing on the flute, which 


42; by uo means contemptible, but afterwards became fa-— 


, as a Courtezan, By this time her beauty was in the 
ne, yet the captivated Demetrius, though not near her 


re, and fo effectually enſlaved him by the peculiar power 


ner addreſs, that, though other women had a paſſion for 
nne could only think of her. 

After the ſea-ftght, Menelaus made no further reſtit- 
e, bat furrendered Salamis with all the ſhips, and the 


Forces, which conſiſted of twelve hundred horſe, and 
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his victory, ſo great in itſelf, Demetrius rendered Rt] 
e glorious, by generoſity and humanity, in giving 
namy's dead an honourable interment, and ſetting the 

s free, He ſelected twelve hundred complete ſuits 
rmour trom the ſpoils, and beſtowed them on the 
Lenians. Ariſtodemus, the Mileſian, was the perſon he 


wt to his father, with an account of the victory. Of all 


artiers, this man was the boldeſt flatterer ; and, on 
nr{ent occaſion, he deſigned to outdo hünſelf. When 
arived on the coalt of Syria from Cyprus, he would not 
r the thip to make land; but ordering it to anchor at 


 Gſtance, and all the company to remain in it, he took 
die boat, and went on ſhore alone. He advanced towards 
palace of Antigonus, who was watching for the event 


' 1.415 battle, with all the ſolicitude that is natural to a 
man who has ſo great -ern at ſtake. As { he 
41 W210 Nas 10 great à concern at take. S 100n as he 


was informed that the meſſenger was coming, his anxiety 
created to ſuch a degree, that he could ſcarce keep within 
lis palace. He ſent his officers and friends, one after 
another, to Ariſtodemus, to demand what intelligence he 


U 


rouzht, But, inſtead of giving any of them an anſwer, 


lie walked on with great filence and ſolemnity. The king, 


he 4 . . p 
Jy this time much alarmed, and having no longer paticuce, 


G5 
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went to the door to meet him. A great crowd was g2. 
thered about Ariſtodemus, and people were running from 
all quarters to the palace to hear the news. When he wz; 
near enough to be heard, he ſtretched out his hand, and 
cried aloud, “ Hall to king Antigonus ! We have totally 
* beaten Ptolemy at ſea; we are maſters of Cyprus, and 
* have made fixteen thouſand eight hundred priſoners,” 
Antigonus anſwered, “ Hail to you too, my good friend! 
„but I will puniſh you for torturing us ſo long; you ſhall 
% wait long for your reward.“ 

The people now, for the firſt time, proclatmed Antigo— 
nus and Demetrius kings. Antigonus had the diadem in- 
mediately put on by his friends, Ile ſent one to Deme— 
trius ; and in the letter that accompanied it, addreſſed him 
under the ſtyle of king. The Agyptians, when they were 
appriſed of this cireumſtance, gave Ptolemy likewiſe the 
title of king, that they might not appear to be diſpirited 
with their late defeat. The other ſucceſſors of Alexande: 
caught eagerly at the opportunity to aggrandize themſelves, 
Lyſimachus took the diadem ; and Scleucus did the fame 
in his tranſactions with the Greeks. The latter had worn 
it ſome time, when he gave audience to the barbarians, 
Caſſander alone, while others wrote to him, and ſaluted 
him as king, prefixed his name to his letters in the fame 
manner as formerly. | 

This title proved not a mere addition to their name and 
figure. It gave them higher notions. It introduced a 
pompouſneſs into their manners, and ſelf-importance into 
their diſcourſe. Juſt as tragedians, when they take the 
habit of kings, change their gait, their voice, their who! 
deportment, and manner of addreſs. After this they be- 
came more ſevere in their judicial capacity ; for they laid 
afide that diſſimnlation with which they had concealed 
their power, and which had made them much milder and 
more favourable to their ſubjects. So much could one 
word of a flatterer do ! Such a change did it effect in the 
whole face of the world ! 

Antigonus, clated with his ſon's achievements at Cyprus, 
immediately marched againſt Ptolemy ; commanding his 
land-forces in perſon, while Demetrius, with a powerful 
fleet, attended him along the coaſt. One of Antigonus's 
friends, named Medius, had the event of this expedition 
communicated to him in a dream. He thought that An- 
tigonus and his whole army were running a race. At firti 
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de ſeemed to run with great ſwiftneſs and force; but af- 
erwards his ſtrength gradually abated; and, on turning, 
„ became very weak, and drew his breath with ſuck pain 
hat he could ſcarce recover himſelf, Accordingly, An- 
ons met with many difficulties at land, and Demetrius 
ountered ſuch a ſtorm at fea, that he was in danger of 
being driven upon an impracticable ſhore. In this ſtorm 
„e loft many of his ſhips, and returned without effecting 
anv thing. ; ; x 
Autigonus was now little ſhort of eighty ; and his great 
iz- and weight diſqualified him for war, {till more than 


* 


is agz, He therefore left the military department to his 
on; who, by his good fortune, as well as ability, managed 
in the happieſt manner. Nor was Antigonus hurt by 
3 ſon's debaucheries, his expenſive appearance, or his 
long carouſals: For theſe were the things in which De— 
metrius employed himſelf in time of peace with the utmoſt 
ic:ytiouſneſs and molt unbounded avidity. But in war, 
no man, however naturally temperate, exceeded him in 
lobriety. 

Wen the power that Lamia had over him was evident 
to all the world, Demetrius came after {ome expedition or 
other to ſalute his father, and kiſſed him fo cordially, 
that he laughed, and ſaid, “ Surely, my ſon, you think 
« you are killing Lamia.” Once when he had been 
pending many days with his friends over the bottle, he 
:xcuſed himſelf at his return to court, by ſaying, That 
he had been hindered by a defluxion.““ „“ 80 I heard,“ 
[ud Antigonus, “„ but whether was the defluxion from 
'* Thalvs or from Chios?“ Another time, being informed 
that be was indiſpoſed, he went to ſee him; and when he 
eme to the door, he met one of his favourites going out. 
He went in, however, and fitting down by him, took hold 
of his hand. Demetrius ſaid his fever had now left him. 
„ | know it,” ſaid Antigonus, “ for I met it this moment 
* at the door.“ With ſuch mildneſs he treated his ſon's 
41t5, out of regard to his excellent performances. It is 
dhe cuſtom of the Seythians in the midſt of their carouſals 
to trike the ſtrings of their bows, to recal, as it were, 
their courage which is melting away in pleaſure. But 
Demetrius one while gave himſelf up entirely to pleaſure, 
anc another while to buſineſs ; he did not intermix them. 
His military talents, therefore, did not ſuffer by his at- 
:cntions of a gayer kind. 

| G 6 
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Nay, he ſeemed to ſhow greater abilities in his prep;+4, 
tions for war, than in the uſe of them. He was not co... 
unleis he had flores that were more than ſufficient. 1 
was ſomething peculiarly great in the confiruction cf 
ſhips and engines, and he took an unwearted pleaſurg 
inventing of new ones. For he was ingenious in tlie {; 
cuJative part of mechanics; and he did not, like dle 
princes, apply his taſte and knowledge ot thole arts tot! 
purpoſes of diverſion, or to purſuits of no utility, ſy 
piaving on the flute, painting, or turning. 

Art opus, king of Macedon, ſpent his hours of 1: 
mu king little tables and lamps. Attalus “, ſunamte 
Ph-lometer t, amuſed himſelf with planting poilc: 
herbs, not only henbane and hellebore, but hem! 
acomte, and dorycnium J. Theſe he cultivated in th 
royal gardens, and beſide gathering them at their pi 
ſcaſons, made it his buſineſs to know the qualities of t. 
juices and fruit. And the kings of Parthia took a pnid e in 
torging and ſharpening heads for arrows. But the n. 
chamcs of Demetrius were of a princely kind; there 2: 
always ſomething great in the fabric. Together with 
pirit of curioſity, and love of the arts, there appeared! n al 
his works a grandeur of deſign, and dignity of inventio 
lo that they were not only worthy of the genius and weal!!: 
but of the hand of a king. His friends were aſtoniſhed 
their greatneſs, and his very enemies were e with 
their beauty. Nor is this deſcription of him at all cn. 
gerated. His enemies uſed to ſtand upon the ſhore leg 
with admiration upon his galleys of fifteen or ite ra 
of oars, as they ſailed along; and his engines, called % 
were a pleaſing ſpectacle to the very towns which he 
keged. This is evident from facts. Lyfimachus, w! 
all the princes of his time was the bittereſt enemy to be 
metrius, when he came to compel him to raiſe the ſiege 
Soli in Cilicia, deſired he would ſhow him his engine ( 
war, and his manner of navigating the galleys ; and! 


* Plutarch does not do that honaur to Attalus which he deſerves, 
when he mentions his employments as unworthy of a prince. a 
made many experiments in natural philoſophy, and wrote a tre 


on agriculture, Other kings, particularly Hiero and Archelaus, 


did the ſame, 


+ This is a miſtake in Plutarch. Philometer was another prince, 
who made agriculture his amuſement, ; 

} Doryenium was a common poiſonous plant, which was 19 
from the points of ſpears being 9 with its juices. 
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was ſo truck with the fight, that he immediately retired, 
Aud the Rhodians, after they had ſtood a long ſiege, and 
at laſt compromited the affair, requeſted him to leave ſome 
of his engines, as monuments both of his power, and of 
their valour, | 

His war with the Rhodians was occaſioned by their al- 
lance with Ptolemy ; and in the courſe of it he brought 
the largett of his helepoles up to their walls. Its baſe was 
lquare ; each of its ſides at the bottom forty-eight cubits 
wide; and it was fixty-f1x cubits high. The ſides of the 
lereral diviſions gradually leſſened, ſo that the top was 
much narrower than the bottom. The inſide was divided 
into ſeveral ſtories, or rooms, one above another. The 
tront which was turned towards the enemy, had a win- 
dow in each ſtory, through which nuffive weapons of va- 
rious kinds were thrown ; for it was filled with men who 
practiſed every method of fighting. It neither ſhook nor 
veered the leaſt in its motion, but rolled on in a ſteady up- 
right poſition, And, as it moved with a horrible noiſe, it 
at once pleaſed and terrified the ſpectators “. 

te had two coats of mail brought from Cyprus 7, for 
his uſe in this war, each of which weighed forty mine. 
JLoilus, the maker, to ſhow the excellence of their temper, 
ordered a dart to be ſhot at one of them from an engine at 
the diſtance of twenty- ſix paces ; and it ſtood fo firm, that 
there was no more mark upon it than what might be made 
with ſuch a ſtyle as is uſed in writing. This he took for 
himſelf, and gave the other to Alcimus the Epirot, a man 
of the greateſt bravery and ſtrength of any in his army. The 
PEvirot's whole ſuit of armour weighed two talents, where- 
as that of others weighed no more than one. He fell, in 
the hege of Rhodes, in an action near the theatre. 

As the Rhodians defended themſelves with great ſpirit, 
Demetrius was not able to do any thing conſiderable, 
There was one thing in their conduct which he particularly 
reſented ; and, for that reaſon he perſiſted in the ſiege. 
Vhey had taken the veſſel in which were letters from his 
wife Phila, together with ſome robes and pieces of tapeſtry, 


* Diodorus Siculus ſays this machine had nine ſtories; and that 
it rolled on ſour large wheels, each of which was ſixteen feet high. 

+ Pliny ſays that the Cyprian adamant was impregnable. Cyprus 
was famous for the metal of which armour was mage even in che 
time of the Trojan war: and Agamemnon had a cuiraſs ſent him 
rem Cyniras king of Cyprus. Horm, II. xi. 
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and they ſent it, as it was, to Ptolemy. In which the 
were far from imitating the politencſs of the Athenians, 
who, when they were at war with Philip, happening t9 
take his couriers, read all the other letters, but ſent hing 
that of Olympia's with the ſeal entire. 

But Demetrius, though much incenſed, did not retaliate 
upon the Rhodians, though he ſoon had an opportunity, 
Protogenes of Caunus was at that time painting for them 
the hiſtory of Jalyſus “, and had almoſt finiſhed it, when 
Demetrius ſeized it in one of the ſuburbs. The Rhodian; 
ſent a herald to entreat him to ſpare the work, and not 
ſuffer it to be deſtroyed. Upon which he ſaid, “ He would 
„ rather burn the pictures of his father, than hurt ſo lu- 
« borious a piece of art.“ For Protogenes is {aid to have 
been ſeven years in ſiniſting it. Apelles tells us, that 
when he firſt ſaw it, he was ſo much aitomihed that he 
could not ſpeak ; and, at laſt, when he recovered himſelf, 
he ſaid, * A maſterpicce of labour! A wonderful pertorn- 
« ance! But it wants thoſe graces which raiſe the fame of 
« my paintings to the Kies.“ This piece was afterwards 
carried to Rome, and being added to the number of thoſe 
collected there, was deſtroyed by fire. The Rhodians now 
began to grow weary. of the war. Demetrius too wanted 
only a pretence to put an end to it, and he found one. 
The Athenians came and reconciled them on this condition, 
that the Riodians thould afhit Antigonus and Demetrius, 
as allies, in all ther wars, except thoſe with Ptolemy. 


e have not met with the particular ſubject of this famous 
painting. falyſus was one of the fabulous heroes, the fon of Ochi- 
mus, and grandſon of Apollo; and there is a town in Rhodes called 
Jalyſus, which probably had its name from him, It was in this 
picture that Protogenes, When he had long laboured in vain to paint 
the foam of a dog, happily hit it off, by throwing the bruſh, in an- 
ger, at the dog's mouth. Alian, as well as Plutarch, ſays, that he 
was ſeven years in finiſhing it. Pliny tells us, that he gave it ſour 
coats of colours, that when one was effaced by time, another might 
ſupply its place, He tells us, too, that while Protogenes was at work, 
he was viſited by Demetrius, and when the latter aſked him how he 
could proſecute his work with ſo much calmneſs under the rage of 
war? he anſwered, *« That though Demetrius was at war with 
„Rhodes, he did not ſuppoſe he was at war with the arts.” Ile is 
ſaid to have lived on lupines during the time he was employed on 
this painting, that his judgment might not be clouded by luxurious 
diet, The picture was brought to Rome by Caſſius, and placed in 
the Temple of Peace, where it remained till the time of Commo- 
dus; when, together with the temple, it was conſumed by fire. 
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At the ſame time the Athenians called him to their ſuc- 
-our againſt Caſſander, who was beſieging their city, In 
conſequence of which, he failed thither with a fleet of 
three hundred and thirty ſhips, and a numerous body of 
land-forces. With theſe he not only drove Caſſander out 
of Attica, but followed him to Thermopylæ, and entirely 
defeated him there. Heraclea then voluntarily ſubmitted, 
and he received into his army fix thouſand Macedonians, 
who came over to him. In his return he reſtored liherty to 
the Greeks within the Straits of Thermopylæ, took the 
Zeœotians into his alliance, and made himfelf maſter of 
Cenchre. He likewiſe reduced Phyle and Panactus, the 
bulwarks of Attica, which had been garriſoned by Caſſander, 
aud put them in the hands of the Athenians again. The 
Athenians, though they had laviſhed honours upon him 
before in the mott extravagant manner, yet contrived on 
this occalion to appear new in their flattery. They gave 
relers that he thould lodge in the back part of the Par- 
benen; which accordingly he did, and Minerva was ſaid 
to have received him as her gueſt: A gueſt not very fit to 
come under her roof, or ſuitable to her virgin purity. 

lu one of their expeditions, his brother Philip took up 
us quarters in a houſe where there were three young women. 
His father, Antigonus, ſaid nothing to Philip; but called the 
quarter maſter, and ſaid to him in his preſence, Why do 
not you remove my ſon out of this lodging, where he 1s 
* {o much ſtraitened for room ?? And Demetrius, who 
ought to have reverenced Minerva, if, on no other account, 
yet as his eldeſt ſiſter (for fo he affected to call her) behaved 
1 iuch a manner to perſons of both ſexes who were above 
the condition of ſlaves, and the citadel was ſo polluted 
with his debaucheries, that it appeared to be kept ſacred in 
me degree, when he indulged himſelf only with ſuch 
proſtitutes as Chryſis, Lamia, Demo, and Anticyra. 

Some things we chooſe to paſs over out of regard to the 
character of the city of Athens; but the virtue and chaſtity 
of Democles ought not to be left under the veil of filence. 
Democles was very young; and his beauty was no ſecret to 
Demetrius. Indeed, his ſurname unhappily declared it, 
tor he was called Democles the Handſome. Demetrius, 
through his emiſſaries, left nothing unattempted to gain 
him by great offers, or to intimidate him by threats; but 
neither could prevail. He left the wreſtling ring and all 
public exerciſes, and made uſe only of a private bath, 
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Demetrius watched his opportunity, and ſurpriſed hin 
there alone. The boy, ſeeing nobody near to aſſiſt him, 
and the impoſſibility of reſiſting with any effect, took ot 
the cover of the cauldron, and jumped into the _ 
water. It is true, he came to an unworthy end, but }; 
{ſentiments were worthy of his country and of his perſon: 
merit. 

Very different were thoſe of Cleœnetus the fon of Clio 
medon. That youth having procured his father the re- 
miſſion of a fine of fifty talents, brought letters from De 
metrius to the people, ſipnifying his pleaſure in that reſpes 

zy which he not only diſhonoured himſelf, but brought 

great trouble upon the city. The people took off the fn 
but at the ſame time they made a decree, that no cit: 
ſhould, for the future, bring any letter from De RY 
Yet when they found that De metrius was diſobliged at it, 
and expreſſed his reſe ntment in ſtrong terms, they not on 
rep? aled the a t, but puniſhed the perſons who Prop! 
and ſupported it, fome with death, and fome wit h ban! 
ment. They likewiſe paſted a new edict, importing, “ [ 
e the people of Athens had reſolved that w hen thing 

De rn might command, ſhould be accounted ho, 
« 1m reſpect of the gods, and juſt in reſpect oi men.” 
Some perſon of better P. rinciple, on this occalion, happen 
to fav, that Stratocles was mad 1n Pre poſing ack Cit Crecs, 


D 1 
Demos *harcs the Leuconian ee „ 40 He would ho 


« mad, 1f he were not mad.” Stratocles ound bis 15 
vantage in his ſervility; and for this ſaying, Democ! 
was proſecuted and baniſhed the city. 'Vo ſuch meaun! 
were the Athenians brought, when the garrifon ſeemed 
be removed out of their city, and they pretended to be 
free people ! | 
Demetrius afterwards paſſed into Peloponneſus, wi ere 
he found no reſiſtance, for all his enemies fled before 
or ſurrendered their cities. He therefore reduce e en 
that part of the country called Ae, and all Arcadia, except 
Mautinea. Argos, Sie yon, and Corinth, he ſet free from 
their garriſons by giving the commanding officers a hundred 
talents to evacuate them. About that time the feaſts of 
Juno came on at Argos, and Demetrius preſided in the 


* The nephew of Demoſthenes. The Greek text that calls hin. 
X., is erronzovs, It ſhould be Livnarus- 
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undes and other exhibitions. During theſe ſolemnities he 
married Deidamia the daughter of Macides king of the 
Mo Jl loſſians, aud ſiſter of Py crhus. He told the Sicyonians 
at they lived out of their city, and ſhowing them a more 
:anta;zeous ſituation, perſuaded them to build one wher 
hs town now ſtands. Along with the ſituation he likewiſe 
changed che name, calling the town Demetrias, inſtcad of 
Seon. 
he ſtates being aſſembled at the Iſthmus, and a pro- 
digious number of people attending, he was proclaimed 
zeneral of all Greece, as Philip ar nd Alexander had been 
| fore; and in the elation of power and fuccels, he thought 
ti miclt a much greater man. Alexander robbed no other 
prince of his title, nor did he ever declare himſelf king of 
Ling 3, though he raiſed many both to the ſtyle andauthority 
of kings. But Demetrius thou; ght no man worthy of that 
title except his father and himſelf. He even ridiculed thoſe 
who made. uſe of it, and it was with pleaſure he heard the 
ſ{ycophants at his table drinking king Demetrius, Seleucus 
commander of the ele phants, Ptolemy admiral, Lyſimachus 
re ala. and Agathocles the Sicilian governor of the 
lands. The reſt ot them on 40 = uched at fuch extravagant 
1 inces of vanity, Lyſimachus alone was angry, becauſe 
Demetrius ſeemed to think him no better than an eunuch. 


Fur the princes of the eaſt had generally eunuchs for their 


trezturers, Lyſimachus, indeed, was the moſt violent 


enemy that he had; and now aki ing an opportunity to 
dilparage him on account of his paſſion for Lamia, he ſaid, 
Lais was the firſt time he had ſeen a whore act in a 
„ tragedy “.“ Demetrius ſaid in anſwer, My whore 
is an honefter woman than his Penelope.“ 
2 he was preparing to return to Athens, he wrote 
No dh that on his arrival he intended to be 
WN and to be immediatedly admitted, not only to the 
my ſeries, but even to thoſe called intuitive. This was 
aiaytul and unprecedented ; for the leſs myſteries were 
Jebrat ed in February 4, anc 1 the greater in September } ; 
none were admitted to the intuitive till a year at lJeatt 


5 . modern ſtage needs not be put to the bluſh by this aſſer- 
111 favour of the ancient; the reaſon of it was, that there were 


women actors. Men in ſemale dreſſes performed their parts. 
Antheſtgrion. 


4 ores omion. 
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after they had attended the greater myſteries *. When te 
letters were read, Pythodorus the torchbearer, was the ond. 
perſon who ventured to oppoſe the demand; and his opp. 
ſition was entirely ineffectual. Stratocles procured a decree 
that the month of Munychion ſhould be called and reputed 
the month of Ar:heflerion,to give Demetrius an opportunity 
for his firſt initiation, which was to be performed in the 
ward of Agra. After which, Munychion was changed 
again into Boëdromion. By theſe means Demetrius wa 
admitted to the greater myſteries and to immediate inſpec. 
tion, Hence thoſe ſtrokes of fatire upon Stratocles from 
the poet Philippides—“ The man who can contract the 
«© whole year into one month:” And with reſpect to Demo. 
trius's being lodged in the Parthenon“ The man who 
« turns the temples into inns, and brings proſtitutes into 
the company of the virgin goddeſs.” 

But amongſt the many = and enormities committed 
in their city, no one ſeems to have given the Athenians 
greater uneaſineſs than this: He ordered them to raiſe two 
hundred and fifty talents in a very ſhort time, and the ſum 
was exacted with the greateſt rigour. When the money 
was brought in, and he ſaw it altogether, he ordered it to 
be given to Lamia and his other miſtreſſes to buy ſoap. 
Thus the diſgrace hurt them more than the loſs, and the 
application more than the impoſt. Some, however, ſay, 
that it was not to the Athenians he behaved in this manner, 
but to the people of Theſſaly. Beſides this diſagreeable tax, 
Lamia extorted money from many perſons on her owl 
authority, to enable her to provide an entertainment for the 
king. And the expence of that ſupper was ſo remarkable, 
that Lyaceus the Samian took pains to give a deſcription 
of it. For the ſame reaſon, a comic poet of thoſe times, 
with equal wit and truth, called Lamia an Helepolit. And 
Demochares the Solian, called Demetrius Muthos, that 15, 
Fable, becauſe he too had his Lamia F. 


Plutarch in this place ſeems to make a difference between the 
intuitive and the greater myſteries, though they are commonly un- 
derſtood to be the ſame. Caſaubon and Meurſius think the tent 
corrupt; but the manner in which they would reſtore it, does net 
render it leſs perplexed, 

+ Fabulous hiſtory mentions a queen of Lybia, who out of rage 
for the loſs of her own children, ordered thoſe of other women “ 
be brought to her and devoured them, From whence ſhe was © 
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The great intereſt that Lamia had wich Demetrius in 
conſequence of his paſſion for her, excited a ſpirit of envy 
ind averſion to her, not only in the breaſts of his wives, but 
af his friends. Demetrius having {ent ambaſſadors to Ly- 
fmachus, on ſome occafion or other, that prince amuſed 
limſelf one day with ſhowing them the deep wounds he had 
received from a lion's claws in his arms and thighs, and 
Cave them an account of his being {hut un with that wild 
yeaſt by Alexander the Great, and of the battle he had with 
it *, Upon which they laughed and ſaid, “ The king, 
„% gur maſter, too, bears on his neck the marks of a 
% Jreadful wild beaſt called a Lamia.“ Indeed, it was 
\r2n;re that he ſhould at firſt have ſo great an objeQtion 
:paiult the diſparity of years between him and Phila, and 
iterwards fall into ſuch a laſting captivity to Lamia, though 
ſhe had paſſed her prime at their firſt acquaintance, One 
evening when Lamia had been playing on the flute at ſup- 
per, Demetrius aſked Demo, furnamed Mania F, what 
ſhe thought of her? © I think her an old woman, Sir,” 
ſaid Demo. Another time, when there was an extra- 
ordinary deſſert on the table, he ſaid to her,“ You fee 
« what fine things Lamia ſends me:“ © My mother will 
« ſend you finer,” anſwered Demo, “ if you will but lie 
© with her.“ 

We ſhall mention only one ſtory more of Lamia, which 
relates to her cenſure of the celebrated judgment of Boe- 
choris. In Egypt there was a young man extremely de- 
lirous of the favours of a courtezan named Thonis, but the 
iet too high a price upon them. Afterwards he fancied 
that he enjoyed her in a dream, and his defire was ſatisſied. 
Thonis, upon this, commenced an action againit him for 
the money; and Bocchoris having heard both parties, or- 
dered the man to tell the gold that ſhe demanded into a 
baton, and ſhake it about before her, that ſhe might enjoy 
the ſight of it. For fancy,” ſaid he, . is no more than the 
* thadow of truth.” Lamia did not think this a juſt 
lentence; „ becauſe the woman's defire of the gold was 


led Lamia, from the Phcenician word Labama, to devour. Upon 
this account, 7 zodorus tells us, that Lamia became a bugbear to 
dren, And this fatisfies M. Dacier with regard to the explana- 
won of this paſſage in Plutarch. 
; Juſtin and Pauſanias mention this; but Q. Curtius doubts the 
"uti ot it; and he probably is in the right, 

In Engliſh, Mils Madcap. 


was wed oh, oor” 
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not removed by the appearance of it; whereas the « 
«© cured the paſſion of her lover,” 

The change m the fortunes and actions of the ſul! 
our narrative now turns the comic ſcene into tiagedr: 
the other kings having united their forces avainit Arc! 
gonus, Demetrius left Abet in order to 3. in him; 
Was greatly a mated to fi nad h:s father prepar ing 
with a ſpirit above his years. Flad Antigonus abated 
of his pretenſions, and refltained his ambition to <4 
the world, he might have kept the pre-eminence an; 
the ſucceſſors of Alexander, not only.tor himf-] Fe but 5; 
tis ſon after him. But being naturally arrogant, imperi 
and no leſs inſolent in his expreſſions than in his : 4 
he exaſperated many young and powerful [eres 47 
him, He boaſted, that « he could break the 
league, and diſperſe the united armies with as | 
«« eaſe as a boy does a flock of birds, by thirowiug a it. 
or making a flight _— ts 

He had an army of more than lever nty thouſand foot, te: 
chouſand horſe, and leventy- five elephants, The enemy's 
in fantry conſiſted of ſixty-four thouſand men, their cavalry 
of ten thouſand five hundred; they had four hundred che. 
phants, and a hundred and twenty armed chariots, WW: 
the two armies were in fight, there was a viſthle change 
the mind of Antigonus, but rather with reſpect to his hope: 
than his reſolution. In other engagements his b rits ulec 
to be high, his port lofty, his voice loud, and tus ev 
preſſions vaunting. ; ; infſomuch that he would ſometi:: 
the heat of the action let fall ſome jocular exprettiv! 
{now his unconcern and his co ntempt ot his . ry. 
at this time he was obſerved, for the moſt part, to be i! 
ful and ſilent; and one day he preſe: wed his 75 to t! 
army, and recommended him as his ſucceſſor. What 
pearcd ſtill more extraordinary, was, that he took Þim at 


into His tent, and 1 


Giico! arte. with him there: tor he nt 
uſed to communicate his intentions to him in private, or! 
conſult him in the! cult, but to rely entirely on bis 188 
judgment, and to give orders for the execution ot bat 15 
had reſolved on by himſelf. It is reported that Demetrius, 
when very young, once aſked him when they Bould e e 
camp? and that he anſwered angrily, 6 Are you alta 
« that you only ſhall not hear the trumpet.” 
On this occaſion, it is true, their ſpirits were der 


by ill omens. Demetrius dreamed that pF ic = 
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uim in a n :aghticent ſuit of armour, and aſked him 
„nat was to be the word in the enſuing battle ? Demetrius 
lu feret „ Jupiter and Viddory; upon v hich Alexander faid. 
„go then to your adverfarics, for they are ready to re- 
« celte me.“ When the army was put in order of battle, 
Antigonus ſtumbled as he went out of his tent, ard falling 
1 his face, received a conhderable hurt. After he had 
-ccovered himſelf, he ſtretched out his hands towards 
heaven, and prayed either for victory, or that he m ight 
die before he was ſenſible that the day was loſt, 
When the battle was begun, Demetrius, at the head of 
& cavalry, fell upon Antiochus the ſon of Seleucus, 
Ss =O fo wht with ſo much bravery that he put the enemy to 
_ lugs ; by it by a vain and unſeaſonable ambition to go 
- pu irſuit, he loſt the victory : For he went ſo far 
t he © could not get back to join his infantry, the enemy's 
dephants having t: aken up the intermediate ſpace. Seled⸗ 
ow ſecing - his adverſary ?s foot deprived of their horle, 
| not attack them, but rode about them as if he was go- 
cvery moment to charge; intending by this manceuvre 
both to ternty them, and to give them opportunity to 
ning fides. The event anſwered his expectation. Great 


# * 


*- 


: ſeparated from the main body, and voluntarily came 
er to him; the reſt were put to the rout, W hen great 
ers were bearing down upon Anti: gonus, one of thoſe 
it v. ere about him, ſaid, “ They are coming againſt you, 
Sir.“ He anſwered, “ What other object can they have? 
But Demetrius w il come to my aſſiſtance.” In this 
Hg he continued to the laſt, fill looking about for his 
til] he fell under a ſhower of darts. His ſervants and 
very friends forſock him; only Thorax of Lariſſa re- 
ned by the dead body. 
The battle being thus decided, the kings who were 
vice rious, diſmembered the kingdom of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, like ſome great body, and each took a limb j 
thus a ding to their own dominions the provinces which 
ole ' two princes were poſſeſſed of before. Demetrius fled 
With five thoulad foot and four thouſand horſe. And as 
2 reached d Epheſus in a ſhort time, and was in want of 
money, it was expected that he would not ſpare the temple. 
However, he not only ſpared it himſelf *, but fearing that 


15 ſoldiers mi ght be tempted to violate it, he unmediately 


A ſtrik ing prooſ that adverſity 1s the parent: of virtue 


—- - 


2 „ 
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left the place, and embarked for Greece, His principal 
dependence was upon the Athenians ; for, with them he 
had left his ſhips, his money, and his wife Deidamia : aud 
in this diſtreſs he thought he could have no ſafer aſylum 
than their aſſection. He therefore purſued his voyage wit], 
all poſſible expedition; but ambaſſadors from Athens met 
him near the Cyclades; and entreated him not to think of 
going thither, becauſe the people had declared by an edict 
that they would receive no king into their city. As for 
Deidamia, they had conducted her to Megara with proper 
retinue, and all the reſpect due to her rank. This ſo cn. 
raged Demetrius, that he was no longer maſter of himſelf, 
though he had hitherto borne his misfortune with fulſicicyr 
calmnels, and diſcovered no mean or ungencrous ſentiment 
in the great change of his affairs: but to be deceived, be- 
yond all his expectation, by the Athenians ; to find by fads 
that their aftection, ſo great in appearance, was only tz!fe 
and counterfeit, was a thing that cut him to the heart, 
Indeed, exceſſive honours are a very indifferent proof of the 
regard of the people for kings and princes. For all the 
value of thoſe honours reſts in their being freely given; and 
there can be no certainty of that, becauſe the givers may 
be under the influence of fear. And fear and love often 
produce the ſame public declarations. For the fame reaſon 
wile princes will not look upon ſtatues, pictures, or divine 
honours, but rather conſider their own actions and be— 
haviour, and, in confequence thereof, either believe thoſc 
honours real, or diſregard them as the dictates of neceſſity, 
Nothing more frequently happens, than that the people 
hate their fovere:1gn the moſt, at the time that he is recerv- 
ing the moſt immoderate honours, the tribute of unwilling 
minds. 

Demetrius, though he ſevercly felt this ill- treatment, was 
not in a condition to revenge it; he therefore, by his en- 
voys, expoſtulated with the Athenians in moderate terms, 
and only defired them to ſend him his galleys, among which 
there was one of thirteen banks of oars. As ſoon as he had 
received them, he ſteered for the Iſthmus, but found his 
affairs there in a very bad ſituation. The cities expelled 
his garriſons, and were all revolting to his enemies. Leav- 
ing Pyrrhus in Greece, he then ſailed to the Cherſoneſus, 
and by the ravages he committed in the country, diſtreſſed 


Lyſimachus, as well as enriched and ſecured the fidclity qt 


his own forecs, which now began to gather ſtrength, and 
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:nprove into a reſpectable army. The other kings paid 
no regard to Lyſimachus, who, at the ſame time that he 
aus much more formidable in his power than Demetrius, 
was not in the leaſt more moderate in his conduct. 

goon after this, Scleucus ſent propoſals of marriage to 
tratonice, the daughter of Demetrius by Phila. He had, 
indeed, already, a ſon named Antiochus, by Apama, a 
Perſian lady; but he thought that his dominions were ſuffi- 
dient for more heirs, and that he ſtood in need of this new 
Miance, becauſe he faw Lyſimachus marrying one of 
Ptolemy's daughters himſelf, and taking the other for his 
In Agathocles. A connection with Seleucus was a happy 
and unexpected turn of fortune for Demetrius. 

He took his daughter, and failed with his whole fleet to 
Syria, In the courſe of the voyage he was ſeveral times 
under a neceſſity of making land, and he touched in par- 
cular upon the coaſt of Cilicia, which had been given to 
Pliſtarchus, the brother of Caſſander, as his ſhare, after 
tic defeat of Antigonus. Pliſtarchus thinking himſelf in- 
jared by the deſcent which Demetrius made upon his coun- 
'rv, went immediately to Caſſander, to complain of Seleucus 
fir having reconciled himſelf to the common enemy with- 
out the concurrence of the other kings. Demetrius being 
formed of his departure, left the fea and marched up to 
Quindaz where, finding twelve hundred talents, the remains 
of his father's treaſures, he carried them off, embarked 
gain without interruption, and ſet fail with the utmoſt 
expedition, his wife Phila having joined him by the way. 

velcucus met him at Oroſſus. Their interview was con- 
cittedin a ſincere and princely manner, without any marks 
n detign or ſuſpicion. Seleucus invited Demetrius firſt to 
ils pavilion; and then Demetrius entertained him in his 
galicy of thirteen banks of oars. They converſed at their 
cate, and paſſed the time together without guards or arms; 
til Selcucas took Stratonice, and carried her with great 
pomp to Antioch, 

Demetrius ſeized the province of Cilicia, and {ent Phila 
to her brother Caſſander, to anſwer the accuſations brought 
&anft him by Pliſtarchus. Mean time, Deidamia came 
to him from Greece, but ſhe had not ſpent any long time 
wich him before ſhe ſickened and died; and Demetrius 
having accommodated matters with Ptolemy through Se- 
cus it was agreed that he ſhould marry Ptolemais, the 
daugliter of that Prince, 


: 
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Hitherto Seleucus had behaved with honour and | 
j priety : but afterwards he demanded that Demetrius f 
| ſurrender Cilicia to him for a ſum of money, ard on 
| refuſal to do that, angrily inſiſted on having Tyre : 
don, This behaviour appeared un juſtifiab! ble 
When he already commanded Aſia from the In: 
Syrian ſea, how fordid was it to quarr 8d. for two cit: 
a prince who was his father-in-law, and who lahoured 
der ſo painful a reverſe of fortune. A firong prot 
true the maxim of Plato 1s, That the man a0 = anvil 
truly happy, ſhould not fludy to enlar ge his 5 fate, but t; 
tract his diſires. For he who does not reſtrain his avari 
muſt for ever be poor. 
However, Demetrius, far from being intimidat, 
Though I had loſt a thouſand battles as great as t 
« Ipſus, nothing ſhould bring me to buy the — 


Selcucus;“ and, upon this principle, he garritone! 
theſe cities in the ſtrongeſt manner. About this ! 


having intelligence that Athens was divided into tacit 
90 that Lachares, taking advantage of theſe, had fei 
he government, he expected to take the city with cafe, i 
by appeared ſuddenly before 1t. Accordingly he f«t out 
with a conſiderable fleet, and croſſed the fea without Ca: 
* but, on the coaſt of Attica he met with a ſtorm, 1 \ 
he lot many ſhips and great numbers of his men, 11 
eſcaped, however, himſelf, and began hoſtilities api. 
Athens, though with no great vigour. As his op: 
auſwered no end, he ſent his leute -nants to collect an 01 | 
fleet, and in the mean time entered Pelopor.netus „ ud laid 
ſiege to Meſſene. In one of the aſſaults he was in gre 
danger; for a d art, which came from an Cn, zine, P zercecd 
thro! ich his jaw, and entered his mouth. But he recoveret, 
and ee cd ſome cities that had revolted. Aftert! | 
invaded Attica again, took Eleuſis and Rhamaus, . 
ravaged the country. Happening to take a ſhip me 
with wheat, which was hound for Athens, he hanged 
the merchant and the pilot. This alarmed other me: chat 
ſo much, that they forbore attempting any hing of th: 
kind, ſo that a famine enſued; and, toget he with the wel! 
po broad: corn, the P. * were in want of every thun 
buſhel “ of ſalt was fold for iorty drachinas, aud a peck 


- 


* Medimnuc. | 
| T Aoedius. Theſe meaſures were ſomething more; but we 8 e 
Y . N ” © = 
only the round quantity. See the Table. 
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-f wheat for three hundred. A fleet of a hundred and 
ifty ſhips, which Ptolemy ſent to their relief, appeared 
before AM gina; but the encouragement it atorded them, 
was Of ſhort -ontinaance; A great reinforcement of ſhips 
ame to Demetrius from Peloponnetus and Cyprus, 10 
nat he had not in all fewer than th ree hundred. Ptolemy's 
. therefore, weighed anchor and ſteered off. The ty- 
„ Lack: hares at the ſame time made his eſcape privately, 
}; bots the city. 
Che Athenians B though they had made a decree that no 
in, under pain of. death, ſhould mention peace Or recon- 
ation with Demetrius, now opened the gates neareſt 

a 41 ſent ambaſſadors to his camp. Not that they 
cehected any favour from him, but they were forced to take 
that Q P 6 y the extremity of famine. In the courſe of it 

ny dreadfu) things ppencd, and this is related among 
he reſt : A father — bis fon were ſitt! ng in the ſame 
room in the laſt deſpair; when a dead mouſe happening to 
{ll from the roof of the houſe, they both ſtarted up and 
vught for it. Epicurus the iner r is ſaid at that tune 
to Fo we ſu pported his friends and diſciples with yr N hich 

nared with them, and counted out to them daily. 

In ſuch a miſerable condition was the city, when Deme— 
trius entered it. He ordered all the Athenians to aflemble 
n the theatre, which he ſurrounded with his troops; and 
having planted his guards on each fide the ftage, he came 
down n through the paſſage by which the tragedians enter. 
The fears of the people on his appearance increaſed, but 
they were entirely diſſipated when he began to ſpeak. For 
neither che accent of his voice was loud, nor his expreſſions 
erer le complained of them in ſoft and caſy terms, 
aud ing theik again into favour, made them a preſent of 
1Uundred thouſand meaſures of wheat *, and re- eſtabliſhed 
lach an adminiſtration as was moſt agreeable to them. 

Ihe orator Dromochides obſerved the variety of accla- 
mani ons amongſt the people, and that in the joy of their 


«+ 


carts hey endeavoured to outdo the encomiums of thole 
Lat 15 oke from the rofrum. He therefore propoled a de- 

2 that the Piræus and the fort of Munychia ſhould be 
ciivercd up to king Demetrius. After this Lill was paſled, 
Demetrius, on his * authority, put a garriſon in the 
| — — 1; left, if there ſhould be another defection amongſt 
e pe ople, it might keep them from other enterpriſes, 

#* Medimui. 

Pu. V. is 
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The Athenians thus reduced, Demetrius immedi. 
formed a deſign upon Lacedzmon, King Archidamus mc 
him at Mantinea, where Demetrius defeated him in 3 
pitched battle; and, after he had put him to flight, 
entered Laconia, There was another action almoſt in i, 1 
of Sparta, in which he killed two hundred of the e. 5 
and indy tive hundred priſoners: ſo that he feemed ane 
maſter of a town, which hitherto had never been taken. 
But turely fortune never diſplayed ſuch fudden and extra. 
ordinary viciſſitudes in the life of any other prince; ; in no 
other ſcene of thin gs did ſhe fo often change from low t 
high, from a glorious to an abject condition, or again 
repair the ruins ſhe had made. Hence he is ſaid, in lis 
greateſt adverſity, to have addreiled her in the words 0f 
Aſchylus— 

Thou gav'ſt me life and honour, and thy hand 
Now ſtrikes mie to the heart. 


fo 


When his affairs feemed to be in ſo promiſing a train for 
power and empire, news was | Drou; ght that Lyſimach us 6 in 


the firit place, had taken the cities he had in Aſia, tl. 

Ptolemy had difpoliciled TR TT all Cyprus, except the 
7, . L 6 *I . a 1 1 

city of Salamis, in which he had left his children and! 


mother, and that this town was now actually 10 i 
Fortune, however, like the woman in Archilochu 
Whoſe right pe ofcr'd water, while the left 
Bore holt! Ile f 311 Comme wenn warn 
Though ſhe drew him from Lacedzmon by theſe alarm 
tidinge, yet ſoon raiſed him a new ſcene of lig ht and hop pe. 
She availed herſelf of theſe circumflances : 

After the den ath of Caſſander, his eldeſt ſon Philip bad 
but a ſhort reign over the Mac dogs nans, for he died loc: 
after his father. Tlie two remaining brothers were per 
petually at variance. One of them, named Antip: te L 
having killed his mother T heſfalonica, Alccander the oth 
brot ker called in the Greek princes to his aſſiſtance. E ynhus 
from Epirus, and Demetrius from Peloponneſus. Py rrhus 
arrived firſt, and ſeized a conſiderable part of Macedoun, 
which he kept for his reward, and by that means became a 
formidable neighbour to Alexander, Demetrius no ſoon ir 
received the letters, than he marched his forces tlut' 
likewiſe, and the young prince was ſtill more afraid of him 
on account of his great name and dignity, He met him, 

2 
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however, at Dium, and received him ja the moſt reſpectful 
nn, but told him at the ſame time that his affairs did 
not now require his preſence. Hence mutual jcalouſies 
woſe, and Demetrius, ag he was going to tup with Alex- 
an 2 upon his invitation, was infor med that there was a 
n againſt his life, wich was to be put in execution in 
" mi: 11 t of the entert nment, Demetrius was not in the 
4 diſconcerted; he only flackened his pace, and gave 
orders to Ins general to keep t he troops under arms: after 
which he took his guards and the officers of his houſehold, 
who were much more numerous than thoſe of Alexander, 
5 commanded them to enter the banqueting-room with 
im, and to remain there til he ls from table. Alex- 
nder's people, intimidated by his train, durit not attack 
Demetrius : and he, for his part, pretend! 2g that he was 
pot difpoſed to driak that evening, foon . thdrew. Next 


diy, he prepared to decamp; and alleging. that he was 

cl cd off by ſome new en nergeney, deſired Alexander to 
8 E excuſe him it he left him ſoon this time and aſſured him 
| bit at ſome other opportunity he would make a long rer 
0 i V. \!lexander re i need that he was going away voluntarily 
| without any hoſtile intentions, and accompanied hun 

| fr 43 They, When they came to Lariſſa, they re- 


ther invitations, but both with malignity in their 
In conſequence of theſe polite manquvres, Alex- 
fell into the {nare of Demetrius He would not go 
i 85 l ard, leſt he ſhou d teach t the other to do the ſame, 


7 | le therefore ſuffered that which he was preparing for his 
A E my, and which he only deferred for the ſurer and more 
| convenient execution. He went to ſup with Demetrius; 
0 0 


ad. as his bon roſe up in the midſt of the fcaſt, Alexander 

terrified, and roſe up with him. Demetrius, when he 
| he door, ſaid no more to his guards than this: 
4 ice man that follows me 5? and then went out. 
Cl | On nets they cut Alexander Ta pieces, and his friends 
13 F © tempted to affift him. One of thele is reported to 

Wk, 

aid, as he was dying, „Demetrius is but one day 


Ke 1 * betorel and with us.“ 

-* fl aght was, as might he expected, full of terror and 

er ntulon. In the morning, che M. —— were greatly 

2 babech with the apprchenſion that Demetrius would fall 

* 111 them with all his forces; but when, inſtead of an ap- 

Il'y & ph ce of hoſtilities, he Cont a meſſage deſiring to ſpeak 
I dem, aud vindicate what was done, they recovered 


H 2 
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their ſpirits, and reſolved to receive him with civility 
When he came, he found it unneceſſary to make lone 
ſpeeches. They hated Antipater for the murder of Ko 
mother, and as they had no better prince at hand, the; 
declared Demetrius king, and conducted him into Mace, 
donia. The Macedonians who were at home, proved not 
averſe to the change. For they always remembered with 
horror Caſſander's baſe behaviour to Alexander the Great ; 
and if they had any regard left for the moderation of 014 
Antipater, it turned all in favour of Demetrius, who has 


* 


married his daughter Phila, and had a fon by her to ſuccecd 


him in the throne, a youth who was already grown up 
and at this very tame bore arms under his father. 
Immediately after this glorious turn of fortune, Deme. 
trius received news that Ptolemy had ſet his wife and chil. 
dren at liberty, and diſmiſſed them with preſents and oth. 


þ 


tokens of honour, He was informed too, that his daughter, 


who had been married to Seleucus, was now wife to An- 
tiochus the ſon of that prince, and declared queen of the 
barbarous nations in Upper Aſia. Antiochus was violent! 
enamoured of the young Stratonice, though fhe had a 4 


by his father. His condition was extremely unhappy. He 


made the greateſt efforts to conquer his paſſion, but the; 
were of no avail, At laſt, confidering that his detires were 
of the moſt extravagant kind, that there was no proſpect vt 
ſatisfaction for them, and that the ſuccours of reaton en. 
tirely failed, he reſolved in his deſpair to rid himſelf of !: 
and bring it gradually to a period, by neglecting all care 
of his perſon, and abſtaining from food. For this purpose 
he made ſickneſs his pretence, His phyſician Eratiliratus 
caſily diſcovered that his diſtemper was love; but it was 
difficult to conjecture who was the object. In order to find 
it out, he ſpent whole days in his chamber; and whenever 
any beautiful perſon of either ſex entered it, he oblerve! 
with great attention, not only his looks, but every part 
and motion of the body which correſponds the molt with 
the paſſions of the ſoul. When others entered he was en- 
tirely unaffected, but when Stratonice came in, as ſhe often 
did, either alone or with Seleucus, he ſhowed all the 
ſymptoms deſcribed by Sappho, the faultering voice, the 
burning bluſh, the languid eye *, the ſudden ſweat, the 


ON breditir is a corruption. It ought to be read syias v7 
Lis, the fait, languid, or clouded eye. 
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tumultuous pulſe; and at length, the paſſion overcommig 
tis ſpirits, a deliguium and mortal paleneſs. 

Frafiftratus concluded from thele tokens that the prince 
was in love with Stratonice, and perceived that he intended 
to carry the ſecret with him to the grave. He ſaw the 


© order was love, but love for which there was no remedy.*? 
The king, quite aſtoniſhed, ſaid, 4 How ! love for which 
« there is no remedy !”? „It is certainly ſo,” anſwered 
Lraſiſtratus, “ for he is in love with my wife.“ © What! 
© Erafftratus !”? ſaid the king, “ would you, who are my 
« friend, reſuſe to give up your wife to my fon, when 
eu ſee us in danger of lobng our only hope?“ “ Nay, 
« would you do ſuch a thing,” antwered the phyfician, 
« thourh you are his father, if he were in love with Stra- 
« tonice ?? © O my friend,“ replied Seteucus, © how happy 
„ ſhould I be, if either God or man cbuld remove his af- 
« fections thither! I would give up my kingdom, ſo I 
could but keep Antiochus.” IIe pronounced theſe 
words with ſo much emotion and ſuch a profuſion of tears, 
that Eraſiſtratus took him by the hand, and ſaid, Then 
« there is no need of Eraſiſtratus. You, Sir, who are a 
" father, a huſband, and a king, will be the beſt phyſician 
too for your family.“ 

Upon this, Seleacus ſummoned the people to meet in 
ful aſſembly, and told them, © It was his will and pleaſure 
that Antiochus ſhould intermarry with Stratonice, and 
that they ſhould be declared king and queen of the Upper 
«f Provinces. He believed,“ he faid, „tliat Antiochus, who 
was luch an obedient ſon, would not oppoſe his deſire; 
and if the princeſs ſhould oppoſe the marriage, as an un- 
precedented thing, he hoped his friends would perſuade 
her to think, that what was agreeable to the king, and 
adyantageous to the kingdom, was both juſt and honour- 
able.“ Such is ſaid to have been the cauſe of the mar- 
rige between Antiochus and Stratonice. g 

Demetrius was now maſter of Macedonia and Theſſaly; 
and as he had great part of Peloponneſus too, and the cities 
ot Megara and Athens on the other fide the Iſthmus, he 
wanted to reduce the Bœotians, and threatened them with 
ho\tilities. At firſt they propoſed to come to an accomo- 


10 


1 a ” . 2 
dation with him on reaſonable conditions; but Cleonymus 
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the Spartan having thrown himſelf in the mean tim mn 
Thebes with his army, the Bœotians were ſo much « th, 
that, at the inſtigation of Piſis the Theſpian, who wa: 
leading man among them, they broke off the treaty "he 
metrius then drew up his machines to the walls, and 10 
ſiege to Thebes; 8 which, Cleonymus appre] 
the conſe quence, ſtole out; and the Thebans were ſo! 1 
intimidated, that they d ſurrendered, Dennie 
placed garriſons in their cities, exacted large contribu! 
aud left Hieronymus the hiſtorian governor of Boo: 
He appeared, however, to make a merciful uſe of ki 
victory, particularly in the caſe of Piſis. F or though be 
took him priſoner, he did not oſſer him any injury: ug the 
contrary, he treated lum with great civility and po litencls 
4nd appo! inted him polemarch of Theſpiæ. 

Not long after this, Lyſimachus being taken priſoner 
by Dromichætes, Demetrius marched towards Thrace with 
all pofſible expedition, hoping to find it in a d. {encelels 
ſtate. But while he was gone, the Bœotians revoited x gain, 
aud he had the mortification to hear on the road, that Lyſi- 
machus was ſet at liberty. He therefore immediately turned 
back in great anger; and finding, on his return, that the 
Bootians were already driven out of the field by lis ton 
Antigonus, he laid ſiege again to Thebes. However, as 
Pyrrhus had over-run all Theſſaly, and was advanced as tar 

as Therm 10py le, Demetrius left the conduct of the ons {0 
his fon Antigonus, and marc hed agaiuſt that Warr 

Pyrrhus immediately retiring „Demetrius placed ag a guard 
of ten thouſand foot and a thouldnd horſe in Theſſaly, and 
then returned to the ſiege. His firſt operation was to bring 
up his machine, called helepoles ; but he proceeded in it vi th 
great labour and by flow degrees, by reaſon of its fie and 
weight; he could ſcarce move it two furlongs in tuo 
months.“ As the Bœotians made a vigorous refitance, 
and Demetrius often obliged his men to renew tlic aflauity 
rather out of a ſpirit of animoſity, than the hope ot an v hos 
vantage, young Antigonus was greatly concerned at Reg 
ſuch numbers fall, and ſaid, „Why, Sir, do we let thele 
„ brave fellows loſe their Ros, without wy. neceſh! oy 
Demetrius, offended at the liberty he took, mave © web, 
* Why do you trouble yourſelf about it? Hae ron ang 
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* A Wonderful kind of motion this for a machine that 1s 


wheels! about twelve inches in an hour! 
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W «ions to find for the dead?“ To ſhow, however, 
N tht ue was not prodigal of the lives of his troops only, 
ck his ſhare in the danger, and received a wound 
1 {om a lance that pierced through his neck. This gave 

im exceſſive pain, yet he continued the ſege till he ance 
re made himſelf maſter of Thebes. He entered the 
city with ſuch an air of reſentment and ſeverity, that the 
inhabitants expected to ſuffer the moſt dreadtul puniſh- 


ments; yet he contented himſelf with putting thirteen of 


them to dc athy and baniſhing a few more, All the reſt he 


pur lo ned Thus Thebes was taken twice within ten years 
alter er it 3 g rebuilt. 

he . tian games now approached, and Demetrius on 
0 ation took a very extraordinary ſtep, As the AÆEto- 


lla were in poſſeſſion of the paſſes to Delphi, he ordered 
the gaines to be ſolemnized at Athens; alleging, that they 
co 12 not pay their homage to Apollo in a most proper 
place than that where the people conſidered him as their 
patron and progenitor. 

From then ce * he returned to Macedonia : but as he was 
nat. urally indiſpoſed for a life of quiet and inaction, and 
obſerred beſides that the Macedonians were attentive and 
obe 0 to him in time of war, though turbulent and 
{ dit uus in peace, he undertook an expedition againit the 
Mtoliuns. After he had ravaged the country, he left Pan- 


t uchus there with a reſpectable army, and with the reſt of 


13 forces marched againſt Pyrrhus. Fyrrhus was coming 
to ſcek him; but as they happened to take different roads 
and miſſed each other, Demetrius laid waite Epirus, and 
yr zus falling upon Pantauchus, obliged him to ſtand on 
li defence, The two generals met in the action, and 

both gave and received wounds, Pyrrhus, however, de- 
fen tc q lus adverfary, killed great numbers of his men, and 
de five e thouſand priſoners, 

1 His by ittle was the principal cauſe-of Demetrius's ruin. 
For P yrrhus was not fo much hated by the Macedomans 
for the miſchief he had done them, as admired for his per- 
al bravery 3 and the late battle in particular gained him 

*y 10n0ur ; infomuch, that many of the Macedonians 
= That of all the kings, it was in Pyrrhus only that 
icy faw a hve! ly image of Alexander's valour; whereas 

| the other princes, eſpecially Demetrius, imitated hun 
; only in a theatrical manner, by affecting a loity port aud 
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Indeed, Demetrius did always appcar like a thentr,; 
King, For he not only affected a ſuperſluity of ornangy 
in wearing a double diadem, and a robe of purple ina. 
woven with gold, but he had his ſhoes made of chm et 
gold, with ſoles of ſine purple. There was a robe u lr 7 
time in weaving for him, of moſt ſumptuous magnificence, 
Fae figure of the world and all the heavenly bodies were tq 
be repreſented upon it; but it was left unfiniſhed, on ac. 
count of his change of fortune. Nor did any of his ſuc. 
cellers ever preſume to wear it, though @Macedon lad 
man POMPOUS kings aiter him, 

Tl his oftentation of drels oitended a people who were FT 

cultomed to ſuck ſights; but his luxurious and diſſolue | Pali 
ananner of life was a more obnoxious circumſtance : oF | 
what duiobligedth 12m moſt of all, was, his difficulty of acc 


A 


tor he either refuſed to ſee thoſe who applied to kim, or IP 
behaved to them in a harſh and haughty manner. Though | arc 
lie favoured the Athenians more than the reit of the Greeks, a 
their ambaſſadors waited two years at his court for * Ze ver 


wer. The Lacedæmonians happening to ſend only one [- 104 
ambaſſador to him, he confidered it as an affront, and ſud 


in great anger, What! have the Lacedzmonians ſent no | to 
% more than one ambaſlador !?? “ No,“ ſaid the Spartan, | by 


acutely in his laconic way, One ambailador to one 71 
" king. 2 | 

One day, when he (rented to come out in a more obliging 
mper, and to be ſomeching leſs inacceſſible, he was pre 


nted with ſeveral petitions, all which he received, and put ti 
ee in the ſkirt of his robe. The people of courſe followed N 
him with great joy: but no ſooner was he come to the l 


badge over the Ax:us, than he opened his robe, and fi00k 
them all into the river. This ſtung the Macedo! plans to the 
heart; when, looking for the protection of a king. t hey 
four xy the inſolence of a tyrant. And this treatment ah. 
Powe the harder to ſuch as had ſeen, or heard from thole 
io had ſeen, how kind the behaviour of Philip was on 
{uch occaſions. An old woman was one day very t -ouble- 
ſome to him in the ſtreet, and begged with great in por, 
tunity to be heard. He ſaid, ** Tt was not at le:fure 5 
Then,“ cried the old woman, “ you ſhould not be aking. 
The king was ſtruck with theſe words; and hav! ag 000 
ſidered the thing a moment, he returned to his po 
where, poſtponing all other affairs, he gave audience f 
ſeveral days to all who choſe to apply to him, beginnin 8 
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ch the old woman. Indeed, nothing becomes a king ſo 
buch as. the diſtribution of juſtice. For © Mars is a 
„ torant,“ as Timotheus expreſſes it; but Juſtice, accord- 
ne to Pindar, © Is the rightful ſovereign of the world.“ 
Ine things which, Homer tells us, kings receive from Jove, 
not machines for taking towns, or {hips with brazen 
bak „but law and juſtice “: theſe they are to guard and 
o cultivate, And it is not the moſt warlike, the moſt 
E Solent and ſanguinary, but the juſteſt of princes, whom he 
calls the diſciple of Jupiter T. But Demetrius was pleaſed 
ch an appcliation quite oppoſite to that which is gives 
e king of the Gods. For Jupiter is called Policus and 
Vulluchiue, the patron and guariiun of cities; Demetrius 1s 
ſarnamed Polorcetes, the deftroyer of cities. Thus in con- 
egucnce of the union of power and folly, vice 1s ſubſtituted 
in the place of virtue, and the ideas of glory and mjullice 
are united too. 


very near loſing Macedonia : for Pyrrhus, by a ſudden in- 
road, renetrated as far as Edeſſa. But as ſoon as he re- 
corered, he repulſed him with eaſe, and afterwards he came 
to terms with him: for he was not willing to be hindered, 
by ſurmifhing for poſts with Pyrrhus, from the purſuit of 
meater and more arduous enterpriſes. His ſcheme was to 
recover alt the his father's dominions; and his preparations 
were ſuitable to the greatneſs of the object. For he had 
rated au army of ninety-eight thouſand foot, and near 
twelve thouſand horſe; and he was building five hundred 
mileys in the ports of Piræus, Corinth, Chalcis, and Pella. 
He went himſelf to all theſe places, to give directions to the 
s0:kmen, and aſſiſt in the conſtruction. All the world was 
lurpriſed, not only at the number, but · at the greatneſs of 
ls works, For no man, before his time, ever ſaw a 
galley of fifteen or ſixteen banks of oars. Afterwards, in- 
ceed, Ptolemy Philopater built one of forty banks: itslength 
as two hundred and eighty cubits, and its height to the top 
ot the prow Þ forty- eight cubits. Four hundred mariners 
helunged to it, exeluſive of the rowers, who were no fewer 
em tour thouſand; and the decks and the ſeveral inter- 
ces were capable of containing near three thouſand 
loldiers, This, however, was mere matter of curiofity; for 
't ittered very little from an immoveable building, and 
as caleulated more for ſhow, than for uſe, as it could not 


*1.1, i. 231. J Od. zix. 178. aN 
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be put in motion without great difficulty and dans 
But the ſhips of Demetrius had their uſe as well as bear. 
with all their magnificence of conſtruction, they v4. 
equally fit for fighting; and though they were admirahle 
for their ſize, they were {till more fo for the ſwiftneſs of 
their motion. 

Demetrius having provided fuck an armament for ths 
invaſion of Aſia, as no man ever had before him, except 
Alexander the Great; Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lyſimachy: 
united againſt him. They likewiſe joined in an applicz- 
tion to Pyrrhus, deſiring him to fall upon Macedonia; an! 
20t to look upon himſelf as bound by the treaty with De. 
metrius, ſince that prince had entered into it, not with any 
regard to the advantage of Pyrrhus, or in order to avoid 
future hoſtilities, but merely for luis own ſake, that he 
mighit at preſent be at liberty to turn bis arms againſt whom 
be pleaſed. As Pyrrhus accepted the propoſal, Demetrius, 
while he was preparing for his voyage, found himſelf fur. 
rounded with war at home, For, at one inſtant of time, 
Ptolemy came with a great flect to draw Greece off em 
its preſent maſter, Lyſimachus invaded Macedonia fron 
Thrace, and Pyrrhus entering it from anearerquarter, joined 
in ravaging that country. Demetrius, on this occaſion, llt 
his ſon in Greece, and went himſelf to the relief of Mace— 
donia, His firſt operations were intended againſt Lyli- 
machus, but as he was upon his march he received an ac- 
count that Pyrrhus had taken Bercea ; and the news loo! 
{ſpreading among his Macedonians, he could do nothing in 
an orderly manner: ſor nothing was to be found in th 
whole army but lamentations, tears, and expreſſions of 1t- 
ſentment and reproach againſt their king, They were even 
ready to march off, under pretence of attending to ther 
domeſtic affairs, but in fact to join Lyſimachus. 

In this caſe Demetrius thought proper to get at ths 
greateſt diſtance he could from Lyſimachus, and turn Nis 
arms againſt Pyrrhus. Lyſimachus was of their own nation, 
and many of them knew him in the ſervice of Alexander: 
whereas Pyrrhus was an entire ſtranger, and therefore hc 
thought the Macedonians would never give him the pre 
ference. But he was ſadly miſtaken in his conjecture ; aud 
he ſoon found it upon encamping near Pyrrhus. Ihe 
Macedonians always admired his diſtinguiſhed valour, and 
had of old been accuſtomed to think the belt man in the 
field the moſt worthy of a crown. Beſides, they receie 
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dale accounts of the clemency with which he behaved to 
bis priſoners. Indeed, they were inclined to deſert to him 
-»1rx other, ſo they could but get rid of Demetrius. They 
tcrefore began to go off privately and in ſmall parties at 
irlt, but afterwards there was nothing but open diſorder 
ind mutiny in the camp. At laſt ſome of them had the 
Trance to go to Demetrius, and bid him provide for him- 
(If by flight, for © The Macedomans (they told him) were 
« tired of fighting to maintain his luxury.“ Theſe ex- 
prelllons appeared modeſt in compariſon of the rude be- 
yr of others. He therefore entered his tent not like a 
real king, but a theatrical one, and having quitted his royal 
robe for a black one, privately withdrew. As multitudes 
were pillaging his tent, who not only tore it to pieces, but 
Feucht for the plunder, Pyrrhus made his appearance; 
don which, the tumult inftantly ceaſed, and the whole 
army fubmitted to him. Lyſimachus and he then divided 
\{1cedonia between them, which Demetrius had held 
without diſturbance for feven years. 

D-metrins, thus fallen from the pinnacle of power, fled 
„ Callandria, where his wife Phila was. Nothing could 
-qual her ſorrow on this occaſion. She could not bear to 
ice the unfortunate Demetrius once more a private man and 
an chile! In her deſpair, therefore, and deteſtation of 
fortune, who was always more conſtant to him in her viſits 
vi adverlity than proſperity, ſhe took poiſon. 

Demetrius, however, refolved to gather up the remains 
his wreck ; for which purpoſe he repaired to Greece, 
and collected ſuch of his friends and officers as he found 
there. Menclaus, in one of the tragedies of Sophocles, 
vives this picture of his own fortune: 


move on Fortune's rapid whecl : my lot | 
For ever changing like the changeful moon, 
That each night varies; hardly now perceiv'd 
And now ſhe ſhows her bright horn; by degrees | 
She fills ker orb with light ; but when ſhe reigns ' 
In all her pride, ſhe then begins once more | 
Jo waſte her glories, till diſſolv'd and loſt, 
She ſinks again to darkneſs, 


But this picture is more applicable to Demetrius, in his 
increaſe and wane, his {ſplendour and obſcurity. His glory 
leemed now entirely eclipſed and extinguiſhed, and yet it 
broke ont again, and ſhone with new ſplendour. Freſh 
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forces came in, and gradually filled up the meaſure of 1; 
hopes. This was the firſt time he addreſſed the cities a; 
private man, and without any of the enſigns of rovalts 
Somebody fſceing him at Thebes in this condition, apylicd 
do him, with propriety enough, thoſe verſes of Euripides 


To Dirce's fountain, and Iſmenus' ſhore 
In mortal form he moves, a God no more, 


When he had got into the high road of hope again, 1; 
had once more a reſpectable force and form of royalty aba 
him, he reſtored the Thebans their ancient government 
and laws. At the ſame time the Athenians abandoned ti; 
intereſts, and. razing out of their regiſters the name at 
Diphilus, who was then prieſt of the gods protectors, ot. 
dered Archonsto be appointed again, according to ancient 
cuſtom. They likewiſe ſent for Pyrrhus from Macedonia, 
becauſe they faw Demetrius. grown ſtronger than tliey d- 
pected. Demetrius, greatly enraged, marched immediateh 
to attack them, and laid ſtrong ſiege to the city. Bit 
Crates the philoſopher, a man of great reputation and 
authority, being ſent out to him by the people, partly by 
his entreaties for the Athenians, and partly by repreſenting 
to. lim that his intereſt laid another way, prevailed on 
Demetrius to raiſe the ſiege. After this, he collected al 
his ſhips, embarked his army, which conſiſted of clever 
thouſand foot, beſide cavalry, and failed to Afia, in hope: 
of drawing Caria and Lydia over from Lyſimachus. Eury- 
dice, the fiſter of Phila, received him at Miletus, having 
brought witt.her Ptolemais, a daughter ſhe had by Ptolemy, 
who Jad formerly been promiſed him upon the application 
of Seleucus. Demetrius married her with the free content 
of Eurydice, and ſoon after attempted the cities in that 
quarter; many of them opened. their gates to him, and 
many others he took by force. Among the latter as 
Sardis, Some of the officers of Lyſimachus likewiſe detert- 
ed to him, and brought ſufficient appointments of mone7 
and troops with them. But, as Agathocles the fon of! yl 
machus came-againſt him with a great army, he marched 
to Phrygia, with an intention to ſeize Armen, and then 
to try Media and the Upper Provinces, which might afford 
him many places of retreat upon occaſion. Agathocles 
followed him cloſe, and as he found Demetrius ſuperior 1 
all the ſkirmiſhes that he ventured upon, he betook himſel 
to cutting off his convoys. This diſtreſſed him not a ltr 
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nd, what was another diſagreeable circumſtance, his ſol- 
liers ſuſpected that he deſigned to lead them into Armenia 
20d Media. ; 

The famine increaſed every day; and by miſtaking the 
fards of the river Lycus he had a great number of men 
[wept away with the ſtream. Vet, amidit all their diſtreſs, 
his troops were capable of jeſting. One of them wrote 
on the door of his tent the beginning of the tragedy of 
(Edipas with a ſmall alteration, 


Thou off.pring of the blind old king Antigonus, 
Where doſt thou lead us“? 


Pe{tilence at laſt followed the famine, as it commonly 
benpens when people are under a neceſſity of cating any 
tins however unwholeſome, ſo that finding he had loſt in 
all not leſs than eight thouſand men, he turned back with 
the ret, When he came down to 'Tarſas, he was defirous 
of (paring the country, becauſe it belonged to Scteucus, 
and he did not think proper to give him any pretenee to 
declare againſt him. But perceiving that it was impoſſible 
or his troops to avoid taking ſomething, when they were 
reduced to ſuch extremities, and that Agathocles had for- 
ed the paſſes of Mount Taurus, he wrote a letter to 
Sclevcus containing a long and moving detail of his miſ- 
ſortune, and concluding with ſtrong entreaties that he would 
take compaſſion on a prince who was allied to him, and 
whoſe ſufferings were ſuch as even an enemy might be af- 
ſected with. 

Seleucus was touched with pity, and ſent orders to his 
leutenants in thoſe parts to ſupply Demetrius with every 
thing ſuitable to the ſtate of a king, and his army with 
luffcient proviſions. But Patrocles, who was a man of 
underſtanding, and a faithful friend to Seleucus, went to 
that prince and repreſented to him, That the expence of 
furniſning the troops of Demetrius with proviſions, was 
* a thing of ſmall importance, in compariſon of ſuffering 
Demetrius himſelf to remain in the country, who was 


* The alteration was very ſmall indeed, for it-was only changing 
Auen into Aviyoue In the tragedy it is 


Tia rv$ag hn, Aviiyomn, les 
Xwpus &Prypelu 


The cloſeucſs of the parody is what Plutazch calls the jeſt, 
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e always one of the moſt violent and enterprifing pri; 
„ jn the world, and now was in {ſuch deſperate circum: 
& ttances as might put even thoſe of the mildeſt diſpot. 
“ tions on bold and unjuſt attempts,” | 
Upon thele repreſentations Scleuceus marched into (i, 
licia with a great army. Demetrius, aſtoniſbed and tem. 
hed at the ſudden change in Seleucus, withdrew ty 1 
ſtrongelt poſts he could find upon Mount Taurus, and (wn 
a mceliage to him, begging, + That he might be ſuffered 
© to make a conqucit of tome free nations of bar! 
« and hy ſettling amongſt them as their king, put“ 
& riod to his wanderings. if this could not be graute, 
« he hoped Selcucus would at leait permit him to wt 
& in that country, and not, by driving um out naked; 


« in want of every thing, expoſe him in that conditiontg 


4 1 nos a 3 >, 
& his enemies. 


As all theſe propoſals had a ſuſpicious appearance 20 


ods: 


ü ry | qi *g® .7 ' , 
Seleucus, he made anſwer, That he might, it he plrated, i 


„ ſpend two months of the winter in Cataonia, if he tut 
„ him his principal friends as hoſtages.“ 
time he ſecured the paſles into Syria. Demetrius, tas 


{urcounded like a wild beaſt in the tolls, was under ae 
ceilty of having recourie to violence. He therefore ta 
vaged the country, and had the advantage of Scenes 


whenever he attacked him. Seltucus once beſect 
his armed chariots, and yet he broke through then, 5 


put his enemy to the rout, After this he diſflodged def 
corps that was to defend the heights on the fide of Syria 


and made himſelf maſtcr of tie paltages. 


Elevated with this ſucceſs, and finding the courage of lug 
men reſtored, he prepared to fight a decthve battle wu 
leucus. That prince was now in great perplexity. lig 


had rejected the ſuccours offered tum by Lyſimachus, 0 
vant of conſidence in his honour, and from an apprehernuon 
of Ins defigns ; and he was loth to try his ſtrength vl 
Demetrius, becauſe he dreaded his defperate courage, 4 
well as his uſual change of tortune, which often raiſed hun 
from great miſery to the ſummit of power. In the mea 


time Demetrius was ſeized with a fit of ſickneſs, which 
greatly impaired his perſonal vigour, and entirely rameq; 


his affairs: for part of his men went over to the enemy, a 


part left their colours and diſperſed. In forty days he r 
covered with great difficulty, and getting under mach 
with the remains of his army, made a feint of moving © 


But at the {ane} 


— 
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I wards Cilicia. But afterwards in the night he decamped 
without ſound of trumpet, and taking the contrary way, 
crolled Mount Amanus, and ravaged the country on the 
I other fide, as far as Cyrrlieſtica. 

Seleucus followed, aud encamped very near him. De— 
metrius then put his army in motion in the nicht, in 
ons of ſurpriſing him. Seleucus was retired to reſt; and 
"all probability his enemy would have ſucceeded, had 

CFC 

ot ſome deſerters informed him of his danger, juſt time 
enough for him to put himſelf in a poſture of defence. 
Upon this be ſtarted up in great coutternation, and erdered 
the trumpets to found ai alarm; and as he put on his ſan— 
dals, he laid to his friends, What a terrible wild beaſt 
„are we engaged with !?? Demetrius perceiving by the 
timult in the enemy's camp that his ſcheme was diſco— 
vered, retired as faſt as poſſible. 

At break of day Scleucus offered him battle, when De- 
metrius ordering one of his officers to take care of one 
ring, put himſelf at the head of the other, and made {ome 
mprellion upon the enemy. Mean tune Seleucus quittin 
lis borte, and laying ahde his helmet, preſented tunic 
to Demetrius's hired troops with only tus buckler in his 


inced at laſt that it was to ſpare them, not Demetrius, 
tit he had been ſo long about the war. Upon which, 
they all falured him king, and ranged themielves under 
uus banner. 

Demetrius, though of all the changes he had experienced 
te thought this the molt terrible, yet imagining that he 
mz): extricate himſelf from this diſtreſs as well as the reſt, 
led to the paſſes of Mount Amanus; and gaining a thick 
wood, waited there for the night, with a few friends and 
ntendants who followed his fortune. His intention was, 
ipoltble, to take the way to Caunus, where he hoped to 
nd lis fleet, and from thence to make his eſcape by ſea ; 


1 


but knowing he had not proviſions even for that day, he 


Mgt for ſome other expedient. Afterwards one of tus 
ends, named Soſigenes, arrived with four hundred pieces 
gold in his purſe ; with the affiſtance of which money 
ley hoped to reach the ſea. Accordingly when night came, 
ey attempted to paſs the heights ; but finding a number 
res lighted there by the enemy, they deſpaired of ſuc- 
ting that way, and returned to their former retreat, but 
*ther with their whole company (for ſume had gone off), 
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nor with the fame ſpirits, One of them venturing toe 
hum, that he thonght it was beſt for him to turr enden bin. 
ſelf to Scle ucus, Liemetrius drew his {word to kill him 
but his friends interpoſed, and conluiir;; him in th | 


=, 


manner they could, perſuaded him to falle w this advi-: 
in confequence of which he tent to Seleucus, aud vieles 
himſelf to his diſcretion. 

Upon this news, Selcucus {aid to thoſe about him, 
is not the good fortune of Demetrius, hut mine, that 
* now faves him; and that adds to other favours thi; 
 portunity of teſtifying my humanity.” Then. callin 
the officers of lus houſchold, he ordered them to Pram 
royal tent, and to provi ide every thing elfe for his rec: 
tion and entertainment in the moſt magnificent manner 
As there hap pened to be in the {ſervice of Sclencus one 
Apollomdes, who Was an old acquaintance of Demetrius, 
ue immediately ſent that perion to him, that he might be 
more at eaſe, and come with the greater confidence, as to 
a ſon-in-law and a friend. 

On the diſcovery of this favourable diſpoſition. of Seleu- 
eus towards him, at a firſt view, and afterwards a great 
number of the courtiers waited on Demetrius, and trove 
which ſhould pay him the molt reſpe &; for it was expeciad 
that his int᷑reſt with Seleucus would ſoon be the beſt in the 
kingdom. But theſe compliments turned the compaſſion 
which his diſtreſs had excited. into jealouſy, and gave cc 
caſion to the envious and malevolent to divert the deen 


RR 


{ 
N 


i 


af the King's humanity from him, by alarming him with 


apprchenſions of no inſenſible change, but of the greateſt 
commotions in his army on the fight of Demetrius. 
Apollonides was now come to Demetrius with great ſa- 
tisfaction; and others who followed to pay their court 
brought extraordinary accounts af the kindneſs of Seleucus; 
inſomuch that Demetrius, though in the finſt ſhock of his 
misfortune, he had thought it a great diſgrace to ſurrender 
himſelf, was now diſpleaſed at his averſion to that flep. 
Such confidence had he in the hopes they held out to him; 
when Pauſanias coming with.a party of horſe and foot, to 
the number of a thouſand, ſuddenly ſurrounded him, and 
drove away ſuch as he found inclined. to favour: his cauſe. 
After he had thus ſeized his perſon, inſtead of conducting 
lum to the preſence of Seleucus, he carried him to the 
Syrian Cherſoncſus. There he was kept, indeed, under a 


ſirong guard, but Selcucus ſent him a ſufficient equipage, 


— 
— 
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aud fupplied him with money and a table ſuitable to his 

rank, He had allo places of exerciſe and walks worthy cf 
a king; his parks were well ſtored with game; and ſuch 
of his friends as had accompanied him in his flight, were 
permitted to attend him. Scleucus, too, had the com— 
plaiſance often to ſend ſome of his people with kind and 
encouraging meſſages, intimating, that as ſoon as Antiochus 
and Stratonice ſhould arrive, terms of accommodation would 
be hit upon, and he would obtain his liberty. 

Under this misfortune, Demetrius wrote to his fon, and 
to his officers and friends in Athens and Corinth, de- 
ring them to truſt neither his handwriting nor his ſeal, 
by ut to act as if ke were dead, and to keep the cities and all 
luis remaining eſtates for Antigonus. When the young 
prince was informed of his father's confinement, he was 
er concerned at it; he put on mourning, and wrote 
not only to the other kings, but to Selencus himſelf; ot- 
77 2 on condition that bis father were let free, to cede 
all the poſſeſſions they had left, and deliver himſeif up as 
an hoſtage, Many cities and princes joined in the re— 
queſt ; but Lyſimachus was not of the number. On the 
contr ary, he offered Seleucus a large ſum of money to in- 
duce him to put Demetrius to death. Selencus, who looked 
upon him in an indifferent light before, abhorred him as a 
villain for this propoſal ; and only waited for the arrival of 
Antiochus and Stratonice, to make them the compliment 

ot reſtoring Demetrius to his liberty. 

Demetrius, who at firſt ſupported his misfortune with 
patience, by cuſtom learned to {ubmit to it with a {till better 
grace. For ſome time he took the exerciſes of hunting 
Ann ng; but he left them by degrees, and ſunk into 
indolence and inactivity. Afterwards, he took to drinking 

and play, and ſpent moſt of his time in that kind of diſh- 
pation, Whether it was to put off the thoughts of his 
preſent condition, which he could not bear in his {ober 
hours, and to drown reſſection in the bowl; or whether he 
was ſenſible at laſt that this was the ſort of life which, 
thowgh originally the object of his deſires, he had idly wan- 
ecred from, to follow the dictates of an abturd ambition. 
* erhaps he conſidered that he had given himſelf and others 


5 . , 

infinite trouble, by ſecking with Rects and armies that 
happineſs, which he found, when he leail expected it, in 
fate, indulgence and repoſe. For what other end does 


the wretched vanity of kings propoſe to itfelt in all Their 
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wars and danpers, but to quit the paths of virtue 39 Elis 
honour for thoſe of luxury and pleaſure the dur con, dow 
quence of their not knowing what real pleaſure and ty, the 
enjoyment are. thro 

D Jnetri! 18, after three years C. online: nent in the Cher the 
ſoneſus, fell into a diſtemper ©ceafionea by dence; 


excels, which carricd him of at the age Of hity-to, 
Seleucus was ſevercly cenſured, and indecd was much eon. 
cerned himſelf, for his unjuſt Aapie⸗ ions of Demetrius 
whercas he hou! d have followed tho example of Drone 
chrtes, who, though a Thracian and barbarian, 
treated Lytmachus, when his priſoner, with all the 
neroſity that bec: ame a King. 

There was ſon: etching of a theatrical pomp even in dl 
funeral of Demetrius. For Antigonus being informed! 
they were bringing his father's aſhes to Greece, went to 
mect them with his whole fleet; and finding them near the 
Iſles of the /Egean Sea, he took the urn, which was or 
ſolid gold, on er the admiral galley. The cities 
which they touched ſent crowns to adorn the urn, and pci. 
ſons in mourning to aſſiſt at the funeral ſolemaity. 

When the fleet approached Corinth, the urn was ſeen rc 
a conſpicuous poſition upon the ſtern of the veſſel, u : 
with a purple robe and a diadem, and attended by a com— . 


pany of young men well armed. Xenophantus, a mot Wil 
celebrated pe erformer on the flute, ſat by the urn, ane Et: 
played a folemn air. The oars kept time with the notes, an 
and accompanied them with a melancholy found, like thi: WWF © 
of mourners in a funeral proceſſion, beating their breaſts 11 tri 
concert with the muſtc, But it was the mournful appear 2 
ance, and the tears of Antigonus, that excited the greateit Wh © 

compaſſion among the people as they paſſed. After bas FC: 
Corinthians had beſtow ed crowns and all due honours up! Wu 
the remains, Antigonus carried them to Demectrias, 5 wr 
depoſited them there. This was a city called after tie WF <- 
deceaſed, which he had peopled from the little tow: WF © 
about Jolcos, 3 

Demetrius left behind him ſeveral children; Antigomms . 

and Stratonice, whom he had by his wife Phila; two 1915 3 
of the name of Demetrius; one ſurnamed The Slender, W 
an Illyrian woman; the other was by Ptolemais, and ca 

to be king of Cy ak By Deidamia he had Alexander, 4 
who took up his reſidence in A gypt; and by lus lait wie 18 


Eurydice he is ſaid to have had a ſon named Corrhabu- 
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His poſterity en; joyed the throne in continued ſucceſſion 
gown £0 Perſeus * the laſt ing of Mac: edon, 1 in whole time 
Ro! nans ſubdued that country. Thus having gone 
rough the Macedonian drama, it is tine that we bring 
the Roman WON the ſtage, 
— — . CU runner ne EEG —— — ——— 


1 * 1 
NT N . 


Tus IT „ erandfather of Mark Antony was Antony the 
or, who followed the faction of Sylla, and was put to 
death by Marius T. His father was Antony, ſurnamed 
the Cretan, a man ot no 7 rare or conte quence in the DO» 
litical world |, but diſtinguiſhed for Bis inte rity, bene. 
volence, and liberality; of which the following little cir- 
cumnttance is a juſlicient proof. His fort une w 48 not large; 


and his wife, therefore, very pr udently laid ſome KO Wa 

on his munificent di ſpoſition. An acq laintance of bis, 
* * ) * 

who was under lome pecuniary difnculttes applied to him 


tor aſſiſtance. Antony, haviig no money at eee 


dered his boy to bring him a ſilver baſon full of vate 
Th ads a pretence of ſhavin g. After . boy was dilmiſſed, 


ne grave the baſon to his friend and bade him make 
what uſe of it he thouglit proper. The dilappe arance of 


3 


tue haſon occalioned no {mall commotion in the family; 
and Antony finding his wife prepared to take a ſevere ac- 
count of his ſervants , begged her pardon, aud told her the 
truth. 

His wife's name was Jul: a, She was of the —_ of the 
Cxfars, and a woman of diltinguilhed merit and modeſty, 
Under her auſpices, Mark Antony received his education 


Wien after the death of his tather, the inarried 3 


Lentulus, whom Cicero put to death for e ngagiug in tlie 
con pi racy of Catiline, This was the origin of that laſting 
enmity whi ch ſubſiſted between Cicero and Antony. The 
{ito aifirmed, that his mother Julia was even obliged to 
Do tht body, of Cicero's wife, for interment. zut this 


— ' © 
true; for none of thoſe who ſuffered on the lane oc- 


About one hundred and ſixtcen years 

lerius Maximus ſays, that Antony the orator was put te 
dcach by the joint order of Cinna and Argus, But Cicero men- 
tons Einng as th e immediate cauſe. Cir. Philip. I. 

Nevertheleſs, he conducted the war in C rete, and from thence 


a 


— 
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caſion, under Cicero, were reſuſed this privilege. Anton 
was engaging in his perſon, and was unfortunate enough 
to fall into the good graces and friendſhip of Curio, a nur 
who was devoted to every ſpecies of licentioulnef: 
who, to render Antony the more de pendent on TwY 
him into all the exceiles of indulging in wine and women 

and all the expences that ſuch indulgencies are atten ed 
with. Of courſe, he was ſoon deeply involved in dhe, 
and owed at leaſt two hundred and fifty talents, while he 
was a very young man. Curio was bovnd for the Payme!! 
of this money; and his father being informed of it, be 
niſhed Antony from his houſe. Thus diſn 1:ted, he attach. 
himſelf to Clodius, that peſtilent and audacious trit 
who threw the ſtate into ſuch dreadful diſorder; till weary 
of his mad meaſures, and fearful of his opponents, | 
paſſed into Greece, where he employed himſelf in military 
exereiſes, and the ſtudy of eloquence. The A ſiatic fue“ 
was then much in vogue, and Antony fell naturally ind 

: for it was correſpondent with his manners, which wee 

= pompous, inſolent, and aſſuming. 

In Greece he received an invitation from Gabinius the 
proconſul, to make a campaign with him in Syria T. Ts 
invitation he refuſed to accept, as a private man; be 
being g appointed to the command of the cavalry, he attended 
him. His firſt operation was againſt Ariſtobulus, whok at 
excited the Jews to revolt. He was the firſt who ſcaled the 
wall: and this he did in the higheſt part. He tore 
Ariſtobulus from all his forts ; and, afterwards, with a 
nandful of men, deſeated his numerous army in a pitched 
battle. Moſt of the enemy were ſlain, and Ariſtobulus a; nd 
his fon were taken priſoners. Upon the concluſion of 
war, Gabinius was ſolicited by Ptolemy to carry his arms 
into Egypt, and reſtore him to his kingdom t. The re- 
ward of this ſervice was to be ten thouſand talents, I 
of the officers diſapproved of the expedition and Gab tus 
hunſelf did not readily enter into it, though the u 


* Cicero, in his Brutus, mentions two ſorts of Nyle called 12 
Afatic. Unum /enientio/um ef arputrm. ſeritentiis non ta grins! 
et ſeveris quam continnis et venuſtis. Aliud autem genus tt no, 
ſcententiis freq uentatum quam werbir woluere, Wyue IE EP 
g»al: nunc e 41 tota, nec Aumine ſolum oratiants, fed (iran tf 
ernato et facero genere verburum. ; 

+ Anlus Gabinius was conſul in the year of Rorat 6g5 ad 8 
year followings he went into. Syria. 

1 Dion, I. xxxix. 
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S eaded ſtrongiy in its behalf, Antony, however, ambi- 
„us of great enterpriſes, and vain of gratitying a ſup- 
pllant king, uſed eve ry means to draw Gabinius into the 
ice, and prevailed. It was the general opini ion that 
1arch to Peluttum was more dangerous than the wa 
dat was to follow. For t! ney were to pa! 8 Over a ian iy 
and unwatered country, by == filthy marſh of 8³ boni lis, 
chal a nant 00: e the Egyptians call the exhalations of 
F by phon; though it is probably no more than the drainings 
> Red Sea, which is there cee from the Medi- 
ver rancan Oo! ly by a ſmall neck of land. 

Antony being ordered thither with os cavalry, not only 
ed tne trait s, but took the large city of Peluſium, 
1 made the garriſon priſoners. By this oper ation he at 
ops med a ſecure paſſage for the army, and a fair pro- 
ſpect of 4iQor ry for their general. The fame love of glory 
t n vras fo ſerviceable to his own party, was, on this 
on, advantageous to the enemy. For when Ptolemy 
c P cluſium, in the rage of revenge, he would have 
n * -itizens to death, but Antony reſolutely oppoſed it, 


« al 


| erevented him from executing his horrid purpoſe. In 


{eral actions where he was concerned, he gave diſtin- 
gar d proofs of his conduct and valour ; but eſpecially 


that mancuere where, by wheeling about and attack- 

g the enemy in tlie rear, he enabled thoſe who charged 

"11 1 t to gain a complete victory. For this action he 
ved ſuitable honours and rewards. 

"His humane care of the body of Archelaus, who fell in 

© battle, was taken notice of even by the common men, 

e had been his intimate friend, and connected with him 

the ene of hoſpitality; and though he was obliged, 
his duty, to oppoſe ns in the field, "he no ſooner heard 
at he was fallen, than he ordered ſearc! 1 to be made for 

3 body, and erred it with regal magniſicence. This 
0 duct made him reſpected in Alexandria, and admired 
by the Romans. 

Anto: iy had a noble dignity of conntenance, a graceful 
length of beard, a large forche ad, an aquiline noſe ; and, 
my | the whole, the ſame manly aide ( that we fee in he 
p!tures and ſtatues of Hercules. There was, indeed, an 
ancient tradition that his family was deſcended from Her- 

culcs, by a ſon of his called Anteon; and it was no wonder 
tA! on fought to conlirm this Opinion, by al ſfecting to 
tlomble him in his air and his dreſs. Thus , when he ap- 


, 
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peared in public, he wore his veſt girt on the hips, a! 
tword, and over all a coarſe mantſe. That kind of « 
duct, wiuch would ſeem dilagreeable to others, rend. 
him the darling of the army. He talked with the ſoldes, 
in their own Wwagg ering al ud ribbald ſtrait 1, eat and 10 a 
with them in pub; ic, and would ſtand to take his vic us 
at their common table. He w as ple aſant on the ſubjcet 01 
his amours, ready in aſſiſtin; 1 the . of others 

eaſy unter the! ile ry to whit h he was lubje 'Cted by = oOW!Dn, 
His liberal:t y to the ſoldiers, and to his fr ien ids, was the s. 
foundation 7 lis advancement, and continued 

him in that power which he was otherwiſe weakenin: 


thouſand irre FUULMVIEICS, (ne in tance ok his lipbcerality 


4 * 
1 1 
O upp 


muſt mention. Ile had ordered two hundred and $i 
thouſand drachmas (which the Ro s Call dectes) t 
giwen to one of his friends, His CET who was ſtart 
at the extravayance of the ſum, laid the ſilver in a hu r1, 
that he might tee it as he paſſed. He ſaw it, and inquirec, 
what it was for. It is the fum;? an{wered the {te | 
„ that you ordered for a preſent.” Antony Perce: 
envious deſign, and, to mortifv him ſtill more, ſaid cc 


9 "mY thought the lum would have made a bet 

© It 15 too little : let it be doubled ref 36g This, ho 
was in be latter part of his life. 

Rome was divided into two Parties. Pompey was wit 
the fenate. © The people were for brin Ling C ry wit [1 
army out of Gaul. Curio, the friend of Anto: 1y, who had 
changed fides, aud joined Cæſar, brought Antony lixewil 
over to his intereſt. The 1 he had obtained by tv: 
eloquence, and by that profuſion of money in W kick he 
was lupported by Czfar, enabled him to make Avtony 
tribune of the peo By and afterwards augur. Antony v 
no ſooner in 8 er than Cęœſar found the ad A vantage of his 
fervices. In the feſt place, he oppoſed the conjul of 
cellus, whoſe defign was to give Poiape ey & * command ot 
the old legions, and, at the fame time, to empower him te 
raiſe new ones. On this oecaſion he obtained a deccce, 
that the forces tlien on foot ſhould be ſent into Syria, and 
join Bibulus in carrying on the war a; gainſt tire Partliian 
and that none ſhould give in their names to ferve uw! age 
Tanker. On another occaſion, when the ſenate wou 


i 
neither receive Cæſar's letters, nor ſuffer them to be 1c, 


1 * 


The ſame tory is told of A lexander. 


} 


he read them Sr virtue of bis tribunitial ny and 
cio I . Us of Cxtar appearing; moderate and reaſonable, 
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1) this means lie brought over many to his intereſt. Two 
queitions were at leng th put in the ſenate; one, © Whether 
% Pompcy ſhould d: nails tus army?“ the other, „ Whe- 
ther Ca far ſhould give up his?“ There were but a few 


CC 


vote 
und. 
Cieſar and bo ape) fhould noi diſmiss their 


War 


; for the former; a large majority for the latter. Then 
ny ſtood up, and put the queſtion, „ Whether both 


145 


armies?' 
. 
is motion was received with great acclamations, and 


1 ' oy 18 * | 

nt9ny was applauded, and deſired to put it to the vote. 
* 4 5 2 . . 2 3 . * . * = * 
is being oppoſed by the confuls, the friends of Cæſar 


, 1 At 
A 4 


4 
| PIKE YT 7 WT bo Bu AB 
unes were refuled the priviicre of 1 


ther propoſals, which ſeemed by no means unrea- 
But they were over-ruled by Cato“; and Antony 
1nded by Lentulus the UT to leave the houſe, 


Y * 1 1 1 * 5 * * * <p +: f 
» leſt them with bitter exccrations ;z and diſguiſing him. 
1 8 rann 2 \| 8 
LIST d Icervant, ACCOLL 3 1 O1 LY b * Quintus Callius, 
eie 20 11 . , 
0 4 Cal I 1 d A * 40 : 7 * * — = i! 11 - un 1e \4 Is 1 ch "Te ) EZ TY far * 7 8 
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i at Rome, ac cording to order. © law, that even the 
peaking, and who- 
- would riſe in defence of the right, muſt be expelied, 
expoted to perſonal danger. 


* * 


Cxiar, upon this, marched his army into Italy, and 


it was obſerved by Cicero in his 1 hilippics «nat 


tony WAS no leſs the cautc of the Ry Var in Rome; 


H. 1 had been of the Trojan war +. There is, 

„but little truth! in this at let. on. Cæſar was not 
4 2 flave to the impulſe of reſentment, as to enter on 
zeſperate a meaſure, if it had not been. premeditated, 


, * * * 4 1 7 3 
or would he have carried war into the bowels of his 


amry, merely becauſe he ſaw Antony and Caſſius flying 
lum in a mean dreſs and a bired carriage. Ar the 


time, theſe things might give ſome colour to the 
mencement of thoſe hoſtilities which had been lon 


4.4 * 


termined, Cæſar's motive was the fame which had be- 
tore Ark en Alexander and Cyrus over the runs of human— 
and, the inſatiable luſt of empire, the frantic ambition of 


* 


Cicero aſſerts, that Antony was the immediate cauſe of the civil 

but if he could have laid down his prejudice, he might have dit- 
Ted a more immediate cauſe in the impolitic reſentment of Cato. 
LAM the ſecond Philippic. Ut Helena Trejanis, ſic ie buic reipu- 
"uſa belli; cauſa Paſtis atque exitii uit. 
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being the firſt man upon earth, which he knew he cou 
not be, while Pompey was yet alive, 

As ſoon as he was arrived at Rome, and had en 
Pompey out of Italy, his firft deſign was to attack l. 
ions in Spain, and having a fleet in readineſs, to go 
terwards in purſuit of Pompey himſelf, while, in the C 
time, Rome was left to the government of Lata | the 
Præœtor, and Italy and the army to the command of Ant 
the tribune. Antony, by the ſociability of his 2 jon, 
ſoon made himſelf agrecable to the ſoldiers. For he ale 
and drank. with them, and made them preſents to he Ut- 
moit of his ability. To others, his conduct was leſs ac. 
ceptable. He was too indolent to attend to the cauſe F 
the injured, too violent and too impatient when he was 
plied to on buſineſs, and infamous for his adulteries. 10 
mort, though there was nothing tyrannical in the govern— 
ment of Calar, it was rendered odious by the ill conduct 
of his friends; and as Antony had the greateſt ſhare of 
the power, ſo he bore the greateſt part of the Mans 
Cæſar, notwithſtanding, on his return from Spain, con- 
raved at his irregularities - and, indeed, in the mil: tary a 
pointment he had given him, he had not judged improper— 
ly ; for Antony was a brave, filſul, and active general. 

Cæſar embarked at Brunduſium, failed over the Tome 
Sea with a {mall number of troops, and fent back the 125 
with orders that Antony and Gabinus ſhould put the army 
on board, and proceed as falt as poſſible to Macedonia, 
G was afraid of the fea, for it was winter, and th: 
paſſage was dangerous. He, therefore, marched his forces 
a long way row nd by land. Antony, en the other hand, 
being apprehenſive that Cæſar might he ſurrounded and 
overcome by his enemies, beat off Libo, who lay at anchor 
in the mouth of the haven of Brunduſium. By ſending 
out leveral ſmall veſiels, he encompaſſed Libo's gelle 
ſeparately, and obliged them to retire. By this means he 
found an opportunity to embark about twenty thouſand 
foot, and eight hundred horſe; and with theſe de ſet ſa 
The enemy diſcovered and made up to him; but 10 
eſcaped by favour of a ſtrong gale from the Fob Which 
made the ijea fo rough that the purſuers could not react 
him. The fame v rind, however, at firſt drove him upon 2 
rocky ſhore, on which the ſea bore ſo hard, that there ap- 


peared no hope of eſcaping ſhipwreck ; But aftcr a little, it 
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1 - 
turned to the ſouth-weſt, and blowing from land to the 


0 'J . 4 #3 4 - 7 1 * 10 = * 5 . 1 
main ſea, \ $00) iy iy ed in fall ys With the latistaction of 


(EIN DT the W. ecks of 1 Cen 15 9 fot attered Wong the 
coall. The ſtorm h: 7 7 driven their ſhips upon the rocks, 
ud many of them went to Waves, Antony made his ad- 
vantage of this diſaſter; for he took ſeveral priſoners, and 
a coniiderable b. oty. tHe Ukev'iſe made himſelf maſter cf 
the town of Littus and, by the Fo Uonable. arrival of his 
rein forcement, the affairs of Cæſar wore a more promiüng 
9 4 ; : ; 

\ntony diltin gut iſhed hiinſelf in every battle that was 
fought, Twice he ſtopped the army in its Hight, brought 
them back to the charge, and gain ed the victo ry; lo that, 
| p „int of milit Wy LeNu tation, He Was inferior only £0 
Cular, What opinion Cæſar had of his abilities appeared 
in the Taft decttive 8 5 at Pliarlalia. He led the richt 
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of his officers. After this battle, Cæſar being appointed 


dictator, went in purſuit of Pompey, and fent Antony to 
Rome in character of general of the horſe, This olficer 
is next in power to the dictator, and in his abſ{cnce he 
commands alone. For, after the election of a dictator, all 
other magiſtrates, the tribunes only excepted, are direſted 
ef their authority, 

Dolabella, one of the tribunes, a young man who was 
ond of innovations, propoſed a law for aboliſhing debts, 
4 ſolieited his friend Antony, who was ever ready to 
Cratity the people, to join him in this mealure. On the 
her hand, Aſinius and Trebellius diſſuaded him ſrom it, 

CO? happened, at this time, 0 ſuſpe ta criminal con- 
on between Dolabella and his wife, whom, on that 
vant, he diſmiſſed, though ſhe was his hrit couſin, and 
hicr to Caius Antonius who had bcen colleague with 


wiovro, In conlequence of this, he joined Atinius, and 


poſed Dolabella. Th ge latter had taken poſlethon of the 
, With a delign to pals his law by force; and Antony 
bang ordered by the lenate to repel force with force, at- 
zedl him, killed ſeveral of his men, and lot ſome af his 

1 J 
this action he forfeited the favour of the people: 

"bs 


it this was not the © nly thing that rendered him ob- 
O08 3 for men of ſenſe and virtue, as Cicero obſerves, 


1 


not but condemn his nocturnal revels, his enormous 
LAVA, Ce, his {ſcandalous leu Jnels, Bis ſleeping 1 in the 
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day, his walks to carry off the qualms of debauchery, and 
his entertainments on the marriages of players and buffoons, 
It is ſaid, that after drinking all night at the wedding of 
Hippias the player, he was ſummoned in the morning 

1 ' ? 
upon buſineſs to the form, when, through a little too much 
repletion, he was unfortunate enough, in the preſence cf 


4 


the people, to return part of his evening fare by the way 
it had entered; and one of his friends received it in his 
gown. Sergius the player had the greateſt intereſt with 
him : And Cytheris *, a lady of the ſame profeſſion, had 
the management of his heart. She attended him in his cx- 
curſions; and her equipage was by no means inferior to 
his mother's. The people were offended at the pomp of 
his travelling plate, which was more fit for the ornament 
of a triumph; at his erecting tents on the road, by groves 
and rivers, fer the moſt luxurious dinners ; at his chariots 
drawn by lions; and at his lodging ladies of pleaſure, and 
female muſicians, in the houſes of modeit and ſober people, 
This diſſatisfaction at the conduct of Antony could not 
but he iucreaſed by the comparative view of Cæſar. While 
the latter was ſupporting the fatigues of a military life, 
the former was indulging himſelf in all the diſſipation of 
luxury; and, by means of his delegated power, inſulting - 
the citizens. 

This conduct occaſioned: a variety of diſturbances in 
Rome, and gave the ſoldiers an opportunity to abuſe and 
plunder the people. Therefore, when Cæſar returned to 
Rome, he pardoned Dolabella; and being created conſul the 
third time, he took Lepidus, and not Antony, for his col- 
league. Antony purchaſed Pompey's houſe, ; but, when he 
was required to make the payment, he expreſſed himſelf in 
very angry terms ; and this he tells us, was the reaſon why 
he would not go with Czfar into Africa. His former ſer— 
vices he thought inſufficiently repaid. Cæſar, however, 
by his difapprobation of Antony's conduct, ſeems to have 
thrown ſome reſtraint on his diſſolute manner of life. He 
now took it into his head to marry, and made choice of 
Fulvia, the widow of the ſeditious Clodius, a woman by 
no means adapted to domeſtic employments, nor even con- 
tented with ruling her huſband as a private man. Fulvia's 
ambition was to govern thoſe that governed, and to com- 
mand the leaders of armies. It was to Fulvia, therefore, 


* Cic, Ep. ad Att. I. x. ep. 10, 
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that Cleopatra was ebliged for teaching Antony due ſub- 
miſſion to female authority. He had gone through ſuch 
a courſe of diſcipline, as made him perfectly traQable 
when he came into her hands. 

He endeavoured, however, to amuſe the violent ſpirit of 
Fulvia by many whimſical and pleaſant follies. When 
C-xfar, after his ſucceſs in Spain, was on his return to 
Rome, Antony, amongſt others, went to meet him; but 
report prevailing, that Cæſar was killed, and that the 
enemy was marching into Italy, he returned immediately 
t» Rome, and, in the diſguiſe of a ſlave, went to his houſe 
by night, pretending that he had letters from Antony to 
Fulria. He was introduced to her with his head muffled 
vp; and, before ſhe received the letter, ſhe aſked, with im- 
patience, if Antony were well? He preſented the letter to 
her in ſilence ; and, while ſhe was opening it, he threw his 
arms around her neck, and kiſſed her. We mention this 
as one inftance, out of many, of his pleaſantries. 

When Czlar returned from Spain, moſt of the principal 
citizens went ſome days journey to meet him; but Antony 
met with the moſt diſtinguiſhed reception, and had the 
honour to ride with Cæſar in the ſame chariot. After them 
came Brutus Albinus, and Octavius, the fon of Cæſar's 
nicce, who was afterwards called Auguſtus C:efar, and for 
many years was emperor of Rome. Crzlar being created 
conſul for the fifth time, choſe Antony for his colleague; 
but as he intended to quit the conſulſhip in favour of Do- 
labella, he acquainted the ſenate with his refolution. An- 
tony, notwithſtanding, oppoſed this meaſure, and loaded 
Polabella with the moſt flagrant reproaches. Dolabella 
did not fail to return the abnſe ; and Czfar, offended at 
their indecent behaviour, put off the affair till another time. 
\When it was again propoſed, Antony inſiſted that the omens 
from the flight of birds were againſt the meaſure *. Thus 
lar was obliged to give up Dolabella, who was not a 
Litle mortificd by his diſappointment. It appears, how- 
ever, that Cæſar had as little regard for Dolabella as he 
had for Antony: For when both were accuſed of deſigns 
again him, he ſaid, contemptuouſly enough, * It is not 

theſe fat leck fellows I am afraid of, but the pale and 

the lean.” By whom he meant Brutus and Caſſius, who 
afterwards put him to death. Antony, without intending 


* He had this power by virtue of his office as augur. 
1 2 
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it, gave them a pretence for that undertaking. When ++, 
Romans were celebrating the Lupercalia, Czfar, in 2 
triumphal habit, ſat on the 1 un to fee the race. On 
this occaſion, many of the young nobility, and the magi- 
ſtracy, anointed w ith o! il, and having white thongs in th. lt 
bands, run about and trike, as in ſport, every one the! 
meet, Antony was of the number ; but . e of the 
ceremonies of the inſtitution, he took a garland of laund, 
and wreathing it in a diadem, run to the roſtrum, whit: 
being lificd up by his companions, he w ould have placed 
it on the head of Cefar, intimating thereby , the converance 
of regal power. Cæſar, however, ſeemed to decline the 
offer, and was therefore applauded by the people. Antony 
perfifted in his deſign; and for ſome time there was a con- 
teſt between them, w hile he that offered the diadem, had the 
applauſe of his friends, and he that refuſed it the ecclama- 
tions of the multitude, Thus, what is ſingular enough, 
while the Romans endured every thing that regal power 
could impoſe, they dreaded the name of king as deſtructh 
of their liberty. Cæſar was much concerned at this tran'. 
action; and, uncovering his neck, he offered his life to any 
ne that would take it. At length the diadem was placed 
on one of his ſtatues, but the tribunes took it off “*; pas 
which the people followed them home with great acclama- 
tions. Aſterward s, he wever, Ca ſar ſhowed that he relſented 
this, by turning thoſe tri bunes out of office. The enterprite 
of Brutus aud Caſſius derived ſtrength and encouragement 
from theſe circumitances. To the reſt cf their friends, 
whom 3 had ſelected for the purpoſe, they wanted to 
draw over Antony. Trebonius only objected to him. He 
en them that, in their journey to meet Cæſar, he 
had been ge? neraily with him; that he had ſounded him cn 
this buſine!s by kints 8, Wh * though cautious, were me 
ligible ; aud that he always exp refed his diſc pprobatio: 
th ongh } he never betrayed the fecret, Upon this, it v. 
propoſed that Antony "ſhould fall at the fame time wid 
Cœſar; but Brutus oppoſcd it. An action, undertaken in 
ſuppert of juſtice and the laws, he very properly thought, 
ſnould have nothing unjuſt attending it. 5 A _— 
however, they were afraid, both in reſpect of his pe: 


* Trihuni plebis, Epidivs s Marcellus, cxſetiuſque Flavus core 
faciem Cetrahi, Emi inemque duci in vincula juſſiſſent, coler: gi 
parum profpere motem regni mentioneni, five, ut ferebat, ere 
ay glotiam recuſandi, tiibunos graviter increpitos ꝓoteſtat- prives' 
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our, and the influence of his office; and it was agreed 
tut, when Cteſar was in the houſe, a: ad the FF. Were Gu the 
0:1; of executing their purpoſe, Antony thi Huld be amuled 

without by ſome pretended diſcourſe of buſin 
\\ bays in conſequence of theſe meaſures, Ceſar was 
dn, Antony abſconded in the diſguiſe of a flave but 
h e found that the conſpirators were ailemb'ed in the 


chpite ©) and had no further deſigus of maſſacre, he invited 
en to come down, and ſent his ton to them as an hoſtage. 
That night Caſſius ſupped with him, and Brutus wi th 


ids, The day following he allembled the fenate, when 


hs Drop oled that an act of amucſty ſhould be paſſed; and 


that provinces ſhould be aſſi, gned to Brutus Sud Calfins. 

e tenate confirmed this, and, at the fame time, , ratihed 
the: is of Ceſar. Thus Antony acquitted himſelf in this 
ailicalt affair with the lugheit reputation; and, by ſaving 
Home from a civil war, he proved himſelf a very able and 
aluable politician. But the intoxication of glory drew 
lin off from theſe wiſe and moderate counſels; and, from 


luis influence with the people, he felt that, if Brutus were 


borne down, he ſhould be the firſt man in Rome. With 
this view, when Cæſar's body was expoſed in the forum, he 
undertook the cuſtomary funeral oration ; and when he 
"_ the people affected with his encomiums on the de- 
aaied, he endeavoured ſtill more to excitè their compaſſion, 
by all that was pitiable or aggravating in the maflaere. 
For this purpoſe, in the cloſe of his oration, he took the 
robe from the dead body, and held it up to them, bloody 
1 it was, and pierced through with weapons; nor did he 
leſitate, at the ſame time, to call the perpetrators of the 
dced villains and murderers. This had ſuch an effect upon 
the people, that they immediately tore up the benches and 
the tables in the forum, to make a pile for the body. After 
tiey had duly diſcharged the funeral rites, they ſnatched 
tie buz ening brands from the pile, and went to attack the 
houſes of the conſpirators. 
Brutus and his party now left the city, and Cæſar's 
rends joined Antony. Calphurnia, the reli of Cæſar, 
in rated him with her treaſure, which amounted to four 
wuland talents, All Cæſar's papers, which contuined a 
varticular account of his deſigns, were likewiſe delivered up 
70 him. Of theſe he made a very ingenious uſe ; for, by 
inſerting 1 in them what names he thou; xht proper, "hap 1 
zug of his friends magiſtrates, and others ſenators ; : ſome 
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he recalled from exile, and others he diſmiſied from priſon, 
on pretenee that all theſe things were ſo ordered by Cæſar. 
The people that were thus favoured, the Romans called 
Charomtes *; becauſe, to ſupport their title, they had re- 
courſe to the regiſters of the dead. The power of Antony, 
in ſhort, was abſolute. He was conſul himſelf: his bro. 
ther Caius was prætor, and his brother Lucius tribune of 
the people. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs, when Octavius, who was 
the ſon of Cæſar's niece, and appointed his heir by will, 
arrived at Rome from Apollonia, where he refided when 
his uncle was killed. He firſt viſited Antony as the friend 
of his uncle, and ſpoke to him concerning the money in 
his hands, and the legacy of ſeventy-five drachmas left to 
every Roman citizen. Antony paid little regard to him 
at firſt ; and told him, it would be madveſs for an unexpe- 
rienced young man, without friends, to take upon him ſo 
important an office as that of being executor to Cæſar. 

Octavins, however, was not thus repulſed. He till in- 
nſted on the money; and Antony, on the other hand, did 
every thing to mortify and affront him. He oppoſed him 
in his application for the tribuneſhip ; and when he made 
uſe of the golden chair, which had been granted by the 
ſenate to his uncle 4, he threatened that, unleſs he deſiſted 
to ſolicit the people, he would commit him to priſon, 
But when Octavius joined Cicero, and the reſt of Anto- 
ny's enemies, and by their means obtained an intereſt in the 
ſenate ; when he continued o pay his court to the people, 
and drew the veteran ſoldiers from their quarters, Antony 
thought it was time to accommodate _; and for this pur- 
pole gave him a meeting in the capitol. 

An accommodation took place, but it was ſoon deftroyed; 
for that night, Antony dreamed that his right hand was 
thunderſtruck ; and, a few days after, he was informed 
that Octavius had a deſign on his life. The latter would 
have juſtified himſelf, but was not believed; ſo that, of 
courſe, the breach became as wide as ever. They now 
went immediately over Italy, and endeavoured to be before- 
hand with each other, in ſecuring, by rewards and promiſcs, 


Ihe ſlaves who were enfranchiſed by the laſt will of their ma- 
ners, were hkewiſe called Gharenites. 

+ The ſenate had decreed to Cæſar the privilege of uſing a golden 
chair, adorned with a crown of gold and precivus ſtones, in all ths 
theatres, 71 in, I. xliv, 
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the old troops that were in different quarters, and ſuch 
legions as were ſtill on foot. 

Cicero, who had then conſiderable influence in the city, 
incenſed the people againſt Antony, and prevailed on the 
ſenate to declare him a public enemy; to ſend the rods 
and the reſt of the pretorial enſigns to young Cæſar, and 
to commiſſion Hirtius and Panſa, the conſuls, to drive 
Antony out of Italy. The two armies engaged near Mo- 
dena; and Cæſar was preſent at the battle. Both the 
conſuls were ſlain ; but Antony was defeated. In his flight 
he was reduced to great extremities, particularly by famine. 
Diſtreſs, however, was to him a ſchool of moral unprove- 
ment; and Antony, in adverſity, was almoſt a man of 
virtue. Indeed, it is common for men under misfortunes, 
to have a clear idea of their duty; but a change of conduct 
is not always the conſequence. On ſuch occaſions, they 
too often fall back into their former manners, through the 
inactivity of reaſon, and infirmity of mind. But Antony 
was even a pattern for his ſoldiers. From all the varieties 
of luxurious living, he came with readineſs to drink a little 
ſtinking water, and to feed on the wild fruits and roots of 
the defert. Nay, it is ſaid, that they ate the very bark 
of the trees; and that, in paſſing the Alps, they fed on 
creatures that had never been accounted human food. 

Antony's deſign was to join Lepidus, who commanded 
the army on the other {ide of the Alps; and he had a rea- 
fonable proſpect of his friendſhip from the good offices he 
had done him with Julius Cæſar. When he came within 
a {mall diſtance of him, he encamped ; but receiving no 
encouragement, he reſolved to hazard all upon a ſingle caſt. 
is hair was uncombed, and his beard, which he had not 
ſhaven ſince his defeat, was long. In this forlorn figure, 
with a mourning mantle thrown over him, he came to the 
camp of Lepidus, and addrefſed himſelf to the ſoldiers. 
While ſome were affected with his appearance, and others 
with his eloquence, Lepidus, afraid of the conſequence, 
ordered the trumpets to ſound, that he might no longer be 
heard. This, however, contributed to heighten the com- 
paſſion of the ſoldiers; fo that they ſent Lælius and Clodius 
m the dreſs of thoſe ladies who hired out their favours to 
the army, to aſſure Antony that, if he had reſolution 
enough to attack the camp of Lepidus, he would meet 
with many who were not only ready to receive him, but, 


if hc ſhould defire it, to kill Lepidus. Antony would not. 
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ſuffer any violence to be offered to Lepidus ; but the dy 
following, at the head of his troops, he croſſed the river 
which lay between the two camps, and had the fatisſaction 
to ſee Lepidus's ſoldiers all the while ſtretching out their 
hands to him, and making way through the intrench. 
ments. 

When he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the camp of Lepidus, 
he treated him with great humanity. He ſaluted him by 
the name of father; and though, in reality, every thing 
was in his own power, he ſecured to him the title and the 
honours of general. This conduct brought over Munatius 
Plancus, who was at the head of a conſiderable force at no 

reat diſtance. Thus Antony was once more very power. 
fal, and returned into Italy with ſeventeen entire legion; 
of foot, and ten thouſand horſe. Beſide theſe, he left h. 
legions as a garriſon in Gaul, under the command ot 
Varius, one of his convivial companions, whom they called 
Co:ylon „ 
| Octavius, when he found that Cicero's object was to re- 
ſtore the liberties of the commonwealth, ſoon abandoned 
him, and came to an accommodation with Antony. They 
|; met, together with Lepidus, in a {mall riveraſland r, where 
| the conference laſted three days. The empire of the world 
was divided amongſt them like a paternal inheritance; and 
this they found no difficulty in ſettling. But whom they 
ſhould kill, and whom they ſhould ſpare, it was not 0 
| ealy to adjuſt, while each was for ſaving his reſpectize 
friends, and putting to death his enemies. At length their 
reſentment againſt the latter overcame their kindneſs for 
the former. Octavius gave up Cicero to Antony; aud 
Antony ſacrificed his uncle Lucius Cæſar to Octavius; 
while. Lepidus had the privilege of putting to death his ovn 
brother Paulus. Though others ſav, that Lepidus gave up 
Paulus to them f, though they had required him to put 
him to death himſelf. I believe there never was any thug 
ſo atrocious, or ſo execrably ſavage as this commerce of 
murder, For while a friend was given up for an enemy 
received, the ſame action murdered at once the friend and 
the enemy; and the deſtruction of the former was fell 


* 


From a half piat bumper; a Greek meaſure ſo called. 

+ In the Rhine, not far from Bologna. 

4 The former Engliſh tranſlator ought not to have omitted this: 
becauſe it ſomewhat ſoftens at leaſt the character of Lepidus, l 
was certainly the lealt exccrable villain of the three. 
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re horrible, becauſe it had not even reſentment ſor its 
aology- 
hen this confederacy had taken place, the army defired 
t might be confirmed by ſome alliance; and Cæſar, 
+ -refore, was to marry Claudia the daughter of Fulvia, 
Antony's wife. As ſoon as this was determined, they 
marked down ſuch as they intended to put to death; the 
aumber of which amounted to three hundred. When 
Cero was lain, Antony ordered his head, and the hand 
win which he wrote his Philippics, to be cut off; and 
Wien they were preſented to him, he laughed, and exulted 
t tae fight. After he was ſatiated with looking upon 
them, he ordered them to be placed on the 2 iu the 
„% But this infult on the dead was, in fact, an abuſe 
5 on good fortune, and of the power It had placed in 
us hands . When his uncle Lucius Ctelar was purtued 
by us inurderers, he fled for refuge to his iter; and waen 
the purizers had broken into the houſe, and were forcing 
liir way into his chamber, ſhe placed herſelf at the door, 


and {irctching forth her hands, ſhe cred, „ You fhall- 


„not kill Lucius Cæſar, till you have firſt killed me, the 
mother of your general.“ By this means ſhe ſaved her 
Dfother. , 

nis triumvirate was very odious to the Romans; but 
Jentouy bore the greater blame; for he was not only older 
man Cictar, and more powerful than Lepidus; but when 
le Was no longer under diihcuities, he fell back into the 
tormer irregularities of his life. His abandoned and diſſo- 
ae manners were the more obnoxious to the people by his 
heiug in the houſe of Pompey the Great, a man no lefs 
dituguined by his temperance and modeſty than by the 
honour of three triumphs. They were mortified to ſee 
tale doors ſhut with inſolence againſt magiſtrates, generals, 
aud ainbailadors; while they were open to players, jugglers, 
wil ſottiſu fſycophants, on whom he ſpent the greateſt part 


v4 tavie treaſures he had amaſſed by rapine. Indeed the 


tiumvirate were by no means ſcrupulous about the manner 
ich they procured their wealth. They ſeized and ſold 
tae eſtates of thoſe who had been proſcribed, and, by falſe 
accuſations, defrauded their widows and. orphaus. They 


| Vere there any circumſtance in Antony's life that could be 
t meg an inſtance of true magnanimity, the total want of that 
v1” 27 this caſe would prove that ſuch a cireumſtance was merely 
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burdened the people with unſupportable impoſitions; aud, 
being informed that large ſums of money, the propert; 
both of ſtrangers and citizens, were depoſited in the hand, 
of the veſtals, they took them away by violence. When 
Cæſar found that Antony's covetouſneſs was as boundleſs z; 
his prodigality, he demanded a diviſion of the treafwe, 
The army too was divided. Antony and Cæſar went into 
Macedonia againſt Brutus and Caffius and the government 
of Rome was left to Lepidus. 

When they had encamped in ſight of the enemy, Antony 
oppoſite to Caſſius, and Cæſar to Brutus, Ceſar Acc 
nothing extraordinary, but Antony's efforts were {lill ſuc- 
ceſsful. In the firſt engagement Cæſar was defeated hy 
Brutus ; his camp was * ; and he narrowly eſcaped by 
flight; though, in his Commentaries, he tells us, that, on 
account of a dream which happened to one of his friends, 
he had withdrawn before the battle *. Caſſius was defeated 
by Antony; and yet there are thoſe, too, who tay, that 
Antony was not preſent at the battle, but only joined in 
the purſuit afterwards. As Caſhus Knew nothing of the 
ſucceſs of Brutus, he was killed at his own earneſt entreaty, 
by his freedman Pindarus. Another battle was fought ſoon 
after, in which Brutus was defeated ; and, in confequence 
of that ſlew himſelf. Cæſar happened, at that time, to 
be ſick, and the honour of this victory, likewiſe, of courle, 
fell to Antony. As he ſtood over the body of Brutus, he 
Aightly reproached him for the death of his brother Caius, 
whom, in revenge for the death of Cicero, Brutus had {lain 
in Macedonia, It appeared, however, that Antony did 
not impute the death of Caius ſo mach to Brutus as to 
Hortenſius; for he ordered the latter to be ſlain upon lus 
brother's tomb. He threw his purple robe over the body 
of Brutus, and ordered one of hisfreedmen todo the honours 
of his funeral, When he was afterwards informed, that 
he had not burned the robe with the body, and that he had 
retained part of the money which was to be expended on 
the ceremony, he commanded him to be ſlain. After this 
victory, Cæſar was conveyed to Rome; and it was expected 
that his diſtemper would put an end to his life. Antony 
having traverſed ſome of the provinces of Aka for the put- 
poſe of raiſing money, paſled with a large army into 
Greece, Contributions, indeed, were abſolutely necellary; 


* See the life of Brutus, 
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when a gratuity of five thouſand drachmas had been pro- 
miſed to every private man. 

Antony's behaviour was at firſt very acceptable to the 
Grecians. He attended the diſputes of their logicians, their 
public diverſions, and religious ceremonies. He was mild 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and affected to be called 
the friend of Greece; but particularly the friend of Athens, 
to which he made conſiderable preſents. The Megarenſians 
ving with the Athemans in exhibiting ſomething curious, 
invited him to fee their ſenate houſe ; and when they atked 
him how he liked it, he told them, it was /ittle and ruinous. 
He took the dimenſions of the temple of Apollo Pythius, as 
it he had intended to repair it; and, indeed, he promiſed 
as much to the ſenate. 

But when, leaving Lucius Cenſorinus in Greece, he once 
more paſſed its % Atta z when he had enriched himſelf with 
the wealth of the country; when lis houſe was the reſort of 
obſequious kings, and queens contended for his favour by 
their beauty and munificence; then, whilſt Czfar was ha- 
raſſed with feditions at Rome, Antony once more gave up his 
ſoul to luxury, and fell into all the diſſipations of his former 
hte. The Anaxenores and the Zutln, the harpers and 
pipers, Metrodorus the dancer, the whole corps of the 
Aliatie drama, who far outdid in buſfouonery, the poor 
wrelches of Italy; theſe were the people of the court, the 
[vlks that carried all before them. In ſhort, all was riot 
and diſorder. And Aſia, in ſome meaſure, reſembled the 
city mentioned by Sophocles, *, that was at once filled with 
the perfumes of ſacrifices, ſongs, and groans. 

When Antony entered Epheſus, the women in the dreſs 
of Bacchanals, and men and boys habited like Pan and the 
datyrs, marched before him. Nothing was to be ſeen through. 
the whole city but ivy-crowns, and ſpears wreathed with 
ivy, harps, flutes, and pipes, while Antony was hailed by 
the name of Bacchus. 


———— Bacchus! ever kind, and free!“ 


And ſuch, indeed, he was to ſome ; but to others he 
was lavage and ſevere. He deprived many noble families 
of their fortunes, and beſtowed them on ſycophants and 
paralites, Many were repreſented to be dead, who were 
ſtill living ; and commiſſions were given to his knaves for 
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ring their eſtates. He gave his cook the eſtate of 2 
Magncſian citizen for dreſſing one ſupper to his taſte ; yy 
when he laid a double impoſt on Afia, Hybrias, the agent 
for the people, told him, with a ptcalat try, that was acrce. 
able to his humour, that, «If he doubled the taxes, h 
© gupht to double the ſeaſons too, and ſupply the peo; 
« with two ſummers and too winters.“ He a idded, at 2 
ſame time, with a little more aſperity, that, © As Alia la 
already raiſed two hundred thouſand talents, if he has 
* not received it, he ſhould demand it of thoſe who had ; 
* but,” ſaid he, “ if you received it, and yet have it not, 
% we are undone,?* This touched him ſenſibly; for he was 
ignorant of many things that were tranſacted under his au. 
thority z not that he was indolent, but unſulpecting ig. lle 
had a iimplicity in his nature, without much penetr; atic 
But when he found that faults had been committed, he ex. 
preſſed the greateſt concern and acknowled gment to n 
tufferers. He was Prodigal 1 in his rewards, and tevere ! 
his puniſnments; but the exceſs was rather in the "as 'T 
than in the latter. The inſulting raillery of his convert. 
ton carried its remedy along with it; for he was perfect 
liberal in allowing the retort, and gave and COS with t 
lame good humour, This, how cver, had a bad effect v1 
his afturs. He imagined that thoſe who treated him with 
freedom in converſation, would not be infiacere in Lulin 
He did not perceive that his ſycophants were artful 
freedom ; that they uſed it as a kind of poignant fauce t“ 
prevent the ſatiety of flattery ; and that, by taking the! 
liberties with him at table, they knew well that, when tlic) 
complied with his opinions in bufineſs, he would not think 
it the effect of complaiſance, but a conviction of lis ſupe- 
rior judgment. 

Such was the frail, the flexible Antony, when the love 
of Cleopatra came in to the completion of his ruin. Thus 
awakened every dormant vice, inflamed cvery guilty paſl on, 
and tot: elly extingniſted the gleams of remaining virtue. 
It began in this manner: When he firſt ſet out on his cn. 
pedition againſt the Parthians, he ſent orders to Cleopatra 
to meet {A in Cilicia, that ſhe might an{wer {ume 2 1 
tions which had been laid againſt ker of aſſiſting Caftius 
the war. Dellius, who w. ent on this meſſage, no * 
obſerved the beauty and addreſs of Cleopatra, than he con- 
cluded that ſuch a woman, far from having any thing t 


apprehend from the reſentment of Antony, would certain 
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+ the amiable Egyptian, and ſolicited her to go, as Homer 
ars, „In her beſt attire “,“ into Cilicia; aſſuring her, 
tlat ſhe had nothing to fear from Antony, who was the 
not courtly general in the world. Induced by his invita- 
non, and in the confidence of that beauty which had before 
ouched the hearts of Cæſar and young Pompey, ſhe enter- 
„ no doubt of the conqueſt of Antony. When Cæſar 
and Pompey had her tavours, ſhe was young and unexperi- 
2pced 4 but the was to meet Antony at an age When beauty, 
its full perfection, called in the maturity of the under- 
Randing to its aid. Prepared, therefore, with ſuch treaſures, 
ornaments, and preſents, as were {uitable to the dignity aud 
aHuence of her kingdom, but chiefly relying on her perſonal 
charms, ſhe ſet off tor Cilicia. 

Though ſhe had received many preſſing letters of invi- 
tation from Antony and his friends, ihe held him in ſuch 
contempt, that ſhe by no mcans took the moſt expeditious 
method of travelling. She failed along the river Cydaus in 
a moſt magnihcent galley. Ihe ſtern was covered with 
Fold, the fails were of purple, and the oars were ſilver. 
Phcſe, in their motion, kept time to the muſic of flutes, 
and pipes, and harps. The queen, in the dreſs and cha- 
racter of Venus, lay under a cauopy embroidered with gold, 
of tlie moſt exquiſite workmaniiup ; while boys, like painted 
Cupids, flood fanning her on eacl fide of the ſopha. Her 
maids were of the molt diſtinguiſhed beauty, and, habited 
like the Nereides and the Graces, aſſiſted in the Rkecrage and 
conduct of the veſſel. The fragrance of burning incenſe 
was diffuſed along the ſhores, which were covered with 
multitudes of people. Some followed the proceſſion, and 
tuch numbers went down from the city to fee it, that 
Antony was at laſt left alone on the tribunal. A rumour 
was toon ſpread, that Venus was come to feaſt with Bacchus, 
tor the bencht of Aſia. Antony lent to invite her to ſupper ; 
but ſhe thought it his duty to wait upon her, and to ſhow 
his politeneſs on her arrival, he complied, He was 
aſtoniſhed at the magniſicence of the preparations; but 
particularly at that multitude of lights, winch were raijed 
or let down together, and diſpoſed in ſuch a variety of 
lyuare and circular figures, that they afforded one of the 


* Hom. II. xiv, I. 162. It is thus that Juno propoſes to meet Jupi- 
ter, when ſhe has a particular deſign of inſpiring him with love. 
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moſt pleaſing ſpectacles that has been recorded in hify;y 
The day following Antony invited her to ſup with Him. 
and was ambitious to outdo her in the elegance and mz. 
nificence of the entertainment. But he was foon convinces 
that he came ſhort of her in both, and was the firſt to 
ridicule the meanneſs and vulgarity of his treat. As ſhe 
found that Antony's humour ſavoured more of the camp 
than of the court, ſhe fell into the ſame coarſe vein, au 
played upon him without the leaſt reſerve. Such was the 
variety of her powers in converſation : Her beauty, it is 
ſaid, was neither aſtoniſhing nor inimitable; but it derived 
a force from her wit and her faſcinatinug manner, which 
was abſolutely irreſiſtible. Her voice was delightfully me- 
lodious, and had the fame variety of modulation, as an in- 
Nrument of many ſtrings. She ſpoke moſt languages; and 
there were but few of the foreign ambaſſadors whom ſhe 
auſwered by an interpreter. She gave audience herſelf to 
the Ethiopians, the "Troglodites, the Hebrews, Arabs, 
Syrians, Medes, and Parthians. Nor were theſe all the 
languages ſhe underſtood, though the kings of Egypt, her 
predeceſſors, could hardly ever attain to the Egyptian; and 
fome of them forgot cven their original Macedonian. 
Antony was ſo wholly engroſſed with her charms, that 
while his wife Fulvia was maintaining his intereſt at Rome 
againſt Cæſar, and the Parthian forces, aſſembled under 
the conduct of Labienus in Meſopotamia, were ready to 
enter Syria, ſhe led her amorous captive in triumph to 
Alexandria, There the veteran warrior fell into every idle 
exceſs of puerile amuſement, and offered at the Meine of 
luxury, what Antipho calls the greateſt of all ſacrifices, e 
facrifice of time. This mode of life they called the inimi- 
table. They viſited each other alternately every day; and 
the profuhon of their entertainments is almoit incredible. 
Philotas, a phyſician of Amphiſſa, who was at that tine 
purſuing his ſtudies m Alexandria, told my grandfather 
Lamprias, that, being acquainted with one of Antony's 
cooks, he was invited to fee the preparations for ſupper. 
When he came into the kitchen, beſide an infinite varicty 
of other proviſions, he obſerved cight wild boars roafting 
whole; and expreſſed his ſurpriſe at the number of the 
eompany for whom this enormous proviſion muſt have been 
made. The cook laughed, and ſaid that the company did 
not exceed twelve; but that, as every diſh was to be roaſted 
to a ſingle turn; and as Antony was uncertain as to the 
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time when he would ſup, particularly if an extraordinary 
bottle, or an extraordinary vein of converſation was going 
round, it was neceſſary to have a ſucceſſion of ſuppers. 
Philotas added, that, being afterwards in the ſervice of 
Antony's eldeſt fon by Fulvia, he was admitted to ſup with 
him, when he did not ſup with his father; and it once 
happened, that, when another phyſician at table had tired 
the company with his noiſe and impertmence, he ſilenced 
him with the following ſophiſm: T here are ſome degrees of 
a fever in which cold water is good for a man ; Every man 
who has a fever, has it in ſome degree 5 and, therefore, cold 
water 1s good for every man in a fever. The impertinent 
was {truck dumb with this ſyNogiſm ; and Antony's ſon, 
who laughed at his diſtreſs, to reward Philotas for his good 
ofhces, pointing to a magnificent ſide-hoard of plate, ſaid, 
« All that, Philotas, is yours!” Philotas acknowledged 
the kind offer; but thought it too much for ſueh a boy to 
give, And, afterwards, when a ſervant brought the plate 
to him in a chelt, that he might put his ſeal upon it, he 
refuſed, and, indeed, was afraid to accept it: Upon which 
the ſervant ſaid, What are you afraid of? Do not you 
conſider that this 18 a preſent from the ſon of Antony, 
* who could eaſily give you its weight in gold? However, 
« would recommend it to you to take che value of it in 
« money. In this plate there may be ſome eurious pieces 
„of ancient workmanſhip that Antony may ſet a value 
„on.“ Such are the anecdotes which my grandfather 
told me he had from Philotas.. 

Cleopatra was not limited to Plato's four kinds of flat- 
tery *, She had an infinite variety of it. Whether Antony 
were in the gay or the ſerious humour, ſtill ſhe had ſome- 
thing ready for his amuſement. She was with him night 
and day. She gamed, ſhe drank, ſhe hunted, the reviewed 
with him. In his night rambles, when he was recon- 
noitring the doors and windows of the citizens, and throw- 
ing out his jeſts upon them, ſhe attended him in the habit 
of a ſervant, which he alſo, on ſuch occaſions, affected to 
wear. From theſe expeditions, he frequently returned a 
ſufferer both in perſon and character. But though ſome of 
the Alexandrians were diſpleaſed with this whimſical 
humour, others enjoyed it, and ſaid, „That Antony pre- 
ſeuted his comic- parts in Alexandria, and reſerved the 
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„ tragic for Rome.” To mention all his follies would 
too trilling; but his * ſtory mult not be omit: 
He was a-lſhi ing one day with Cleopatra, and had ill! 
ceſs, which, in the preſc nce of h 3 miſtreſs, he locked u;c: 
as a diſgrace; he, therefore, ordered one of the afſitan:; 
to dive, and put on an hook ſuch as had been taken 
fore. This ſcheme he put in practice three or four tin 
and Cleop: atra perceive d it. She affected, however, t. 


2 


q 
{urpr iſcd at his uccelsz expretied her wonder to the pen; 
about her; ; and, the day 1o!! owing, invited them to fee 
freſh proofs of it. WW hen the day following came, the 
veſſel was crowded with peo ple; ; and as ſoon as Antony 
had let down his line, ſhe ordere 4 one of her divers imme. 
diately to put a ſalt fiſh on his hook. When Antony 
found he had caught his nfſh, he drew up his line; aud 
this, as may be ſuppoſed, occaſioned no ſmell 1 
among the pe CLALOTS. . $6 Go, general! id Clcopa- 
tra, „leave fiſhing to us petty princes © { -Sharus: and Ca- 
nopus; Jour game is cities, Kingdoms, and provinces“. 
In the midſt of theſe ſoohe 8 8 feſtiwit V and "Tr di 
Antony received two unfavourable meſſages; one f 
Rome, that his wife Fulvia, and his brother Lucius, alte: 
long diſſentions between themſelves, had jo" ned to pole 
Cæſar, but were overpowered, and obliged to "ty ont of 
Italy. The other informed 5 that Labienus ard the 
Parthians had reduced Aſia, from Syria and the and ot 
to Lydia and Joma. It was with difficulty that even tis 
rouſed him from his lethargy : But vaking. t lenyth 
and, literally, waking from a fit of intoz „ h 
ſet out againſt the Parthians, and pre cecde 5 far as 
Plicenicia. How ever, upon the reccipt of ſome very movi 
letters from Fulvia, he turned his ee towards taly, 
with two hundred ſhips. Such of his friends as had fed 
from thence, he received; and from theſe he learned, thay 
Fulvia had been the principal cauſe of the diſturbances 12 
Rome. Her diſpoſition had a natural tendency to violence 
and diſcord; and, on this occaſion, it was abetted by 


Jealouſy ; : for ſhe expected that the diſorders of Italy would 
* This expreſſion of Cleopatra's has ſomething of the ſame tur; 
with that paſſage in Virgil-—— 


Excudent alii fpirantia mollins æra! 
Ty regere imperio populos Romane memento, 
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dul Autony from the arms of Cleopatra. That unhappy 


nan died at Sicyon, in her progreſs to meet her huſband. 
Ti; event opened an opportunity for a reconciliation 
with Ceſar. For when Antony came to Italy, and Cæſar 
relled no reſentment againſt him, but threw the whole 
mc on Fulvia ; their reſpective friends interfered, and 

ht them to an accommodation. The cait, within the 
boundaries of the Loman Sea, was given to Antoay z the 
weltern provinces to Cæſar; and Lepidus had Africa. 

When they did not accep. of the conlulſhip themlelves, 

-y were to diſpoſe of it as they thought proper, in their 
C131 il% 

\tter theſe matters were ſettled, they thought of means 
to {cure this union which fortune had fet en foot. C ſar 
hd a ſiſter older than himſelf named Octavia, but they had 
d:iFrent mothers. The mother of Octavia was Aucaria. 
Ceſar's mother was Attia. He had a great affection for 
this ſiſter; for ſhe was a woman of extraordinary merit, 
She had been already married to Caius Marcellus ; but a 
little before this had buried her huſband ; and, as Antony 
had loſt his wife, there was an opening for a freſh union. 
His connection with Cleopatra he did not aſſect to deny 
but ne abſolutely denied that he was married to her; and, 
in this circumſtance, indeed, his prudence prevailed over 
lis love, His marriage with Octavia was univerſally 
wiſned. It was the general hope, that a woman of her 
beauty and diſtinguiſhed virtues would acquire ſuch an in- 

eace over Antony, as miglit, in the end, be ſalutary to 
de late. Conditions being mutually agreed upon, they 
roceeded to ſolemnize the nuptials at Rome; and the lavy 
nich permits no widow to marry till the expiration of ten 
months after the deccaſe of her huſbaad was diſpenſed with 
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Sextus, the ſon of Pompey, who was then in poſſeſſion 
ol Sicily, had not only made great ravages in Italy, but 
had covered the ſea with ſuch a number of piratical veſſels, 
under the command of Menas and Menecrates, that it was 
no longer ſafe for other ſnips to paſs. He had been favour- 
able, notwithitanding, to Antony ; for he had given a kind 
reception to his mother and his wife Fluvia, when they 
were obliged to fly from Rome. It was judged proper, 
3 


4 + 


a-reture to accommodate matters with him; and, for this 


pUrpoie, a mecting was held at the promontory of Miſenum 
„tue mole that runs into the ſea, Pompey was attended 
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by his fleet: Antony and Cæſar by an army of foot, 4, 


W. dE \ 
this interview it was ſettled, that Pompey ſhould keep Sieh 


and Sardinia, on condition that he ſhould clear the fea x 
pirates, and ſend a certain quantity of corn to Ron. 
When theſe things were determined, they mutually in. 
vited each other to ſapper 5 but it fell to the lot ot 
Pompey to give the firſt entertainment. When Antons, 
aſked him where they ſhould ſup? “ There,” faid he, 
pointing to the admiral galley of fix oars, „ that is the 
only patrimomal manſion heufe that is left to Pompey ;” 
and it implied, at the fame time, a ſarcaſm on Autony, 
who was then in poſſeſſion of his father's houſe. However, 
ne entertained them very politely, after conducting then 
over a bridge from the promontory to the {hip that rode at 
anchor. During the entertainment, while the raillery ra 
briſkly on Antony and Cleopatra, Menas came to Pompey, 
and told him ſecretly, that, if he would permit him to cut 
the cable, he would not only make him maſter of Sicihy 
and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman empire. Pompey, 
after a moment's deliberation, anſwered, that he ſhould 
have done it without conſulting him.“ We mult now let 
64 tt alone,” ſaid he, © for I cannot break my oath of 
« treaty.” The compliment of the entertainment was re- 
turned by his gueſts, and he then retired to Sicily. 
Antony, after the accommodation, ſent Ventidius ito 
Aſia, to ſtop the progreſs of the Parthians, All matters 
of public adminiſtration were conducted with the greateſt 
harmony between him and Octavius; and, in compliment 
to the latter, he took upon himfelf the office of high-pric!t 
to Cæſar the dictator. But, alas! in their conteſts at play, 
Cæſar was generally ſuperior, and Antony was mortihed, 
He had in his houfe a fortune: telling gypſy, who was 
{killed in the calculation of nativities. This man, either 
to oblige Cleopatra, or following the inveſtigation of truth, 
told Antony, that the ſtar of his fortune, however glor:ous 
in itſelf, was eclipſed and obſcured by Cæſar's, and adviſed 
him, by all means, to keep at the greateſt diſtance from 
that young man. The genius of your life,“ ſaid he, © 1s 
afraid of his: when it is alone its port is erect and tenr- 
« leſs; when his approaches, it is dejected and deprett.” 
Inded, there were many cireumſtances that ſcemed to jultity 
the conjurer's doctrine ; for in every kind of play, Whether 
they caſt lots, or caſt the die, Antony was ſtill the loc. 
In their cock-bghts, and quail-fights, it was ft: Ceiar's 
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dock, and Cæſar's quail, Theſe things, co-operating with 
de conjurer's obſervations, had ſuch an effect on Antony, 
that he gave up the management of his domeſtic affairs to 
Ceſar, and left Italy. Octavia, who had by this time 
brought him a daughter, he took with him into Greece, 
He wintered in Athens, and there he learnt that his affairs 
in Aſha, under Ventidius, were ſucceſsful ; that the Par- 
thians were routed, and that Labienus and Pharnapates, 
the ableſt generals of Orodes, fell in the battle. In honour 
of this victory, he gave an entertainment to the Greeks, 
and treated the Athenians with an exhibition of the gym- 
naſtie games, in which he took the maſter's part himſelf. 
The robes and enfigns of the general were laid aſide; the 
rods, the cloak, and the ſlippers of the Gymnatiarch were 
allumed; and when the combatants had fought ſufficient- 
lv, he parted them himſelf. 

When he went to the war, he took with him a crown of 
the ſacred olive; and, by the direction of ſome oracle or 
other, a veſſel of water filled out of the Cleplydra *. In 
the mean time, Pacorus, ſon of the king of Parthia, made 
an incurſion into Syria, but was routed by Ventidius in 
Cyrrheſtica, and, with the greateſt part of his army, fell in 
the battle. This celebrated victory made ample amends for 
the defeat of Craſſus. The Parthians had now been thrice 
conquered, and were confined within the bounds of Media 
and Meſopotamia, Ventidius would not purſue the Par- 
thians any farther, for fear of exciting the envy of Antony; 
he therefore turned his arms againſt the revolters, and 
brought them back to their duty. Amongſt theſe was 
Antiochus, the king of Commagene, whom he beſieged in 
the city of Samoſata, That prince, at firſt, offered to pay 
a thouſand talents, and to ſubmit himſelf to the Roman 
empire; upon which Ventidius told him, that he muſt ſend 
propoſals to Antony ; for he was then at no great diſtance z 
and he had not commiſſioned Ventidius to make peace with 
Antiochus, that ſomething at leaſt might be done by him- 
ſelt. But while the ſiege was thus prolonged, and the 
people of Samoſata deſpaired of obtaining terms, that 
deſpair produced a degree of courage which defeated every 
hort of the beſicgers; and Antony was at laſt reduced to 
the diſgraceful neceſſity of accepting three hundred talents, 

The Clepſydra was a fountain belonging to the citade] ut A- 


thens; fo called, becauſe it was {ometunes full water, and lome- 
tus empty. 
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After he had done ſome little towards ſettling the 
of Syria, he returned to Athens, and ſent Veamid;, 
Rome, to enjoy the reward of his merit in a triumph. 1. 
was the only general that ever triumphed over the 
pane His birth was obſcu. re, but his Connections wil op 
tony brought tum into great appointments; and, b Vn 
the * | ule of them, 85 confirmed what was ſaid © FP bin 
and Octavius Cœſar, that they were more Crocefafi by t 
lietutenants, than when they commanded in perſon, 1 
obtervation, with regard to Antony in particular, gu |, 
juſtiſied by the ſucceſs of Soſſius and Canidius. The foren 
h ad done great chings in Syria; and the latter, Whom 
left in Armenia, reduced the whole country; and, after 


* 
* 


Li 


defcating the kin: T8 of Ib. eris and Albania, peuet! tec as 
far a ad Mot int * iucaſus 8, Al! d Ip. 'cad the terror Or Auto: wy $ 
name aud power through thole barbarous nations. 

Soon after thi , upon hearing ſome diſagrecable reports 
concerning the deſigns or the conduct of Cæſar, hn fu f 
fur Italy with a feet of three hundred ſhips; and, bein 

fuſed the harbour of Brui ndutum, he made 157 Tarentum. 
There he was prevailed on by kts wife Octavia, who ge- 
compa anied ay and was then pregnant a third time, to 
{end her to her brother; and ſhe was fortunate enouyh to 
meet him on her journ CY atteaded by his two frie nas, 
Mecenas and Agr ippa. In conference with him, tie 
entreated him to contider the peculiarity of her ſitua! on 
and not to make the happieſt woman in the world the me 
unfortunate. The eyes of all,“ ſaid the, © are ts 
& turned on me, who am the wife of Antony, and ine 
« ſiſter of Ceſar; and ſhould theſe chiefs of the empire, 
« mifled by haſty counſels, involve the whole in war, w!:at- 
** ever may be the event, it will be unhappy for n. 
Cziar w as loltene 9 by che entreaiies of his ſiſter, and pro 
ceeded with peaccable views to Tarentum. His wriv« 
afforded a ED {ſatisfaction to the people. They were 
pleaſed to tee fuch an army on the ſhore, and ſuch a fact 
in the harbour, in the mutual diſpoſit ion for peace; and 
nothing but compliments and expreſſions of kindue! S paſhng 
between the Sen. erals. Antony Grit invited Cæ lar to ſup 
with him, and, : in comp INCH t to Octavia, he accept: 4d the 
invitat ion. At le ng th it was agreed, that Caſar by N q 
give up to Antony | two legions for the Parthian fervice ; 
and that Antony 3 in retu; n, ſhould leave a hundred arms 
galleys with Czar. Octavia, moreover, engaged Anton; 
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e up twenty liglit ſhips to Ca Kar, and procured from 
6 1 4 thouſand foot for her hulband, Matters ber: as 


Ms accommodated, Cæſar went to war with Pom pey tor 
ne recovery of Sicily; and Antony, leaving under lis 
rot. ect: on his wife, and his children, both by tlle preſent 
ad the former marriage, failed for Alla. 

" don his approach to Syria, the love of i Cleopatra, which 


| to long been dormant. in his heart, and which better 
mſels ſeemed totally to have ſuppreſſed, revived again, and 
took polleſton of his foul. The unruly ſteed, to which 
"i219 * compares certain paſſions, once more broke loole, 
auc in ſpite of honour, intereſt, and prudence, Antony 
Fonteius Capito to conduct Cleopatra into Syria. 

pon her arrival, he made her the moſt magntficent 
| 7; . He gave her the provinces of Phœnicia, Calo- 
ri, 'yprus, great part of Cilicia, that diſtrict of Judæa 
which produces the balm, aud that part of Arabia Nabathea 
\ ich lies upon the ocean, Thele extravagant gifts were 


8 5 
recable to the Romans: For; though he had often 
eontzrred on private perſons conliderable governments and 
Dae thou gh e ha id deprived ma! $7 Princes of their 


6 rw and beheaded Antigonus of Juda a, the firſt 
king that ever ſuffered in ſuch a manner F ; yet nothing 
{, much diſturbed the Romans as his enormous profution 
favour of that woman. Nor were they leis oflended at 
giving the ſurnames of the Sun and Moon to the twins 
und by her. 


— —1k̃ů . 
_— _ 


But An tony Knew well how to give a fair appcarance to 
* * off di Ty Ut at 1 action 18. The Zreutne 8 of the Roman 
en PI he lard, ap peared more in Ferit than in receiving 
Kingdoms ; and that it was Proper 101 L erſons of high birth 
and ſtarion to extend and ſecure their obi! ity, by Icaving 
ch are and ſucceſſors born of diſterent princes; that his 
anceſtor Hercules truſted not to the fertility of one woman, 

if he had feared the penaltics annexed to the law * 


* Platarch here alludes to that paſſage in Plato, where he com- 
pares the ft al to a will Lea chariot with two horſes and a char: tee, 
(ne of the!: F.orſes is miſchi je veus and unru! 7 : the other £e utle and 
trackable. Ihe charietecr is Reaſen: the unruly horie denotes the 
copenpifcert, and the traQ able horſe the waſcible part. Pato, Phed. 

ion tells us that Antigonus was firit tied to a ſtake and whips 


pod . - 1 


Fed; and that aſterwards his throat was cut, Aztofake, and not 
71) 1x/fe, is the word he uſes. Livy ſavs, Deligeti od palum, virg e 
en fe, of ſecuri pere uſſi. 
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Solon; but by various connections with the ſex, becam- 
the founder of many families. 8 

After Orodes was ſlain by his fon Phraates *, who took 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom, many of the Parthian chief: f 
to Antony; and amongſt the reſt, Moneſes, a man of gn. 
dignity and power. Antony thinking that Moneſes, in is 
fortune, reſembled Themiſtocles, and comparing his oy 
wealth and magniſicence to that of the kings of Perſia, 

ave him three cities, Lariſſa, Arethuſa, and Hierampoliz, 
which was before called Bombyce. But when Phraates ſeut 
Moneſes aſſurances of his ſafety, he readily diſmiſſed him, 
On this occaſion he formed a ſcheme to deceive Phraates, 
He pretended a diſpoſition for peace, and required only that 
the Roman ſtandards and enſigns which had been taken at 
the defeat of Craſſus, and ſuch of the priſoners as i 
ſurvived, might be reſtored. He ſent Cleopatra into Egypt, 
after which he marched through Arabia and Armenia, 
where, as ſoon as his own troops were joined by the allics, 
he reviewed his army. He had ſeveral princes in alliance 
with him, but Artavaſdes, king of Armenia, was the moſt 
powerful; for he furniſhed ſix thouſand horſe, and ſeven 
thouſand foot, At this review there appeared fixty thouſand 
Roman foot, and ten thouſand horſe, who, though chief 
Gauls and Spaniards, were reckoned as Romans. The 
number of the alles, including the light armed and the 
cavalry, amounted to thirty thouſand. 

This formidable armament, which ſtruck terror into the 
Indians beyond Bactria, and alarmed all Aſia, his attach- 
ment to Cleopatra rendered perfectly uſcleſs. His impa— 
tience to return and ſpend the winter in her arms, made 
him take the field too early in the ſeaſon, and precipitated 
all his meaſures. As a man who is under the power of cn- 
chantment, can only act as the impulſe of the magic directs 
him, his eye was continually drawn to Cleopatra, aud to 
return to her was a greaterobject than to conquer the orld, 
He ought certainly to have wintered in Armenia, that he 
might give a proper reſpite and refreſhment to his men, 
after a march of a thouſand miles. In the carly part of tle 
ſpring, he ſhould have made himſelf maſter of Media, be— 
fore the Parthian troops were drawn out of garriſon : Hut 
his impatience put him upon the march, and leaving 


Ti 
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The ſame Phraates that Horace mentions. Nedditum Cyri [itt 
Fhraatem. Lib. iii. Ode 2. 
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Armenia on the left, he paſſed through the province of 
Atropatene, and laid waſte the country. In his halte, he 
latt behind bim the battering engines, amongſt which was 
a ram eighty feet long, and "theſe followed the camp on 


y 


re hundred carriages. Had any damage happened to 
thi e, it w ould have been impoſſible to repair them in this 
upper part of Aſia, where there is no timber of height or 


ength ſufficient for the purpoſe. However, they were 


icht after him under the conduct of Statianus; and, in 
the mean time, he laid ſiege to the large city of Phraata, 


- reſidence of the king of Media's wives and children. 
Here he perceived his error in leaving the engines behind 
want of which he was obliged to throw up a mount 


at the wall; and that required conſiderable time and 


he mean Time, Pliraztes came up with a numerous 
ry 3 and being informed that Antony had left behind 
ln his machines, he ſent a large detachment to intercept 
tem. This party fell upon Statianus, who, with ten 
houſand of his men, was {lain upon the ſpot. Many were 
en prifoners, among whom was king Polemo z a: ad the 
m.chines were ſeized by the enemy, and deſtroyed. 
my 's miſcarriage greatly diſcouraged the army; and 
Artavaſdes, though he had been the promoter of the war, 
0 drew his forces in deſpair. The Partluans, on the other 
nd, ei \couraged by their ſuc 'cels, came up with the Ro- 
mans while they were employed in the fiege, and treated 
them with the moſt inſolent menaces and contempt. An— 
tony, who Knew that deſpair and timidity would be the 
| 1 of inaction, led out ten legions, three prætorian 
rts heavy armed, and the whole body of cavalry, 
he buſineſs of foraging. He was perſuaded, at the ſame 
time, that this was the © my method of drawing the enemy 
atter him, and bringing them to à battle. After one day's 
progreſs, he obſerved the enemy in motion, and watching 
wn opportu; nity to fall upon him in his march. Hereupon 
put up in his camp the ſignal for battle; but, at the 
5 me time, {truck his tents, as if his intention was not to 
ſaglit, but to retire. Accordingly | he paſled the army of the 
barb arians, which was drawn up in form of a cre cent: but 


1 . 


lic had Previc Muſly given orders to the horſe to charge the 
enemy, tall ſpced, as ſoon as their ranks were within reach 
0 t the en! 10nary troops. The Parthians were {truck with 
altouthment at the order of the Roman army, when they 


3 
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obſerved them pals at regular intervals without confuß 
and brandiſh their pikes in ſilence. 
When the ſignal was given for battle, the horſe 


ſhort, and fell with loud 'thouts on the enemy. Th. Yo 
thians received the attack with firmneſs, though they wer 


too cloſe in with them for the uſe of their bows. But wh | 


the infantry came to the charge, their thouts, and tlie dat. 
ing of their arms, ſo frightened the enemy's horſcs, TY 
they Were no longer manageable ; and the Parthia, 5 fl 


without once engaging. Antony purſued them clu! 


hopes that this action would, in a great meaſure, ay, te 


* 


the war. But when the infantry had followed them tit 
furlongs, and the cavalry at leaſt an hundred and fi ty, i 
found that he had not ſlain above eighty of the enemy, aud 
that thirty only were taken priſoners. Thus, the little ad. 


vantage of their vitories, and the heavy loſs of their d 


feats, as in the recent inſtance of the carriages, was a fr. 


diſcouragement to the Romans. 
The day following they returned with their baggag 


* 


the camp before Phraata. In their march they met wi f 
ſome ſtraggling troops of the enemy, afterwards wit! 


' ” 1 


greater parties, and at laſt with the whole body,. which 


having ealily rallied, «4.5 red like a freſh arm 
haraſſed them in fark a manner, that it was with. dit icu 
they reached their camp. 

The Median garriſon, in the abſence of Antony, 
made a ſally ; and thoſe who were left to defend then 
had quitted their poſt, and fled. Antony, at his! 
puniſhed the fugitives by decimation. That is, he d. 
ed them into 1 and, in each diviſion, put one to dee 
on whom the lot happened to fall. "Thoſe that etc 
had their allowance in barley inſtead of wheat, 


Both parties now found their difficulties in the was 


Antony had the dread of famine before him, for he ©: 


not forage without a terrible ſlaughter of his men; 


Phraates, who knew the temper of the Parthians, was ; 
prehenſive, that, if the Romans perſiſted in carrying on“ 
ſiege, as ſoon as the autumnal equinox was palt, an t 


winter ſet in, he ſhould be deſerted by his army, . 
would not at that time endure the open held. Top! 1 


this, he had recourſe to ſtratagem. He ordered his offen, 


not to purſue the Romanstoo cloſewhen they were fora Th 
but to permit them to carry off proviſions, He comm: 


1 


them, at the fame time, to compliment them on Linen! 


4 
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vious and to expreſs his high opinion of the Roman 
bravery. They were inſtructed, likewiſe, as 1 
ieh offer, to blame the obſtinacy of Antony, w lich e 

poled fo m iny brave men to the ſcveritics of famine ind a 


veinter e ampaign, who mult ſuſſer of courſe, notwithitand- 
Dall the Parthians could do for them, wi: le! Phraates 
acht for nothing more than peace, though he was {till 


fy >a in his benevolent intentions. 
ony , on theſe reports, began to conceive hopes; but 
he would not offer any terms 1 he was ſatisfſied whether 
they came originally from the king. The enemy aſſured 
„that ſuch were the ſentiments of Phlraates; and, being 
in luced to believe them, he ſent ſome of his friends t 
demand the ſtandards and the priſoners that came into their 
bands on the defeat of Craſſus; for he thought, if he de- 
manded nothing, it might appear that he was pleaſed with 
vilege of retreating. The Parthian anſwered, That 
te fandards and priſoners could not he reſtored ; but that 
Antony, if he thought proper, was at liberty to retreat in 
ſaſcty. 
ter ſome few days had been ſpent in making up the 
gage, he began his march. On this occaſion, though 
had the happieſt eloquence in addreſſing his ſoldiers, and 
r:concihng them to every {ſituation and events yet, whether 
a3 through ſkame, or ſorrow, or both, he left that office 
10% Domitius /Enobarbus. Some of them were oflended 
at this as an act of contempt. But the greater part un- 
derſtood the cauſe, and, pitying their general, paid him 
ll greater attention. 
Antony had determined to take his route through a plain 


nd open country; but a certain Mardiau, who was well 
unted with the practices of the Parthians, and had: ap- 
ned his faith to the Romans at the battle when the 
4cines were loft, advited him to take the mountains on 
iht, and not to expotc his keavy-armed troops in an 
ohen country to the attacks of the Parthian howmen and 
Cay ry. Phraates, he faid, amuſed him with fair promiſes, 
in crely to draw YG off "DER the fiege ; but if he would 
taxe him for his guide, he would conduct tim by a way 
at was nearer, and better furniſhed with neceffarics, 
Antony deliberated ſome time upon this. He would not 
do doubt the honour of the Parthians after the truce 
they Had agreed to; and yet he could not but approve of a 


winch was nearer, and which lay through an inhabited 
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country, At laſt, ! he required the neceſſary pledye 


hound till he ſhould have conducted the arm y into Arn F 


this ton} he led the Romans peacea] bly a 


two . but on the t third, when Antony, ce. = oo 


nothing leſs than the Parthi ans, was marching for, 


Aiſorderl y lecurity, t c e Mardian o blerving the mou; nds 


ziver broken down, and the waters let out into the 

where they were to paf ls, concluded that the Part ih 
this to retard their march, and adviſed ee 

on his guard; for the enem Ys he laid, was at no 


diſtance. a Antony was d rawing up his me; 
preparing ſuch of them as were armed with darts ; | 


to make a Py. againſt the enemy, the Parthians came 


Uin Ns and, by ſurrounding his army, haraſſed it on 


part. T be lizht- armed Rom: ans, in deed, niade an incu: lic! 


10 on 1 them, And, galling th zem with their miſſive „. 


6 lig ed them to retreat * but they ſoon returned to the 
ar 355 ti ji 41 ban ot the G: 1ulhth c cavairy at tacked «| 0 


„ 8 +1 


peried t! jem; 10 that they appeared no more that dar, 
1 * * of 
Antony, upon this, found what meaſures he wa 
4 LA * % 1 n ringe } ot] * * 7 1 1 tlie xn „* 6 4 
GN * C111 7 CO 41 on #71 f WIngs ct IC real * 1344. 44 4 


r 4. 3 as were armed with miſſive weapons, hit; 
wrened in the form of a ſquare. The cavalry 5 
0 rope el the attacks of the enen y but not to pu 
lo any great diſtance, The Parthians, of courſe, 
four | ſucceſſive Gays ores co uid 1 nake no Fonbgersl 


* ,>2 IT & 


„ grew. more Dar and, radio an excuſe in 


HRS, a Sin began to think of a retreat. On the 


day, Flavius Gallus, a general officer of great eum 
„alour, requeſted Antonv, that he would indulg 


* W 


A nun ber of li, Une armed e From. ths rear, tone! 
with a few horſe trom the front; and wit! 1 theſe 

Fd : 
0 US form {ome Ro Cay Tem ale Theſe 8 ta 


2} 1c in repelling the attacks of the Parthians, 3 did 


Ike the reſt, retreat by de grees towards the body of? 


WD 


t | 


Marian! 8 ta! thy winch he gave in ſuffering him{elf tu le 


' * 
? Y y 


til 


8 
* 


army, but maintained his ground, and fought rather 


259 


the xt" 6" e than on the defenſ hve, W hen the othce:: 
the rear obſerved that he was tenarated from the reft, the! 


It! 


ent to recal him, but he did not obey the 1 


hop 8 
aid, however, that Titius the quæſtor turned back 
itandard, and inveighed againſt Gallus for leading to n _ | 


brave men to deftru&ion Gallus, on the other han 
2 
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a 119.69 his reproaches, and commanding thoſe who wer 
1. bout lum to ſtand, le made his re trea Cal N Gall: 1» 0 
Conor made an imprefiton on the enemy's front, than 

Was i In this diſtreſs he ſent fo r aſſiſtance; 

| },cre the gon olitcers, and Camdius, the favourite 


01 A tony, amongſt the reſt, committed a mol 9 
Tor. Inſtead of Jeadit ng the whole army agaiatt the Par 
111313, 23 ſoon as one detachment was Overpow- ered, cher 
en another to its ſupport; and thus, by 1 they 
ot ud have lacie great part of the troops, had no! 
\ntony come haſtily from the front wich the heavy armed. 
4 urging on the third le Zion through the midi of the 
Te; 40 pped t the enemy's pur luit. 
[n this action no fewer than three thouſand were ſlain, 
at five thouſand brought back wounded to the camp, 


Amongſt the laſt was Gallus, who had four arcows ſhot 


9h 


through his body, and ſoon IRE died of his wounds, 
p Anton vilited all that had ſuffered on this unhappy occa- 


on, and confoled them with tears of real grief and at- 


ö 171 y mei 1 IJ: ' 1 CL Ur: 8 1 {+ | 
'LON : WINE the vv ound. i 4 Idiers, 4201 aeing th e 114 14 
of their gensral, entreated him not to attend to their lufter- 


* 


ugs, but to his own health and quiet, “ While our genera 


7 „is late, all,” fard they, “ is well.“ It is certain that there 
| was not in thoſe days a br oh er or a finer army. The menu 

were tall, ſtout, able and willing to ee the greateſt toils. 
. Iheir reſpect and read) + <djencs to their general Was 


tertul, Not a man in the army, from the firſt officer 
the mcanelt ſoldier, but would have P. referred the favour 
Antony to his own life and ſafety. In all theſe reſpect; 
ey were at leaſt equal to the arnies of ancient Rome, A 
Wiler of cauies, as we have obſerved, concurred to pro- 


duce this: Antony's noble birth, his eloquetice; his can— 
gour, his liber ality and maguiſicence, and the familiar 
0 ntry 0: his converiation. Theſe were the general 
( | caulcs Of: the atlection he found m his ar my; and, on this 


. A 1 9 
irtienlar occaltion, his f yn npattuiing with the wounded and 


1 ) 


ag to their wa! its, made them totally forget their 


) 14 18 
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1 | The Partlilat ns, who had, before, beg 857 un to lun, 20 rutill 10 

9 operations, were ſo much cleva ted with this ady antage, 

1d held the Romans in ſuch contempt, that they even 

at the niglit by their camp, in hopes of ſeizing the 

04: C2Te While they deſerted their tents. At break of Cay, 

102023 more came up, to the * as it is ſaid, of 
* 2 
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forty thouſand horſe : for the Parthian king had ſent erer 
his body-guard, fo confident was he of abſolute victory; i 
to Iimfelf, he never was preſent at any engagement. 

Antony being now to addreſs his ſoldiers, called fy 
mourning apparel, that his ſpeech might be more affect. 
ing; but as his friends would not permit this, he appearcd 
in his gencral's robe. Thoſe that had been victorious he 
praiſed, thoſe who had fled he reproached; the former en. 
couraged him by every teſtimony of their zeal; the latter, 
offering themſelves either to decimation or any other kind 
of puniſhment that he might think proper to inflict upon 
them, entreated lum to forego his ſorrow and concern, 
Upon this he raiſed his hands to heaven, and prayed to the 
gods, “ That if his happier fortune was to be followed by 
« future evil, it might affe& only himſelf, and that hi; 
army might be ſafe and victorious.“ 

The day following they marched out in better and firmer 
order, and the Parthians, who thought they had nothing to 
do but to plunder, when they ſaw their enemy in fre) 
ipirits and in a capacity for renewing the engagement, were 
extremely diſconcerted. However, they fell upon the 
Romans from the adjacent dechvities, and galled them with 
their arrows as they were marching {lowly forward. Again 
theſe attacks the light- armed troops were covered by tlc 
iegionaries, who placing one knee upon the ground, re- 
ceived the arrows on their ſhields. The rank that was he- 
hind covered that which was before in a regular gradation ; 
{o that this curious fortification, which defended them from 
the arrows of the enemy, reſembled the roof of a houte, 

The Parthians, who thought that the Romans reſted or 
tneir knees only through wearineſs and fatigue, threw away 
their bows, and came to cloſe engagement with their {pears, 
Upon this the Romans leaped up with a loud ſhout, cut to 
jieces thoſe who came firſt to the attack, and put all the reſt 
to flight, This method of attack and defence bong rt- 
peated every day, they made but little progreſs in their 
march, and were, beſides, diſtreſſed for want of proviſions; 
they could not forage without fighting ; the corn they could 
get was but little, and even that they had not inſtruments 
to grind, The greateſt part of them had been left behind; 
for many of their beaſts of burden were dead, and many 
were employed in carrying the ſick and wounded. It 15 
ſaid that a buſhel of wheat, Attic meaſure, was fold for 
fifty drachmas, and a barley loaf for its weight in ſilver. 


Thoſe who ſought for roots and potg-herbs found few that 
they had been accuſtomed to eat, and in taſting unknown 
herbs, they met with one that brought on madneis and 
death. He that had eaten of it immediately loſt all memory 
and knowledge; but, at the fame time, would buſy him- 
ſelk in turning and moving every ſtone he met with, as it 
he was upon fame very important purſuit. The camp was 
full of unhappy men bending to the ground, and thus dig- 
ging up and removing ſtones, till at laſt they were carried of 
by a bilious vomiting ; when wine *, the only remedy r, 
vas not to be had. Thus, while numbers periſhed, and 
n Parthians ſtill continued to haraſs them, Antony is {aid 
frequently to have cried out, '** Q the ten thouſand !”” al- 
Juding to the army that Xenophon led from Babylon boti a 
longer way t, and through more numerous conflicts, and 
vet led in ſafet y. 

The Parthians, when they found that they could not. 
break through the Roman ranks, nor thro:v them into dil. 
order, but were frequently beaten in their attacks, began 
once more to treat their foragers in a peaceable manner. 
They ſhowed them their bows unſtrung, and informed them 
that they had given up the purſuit, and were going to depart, 
A few Medes, they laid, might continue the route a day or 
two longer, but they would give the Romans no trouble, as 
their only purpoſe was to protect ſome of the remoter 
villages. Theſe profeſſions were accompanied with many 
kind ſalutations; infomuch that the Romans conceived freth 
hopes and ſpirits ; and, becauſe the way over the mountains 
was laid to be deſtitute of water, Antony once more was 
dcelirous. of taking his route through the plains. When he 
was going to put his ſcheme in execution, one Mithridates, 
coultn to that Moneſes who had formerly ſought his pro- 
tection, and been preſented by him with three cities, came 
trom the enemy's camp, and deſired he might be permitted 
to ſneak with ſome perſon that underſtood the Syrian or 
the Parthian language, Alexander of Antioch, a friend of 
Antony's went out to him, and after the Parthian had in- 


* 2 — . * * * . 
The ancients held wine to be a principal remedy againſt vomit» 
ing. Prelerea v 2miliones /i/lit, Pin. Nt. Hiſt. I. xx111; c. 1. 


RY | It was kkewiſe eſteemed good againſt many kinds of poiſon, 


Arun eſt contra ctcutam, Aconita et nid que refrigerant remedium; 


Ibid. 
+ When Plutarch ſays that Xenophon led his ten thouſand a longer 
Way, he malt mean to terminate Autony's march with Armenia, 
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formed him who he was, and attributed his coming to the 
kimdncls of Moneſes, he atked him, whether he did not { 

at u gre: at diltance before him a range of high hills? „ Und an 
& thote hills,“ ſaid he,“ the whole ] darth an army lies in am. 
buſc: ade for vou: for at the ſoot of the mountains ther 
& 15 a pact dus plain, and there, when, deluded by the 
artifices, you have left the way over the heights, thr 
Expect to and you, In the mountain roads, indeed, yy: 
© have thirſt and toil to conte nd with as uſual ; but, ſhou!: 
Antony axe the plains, he muit expect the fate 
«-Craflus; 

After he had given this information, le departed; and 
Antony on the occaſion aſſembled a council, and amongtt 
the reit his Mardian guide, who concurred with the direc 
tions of the Parthian, The way over the plains, he ſaid, 
was hardly practicable, were there no enemy to contend 
with. The w indings were long and tedious, and difficu't 
to be made out. The rugged way over the mount ains, on 
the contrary, had no other difficulty in it than to ene 
thirſt for one day. Antony, therefore, changed his niiad, 
and ordering each man to take water along with him, took 
the mountain road by night. As there was not a ſuffigicnt 
number of veſſels, ſome cony eyed ther water in helmets, 
and others in bladders 

he Parthians were formed of Antony's motions, and, 
contrary to cuſtom, purſuech him in the air About ſun- 
riſe they came up with the rear, weary a3 it was with toil 

and en ; for that night they had travelled thirty 
mils 8. In this condition they had to contend with an un. 
expected enemy, and being at once obliged to fight and 
continue their er their thirſt became ſtill more unſup 
portable. At laſt the front came up to a river, the water 
of which was cool and clear, but being ſalt and acrimonious, 
it occaſioned a pain in the ſtomach and bowels that had been 
heated and inflamed with thirſt. 'T he Mardian guide had, 
indeed, forewarned them of this, but the poor fellows re- 
jecting the informat ion that was brought them, drank eagerly 
of the ftream. Antony, running amongſt the ranks, en- 
treated them to forbear but a little. He told them that 
there was another river at no great diſtance, the water 0! 
which might be drank with ſafety; and that the way wa 
ſo extremely rocky and uneven, that it was 22 for tlic 
enemy's cavalry to purſue. At the fame time! foundes 4 a 
retreat to call off ſuch as were engaged with he enemr”, and 


S 
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he ſternal tor pitching their tents, that they might a1 
10 e the convenience of thade, 
Wit 1 A ir tents were fixing, and the Part 
tirin' from the purſuit, . 


* " * 
8 


zunder being {ent out to him, he adyiieq that the 
- N i * „ . ' | 
10 mans; ATE a little reit, ſhould rite: and make tor the 


* * 
* 
* 


11 Alls, Ar ' utug! 


rer, l zuſe the Parthians did no Prop ole to carry their 

* 15 Y ond it. Alexander reporte dit Anton, and 

My bn lates being preteited With as many p nd cup 
d as Is could COnce: in his garments, once more let: 


1 ; * * % * 
he Camp. Antony 5 W. 1c it Was yet Car Krack his tent 


d marched, unmoleted by the enemy. But ſo dreadful 
night as followed he had never + paſted: 'Phule who wer 
known to be potictted of gold or filver were Hain and! f f | 
dered, and the money that was col eyed 1 the ba — 


was made a prey of. Laſt of all, Antony's ba aggage waz 
ſeized, and the richeſt bowl; and tables were cut aiunder aut! 


ivided amongſt the plunderers. The greateſt terror arc 
lutraction ran through the 5 army, for it was cot 


— 


Q 

dil 

cluded that the ds of the enemy had occali ned. this 
fligl 

Pa 


(r 


1 


it and confuſion. Antony ſent * one of his free dien 
ed Rhamnus, and made him ſwear that he would b 
him and cut off his head, whenever he ſhould RI 
dim, that he might neither fall alive into the hands of th 
enemy, nor be known when dead. While his friends wer 
3 around him, the Mardian guide gave iin Fn 
ches Jement, by telling him that the river Vas at hand, 
as he rr perceive by The cool freſhneſs of the air that 
ilucd from it, and that, of courle, the troublet of his journey 
would ſoon be at an end, as the night nearly was. At the 
lame time he was informed that all theſe diſorders had been 
occaſioned by the avarice of the ſoldiers, and he, therefore 
ordered the ſig gnal for encamping, that he might rectify his 
diſordered army *. 


* Plutarch does not in this pt: ce appear to be ſufficiently inform - 
ed, Che cauſe of this tumult in the army could not be the avarice 
of the ſoldiers only, fince that might have operated long before, and 

a time when they were capable of enjoying money. Their object 

ou Was the preſervation of life; and it was not wealth but water 
that they wan ted. We muſt look for the cauſe of this diforder then 
„ 10me other circumſtance ; and that probably was the report Of 

heir KEeneral 8s deſpair, or poſtibly of his death; for, othe er wife, the 
Would hardly have plundered his baggage, The idelity and 17 Cs 

1 they had ROW n him in all their ky ſtre ſſes, aftord a ſufficien: 
2 ment on this behalt. 
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it was now day-hght, and as ſoon as the troops were 
b rouglit to a little order, the Parthians once more began tg 
:arals the rear. The ignal was, therefore, given to t. 
light troops to engage, and the heavy armed received i 
arrows under a Ad of ſhields as before. The Parthiar J 
kowever, durſt not come any more to cloſe engagemert, 
and when the front had advanced a little farther, the river 
Was in light, Antony firſt drew up the cavalry on the 
banks to carry over the weak and wounded. The com 
Was now over, avd the thirſty could enjoy their w = 
quiet, At light of the river the Parthians unf ſtrung tlic; 
D0ws,. and, w ith the hig igheſt encomiums on their deer i 
bade their enemies paſs over in peace. They did fo, an 
after the neceſſary refreſhments, proceeded on their marc! 
without much confidence in the Partluan Praiſe or ay 
feſſions. Within fix days from the laſt battle they arrive 
at ihe river Arazes, which divides Media from Armer 
Ibis river, on account of the depth. and ſtrength of * its 
current, ſecmed difficult to paſs, and a rumour, moreover, 
ran through th e army that the enemy was there in ambu 
Cade, to attack them as they forded it. However, - 
paſſed over in {atety, and when they ſet foot in Armenia, 
with the avidity of mariners when they firit come on hore, 
they killed the ground in adoration, and embraced each 
other with a pleaſure that could only expreſs itſelf in tears, 
Fhe ill conſequences of their former extremities, however, 
diſcovered themſelves even here; for as they now paſſed 
thro ug h a country of plenty and profuſion, their too great 
iadulgencies threw them into the dropſy and the choke. 
Antony, on reviewing his army, found that he had lot 
twenty thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, more than 
half of which had not died in battle, but by tickueſs, They 
had been twenty-feven days in their return from Phraatz, 
and had beaten the Parthiaus in eighteen engagements ; but 
theſe vittories were by no means complete, becauſe they 
could not prol: cute their advantages by purſuit. 
Hence! it is cvident, that Artavaſdes deprived Antony > 
ie fruits of his Parthian expedition; for had he been a 
1 geg by the ſixteen thouſand horſe which he took with kin 1 
out of Media (who were armed like the Parthians, and 
accuſtomed to fight with them), after the Romans had beaten 
them in ſet battlcs, this Cav alry might have taken up the 
purſu it, and I 112 aſſed ther 49 in ſuch a manner, that they 
could not ſo often have rallied, and returned to the charge. 
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All, therefore, were exciting Antony to revenge himſelf on 
Artavaſdes, But he followed better counſels, and in his 
preſent weak and indigent condition, he did not think 


broper to withhold the uſual reſpect and honours he had 
g 


d him. But when he came into Armenia on another 
occtaſion, after having drawn him to a meeting by fair pro» 
mics and invitations, he ſeized and carricd him bound to 
Alexandria, where he led him in triumphal proceſſion. 
The Romans were offended at this triumph and at Antony, 
who had thus transferred the principal honours of their 
country to Egypt, for tlie gratification of Cleopatra. Theſe 
mings however, happened in a later period of Antony's 
hte, 

The ſeverity of the winter, and perpetual ſnows, were ſo 
deſtructive to the troops, that, in his march, he loſt eiglit 
thouſand men. Accompanied by a ſmall party, he went 
down to the ſea-coaſt, and in a fort between Berytus and 
Sidon, called the White Flair *, he waited for Cleopatra. 
To divert his impatience on her delay, he had recourte to 
feſtivity and intoxication ; and he would frequently, over 
his cups, ſtart up from his ſeat, and run leaping and 
dancing to look out for her approach. At length ſhe came, 
ind brought with her a large quantity of money and cloth- 
ing for the army, Some, however, have aſſerted that ſhe 
brought nothing but the clothes, and that Antony ſupplied 
the money, though he gave her the credit of it. 

There happened at this time a quarrel between Phraares 
and the king of the Medes, occaſioned, as it is ſaid, by the 
diviſion of the Roman ſpoils, and the latter was apprehen- 
ive of loſing his kingdom. He therefore ſent to Antony an 
offer of his aſſiſtance againſt the Parthians. Antony, who 
concluded that he had failed of conquering the Parthians 
only through want of cavalry and howmen, and would here 
ſeem rather to confer than to receive a favour, determined 
onee more to return to Armenia, and, after joining the king 
of the Medes at the river Araxes, to renew the war. 

Octavia, who was ſtill at Rome, now expreſſed a deſire 
of viſiting Antony, and Cæſar gave her his permiſſion, no: 
according to the general opinion, merely to oblige her, but 
that the ill treatment and negle& which he concluded ſhe 
Mould meet with, might give him a pretence for renewing 
ne war, When ſhe arrived at Athens, ſhe received letters 
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from Antony, commanding her to continue there, and u 
Juainting. her with his new expedition. Theſe lette 
mortitied her, for the ſuſpected the — to be He | 
more than a pretence ; however, the wrote to hit m, and 1 
Hred he my lend his commands where the ſhould lea. 
ihe N its the had brought. Thete preſents conſiſted of 
zothing for * army, beafts of burden, money, and gift, 
or his ofhcers and friends. Beſide thele, ſhe had br. Dusch 
two thoutand pic >ked mer „ful y equi pped and armed {, 
the general's eo hort. Oc tavia ſent this letter by Niper, 
trend of Antony's, who did not fail to pay her the com. 
pliments ſhe deſerved, but repreſented her to Antony 
the molt agreeable light. 
Cleopatra dreaded her rival. She was apprehenhve the 
ſne came to Antony, the reſpectable gravity of her mn. 
ners, added to the authority and intercit of Czar, r 
carry off her huſband, She therefore pretended to be dy. 
ing for the love of Antony, and to give a colour to lee. 
pretence, ſhe emaciated herſelf by abſtinence, At hi 
approach ſhe taught her eye to expreſs an agreeable ſur 
priſe, and when hie left her, ſhe put on the look of langiuſh. 
ment and dejecuon. Sometimes the would endeavour t 
weep, and then, as if ihe wiſhed to hide the tear from her 
dender Antony, ſhe affected to wipe it off ag On 
Antony was, all this while, preparing for his Medlar 
expedition, and Cle: aparre s creatures and 3 did 
not fail to reproach his unfecling heart, which could ſuffer 
the woman whole life was wrapped up in his, to dic tor h 
ſake. Octavia's marriage, they ſaid, was a mere politics | 
convenience, and it was enough for her that ſhe had the 
honour of being called huis wife: Poor Cleopatra, though 
queen of a mighty nation, was called nothing more tha! 
his miſtreſs ; yet even with thus „ for the ſake of his ſociety, 
ſhe could be content; but of that ſociety whenever hc 
ould be deprived, it would deprive her of life. Thet: 
inſinuations ſo totally enmanned him, that through fear of 
©leopatra's putting an end to her life, he returned to E. 85h. 
and put off the Mede till ſummer, though at that time t le 
Parthian affairs were ſaid to be in a ſeditious and diforder- 
ly ſituation. At length, however he went into Armenia 
and after entering into alliance with the Mede, and be. 
tro ng one of Cleopatra's ſons to a daughter of his wi 
was very young, he returned, that he might attend to! 
civil war, 


. 
4 
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n Octavia returned from Athens, C jar looked up: 
treatment the had met with as a mark of the greaici 
tempt, and he, therefore, ordered her to retire and live 
Alone, However, the refuled to quit her huſband's houſe, 
d moses ent reated Cœſar by no means to have recourſe 
arms merely on her account. It would be infameus, ſhe 
aid, for the two cluefs of the Roman empire to involve the 
obe in a civil war, one for the love of a woman, and the 
-r out of jealouly, By her own conduct ſhe added 
icht to her expoſtulatious. She kept up the dign; ity of 
Autonys houſe, and took the fame care of his children, 15 
| thoſe that he had by Fulvia as her own, that ſhe could 
have taken, had he been prelent. Antony's friends 

\ were lent to Rome to ſolicit honours or tranſact buſi— 
he kindly entertained, and uſed her belt offices with 

lar to ol tain what they requeſted. Yet even by this 


Adact the was I urting Antony, contrary to her inchna- 
dion. II 18 3 ous treatment of fluch a woman excited a 
ncral 1ndigantion 3 and the diſtribution he had made to 


18 hae] in Alexandria, carried with it lomething 10 
berious and ſo diſparaging to the Romans, that it in- 
cronſel that indignation not a little. Ihe manner of doing 
was extremely obnoxions . He ſurnmoned the people to 
t place of public exerciie, and ordering two golden chairs 
be plac VE n a tribunal of ily Cr, one Tas [11 n elf, and the 
er for Cle Opabra, beſide lower feat: 3 for the chil. dren, he 
anced her queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and Cœlo— 
and nominated Cœſario, her fon by Czlar the dicta- 
', her colleague. Ihe tons ſhe had by him he entitled 
wigs of Kings, and to Alexander he gave Armenia and 
Media, together with Parthia, when it ſhould be eonquered. 
lo Ptclemy he gave Phœnicia, 8) ria, and Cilicia. At the 
dane time the children made their appearance, Alexander 
„ Median dreſs, with the turban and tara; and Ptolemy 
3 the long cloak and ſhippers, with a bonnet encircled by 
„ Uiacem, The latter was drefied like the ſucceſſors oi 
\\exander ; the former like the Median and Armenian 
gs. When the children ſaluted their parents, one was | 
euded by Armenian, the other by Macedonan guards. 
: 'copatra on this, and on other public occaſions, wore the 
Tay 0 robe of Ins “, and affected to give audience to the 


pope in the character and name of the Nez I/. 


Ibis robe was of all colours, to ſignify the univerſality of the 
. 1 7 1 * [nd * . % . 
10-4c%'s milueuce, The robe of Oliriz was of one colour only. | 
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Ceſar expatiated on theſe things in the ſenate, and hi J 
frequent accufat ions, incenſed the people aga Unſt Anton: 
Antony did not fail to recriminate by his deputies, I. 
the arlt place, he charged Czfar with wreſting Sicily outet 
the hands of 1 0 „and not dividing it with him. His 
next charge was, that Cæſar had never returned the {i b 
he had borrowed of him: a third, that after reducing = N 
colleague Lepidus to the condition of a private man, !: 
had taken to himſelf his army, his province, and his tr. 
bures : laſtly, that he had diſtributed almoſt all the land 
Italy among his own ſoldiers, and had left nothing for 1 
To theſe Cæſar made antwer, that Lepidus was reduc: 
from an incapacity of ſuſtaining his government; that w! 
he had acquired by war he was ready to divide with Anton w. 
and at the ſame time he expected to ſhare Armenia wi 
him; that his ſoldiers had no right to lands in Italy, b 
cauſe Media and Ar menia, which by their bravery they bal i] 
added to the Roman empire, had been allotted to them, 

Antony being informed of theſe things in Armemia, im. 
mediately ſent Canidius to the fea coalt with ſixteen legions. 
In the mean time he went to Epheſus attended by y Cleopatra, a 
There he aſſembled his fleet, which conkitce of viglit 
hundred ſhips of burden, whereof Cleopatra furniſhed two 
hundred, beſide twenty thouſand talents, and proviſions for 
the whole army. Antony, by the advice of Domitius and 
ſome other ſriends, ordered Cleopatra to return to Egypt, 
and there to wait the event of the war. But the queen, ap- 
prehenfive that a reconciliation might take place, through 
the mediation of Octavia, by means of large bribes drew 
over Canidius to her intereſt. She prevailed on him to 
repreſent to Antony, that it was unreaſonable to refuſe h 
powerful an auxiliary the privilege of being preſent at the 
war; that her preſence was even neceflary 1 to animate and 
encourage the Egyptians, who made ſo oonſiderable a par! 
of his naval force; nor was Cleopatra, in point of abilities, 
inferior to any of the princes his allies; fince the had not 
only been a long time at the head of a conſiderable kingdom, 
but by her intercourſe with him, had learnt the adminittra- 
tion of the greateſt affairs. Theſe remonſtrances, as the 
Fates had decreed cvery thing for Cæſur, had the ones 
effect, and they ſailed together for. Samos, where they in 
dulged in every ſpecics of luxury. For at the ſame tine 

hat the kings, governors, Rates, and provinces, bet ech 
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geria, the Maœotis, Armenia, and Lauria *, were com- 
manded to fend their contributions to the war, the whole 
tribe of players and muſicians were ordered to repair to 
Samos; and while almoſt the whole world befide was vent- 
ing its anguiſh in groans and tears, that iſland alone was 
ping and dancing, The ſeveral cities ſent oxen for 
tzcrihee, and Kings contended in the magnificence of their 
preſents and entertainments. So that it was natural to ſay, 
« What kind of figure will theſe people make in their 
„triumph, when their very preparations for war are ſo 
„ {plendid !“ 

hen theſe things were over, he gave Priene for the re— 
{dence of the players and muſicians, and failed for Athens, 
where he once more renewed the farce of public entertain— 
ments. The Athemans had treated Octavia, when the was 
at Athens, with the higheſt reſpect; and Cleopatra, jealous 
of the honours ſhe had received, endeavoured to court the 
yeople by every mark of favour. The people in return 
decreed her public honours, and ſent a deputation to wait 
on ker with the decree. At the head of this deputation 
was Antony himſelf, in character of a citizen of Athens, 
aud he was prolocutor on the occalion. 

in the mean time he fent ſome of his people to turn, 
Octavia out of his houſe at Rome, When the left it, it is 
{aid ſhe took with her all his children (except the eldeit 
by Fulvia, who attended him), and deplored the feverity of 
her fate with tears, under the apprehenſion that ſhe would 
be looked upon as one of the cauſes of the civil war. The 
Romans pitied her ſufferings, but ſtill more the folly of 
Antony, particularly ſuch as had ſeen Cleopatra ; for the 
was by no means preferable to Octavia, either on account 
ot her youth or beauty. 

When Cæſar was informed of the celerity and magnifi- 
conce of Antony's preparations, he was afraid of being 
tlorced into the war that ſummer. This would have been 
very inconvenient for him, as he was in want of almoit 
every thing, and the levies of money cccahoned a general 
dilatisfattion. The whole body of the people were taxed 
one-fourth of their income, and the ſons of freedmen one- 
cyhth. This occaſioned the greateſt clamour and contus 


As a mountain of no note in Attica does not ſecm proper to be 
mentioned with great kingdoms and provinces, it is ſuppoſed that 
we ought to rea 7/yria inſtead of Lauria. Illyria is afterwards men- 
ence us the boundary of Antony's dominions on that fide, 
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7 ? ” *A — 
lion in Ita) y, ane Aatony ce rtain! y COmn utted a ver; Cres 1 
Nb n in neglesting the advantage. By his unaccorn: 
able delays he gave Cal ar an opportunit: 1 b. th to comp! 


1113 prep: ratio: 15, 41 da WPPe ate the 1TL111415 ON tt LC Pe (0! ple. \\ 
the money was demanded, they murmured and mut! 
but after it was once paid, they thou, 77 of it no longer. 
Tit ius and Plaucus, men ot conſul ar dign it y, and Ant; 
pri ACP: U friends, being 11 uſed by Cleopat a on ace. ah 
of their oppoſing her itay in the army, abandoned hin a 
went Cverto Cxſar. As they xnew ry. content of Anton 2 
will, they preſently made him a CqQual! tec with thein. I 
will was Nasen in the hands of the veſtals; and when Cir 


+ + * + Tis 


demanded it they refuted to ſend it; Peri: that if he w 


: 5 1 ' * 2 a — 8 « 8 
determined to have it, he mull come and take it bung! 
7 1 1 3 = | gk + Iv 
Accordingly ne went a 114 took 1 itt Ot all lit ro: 


— 
3 
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over to himſelf, and 


re naked f h paſiages as were 
liable to cenſu re. Ader wards he read it in the fe nate, 
this gave a general offence “. It lecined to the Create. f 1 
an abſurd = unprecedented thing that a man thoule 4 [1 


? 7 4 1 4. . 
in his life, for what he had ordered to be done after 
death. Cuſar dwelt particu! ary en the orders 1. 

. 2 : e 
een Concert Flt his tuneral. Or in Cate he 41 


Rome, he had directed his body to be carried in proces} 
through the forum, and Aker wende conveyed to Alexandd 
to Cle opatra Calviſius, a retainer of Cefar's, ailo accu! 
him of having given to Deen, the Pergamenian lib: 
witch conſiſted of two kundred thouſand volumes ; aud 


added, that once, when they ſupped in pubhc, Antony 


- 


role and trode on Cleopatra s foot + by way of ſignal jor 
tome rendezvous. He aflerted, moreover, that he fuller«: 
the Epheſians in his preſence to call Cleopatra foyercige : 
and that when he Was preſiding at the adminiſtration 
public aſſairs, attended by ſe veral telrarchs and kings, lie 
received love- letters from her encloſed in 1 yx and crvila!, 
and there peruſed them. Beſides, when Furnius, a man ot 
great dignity, and one of the ableſt of the Roman orator?, 
was ſpeaking in public, Cleopatra was carried ti rough tic 
4 


forum in a litter; upon which Antony immediately dance d 


* This was an act of mol :n;urious violence. Nothing could 
more ſacred than a Will depoſited! in the hands ct the veſtals, 

+ Te. u rege. The former Engliſh tranſlator fays, © at 
Antony 15 hold of ber feet and handled them. Whatever idea he : mig 
have of Antony's famulierity, he ought not, ſurely, to have 
familiar with Plutarch, 
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up, and no longer paying his attention to the cauſe, ac 
c npanic d her, leaning on the litter as he walked, 
he veracity of Calviſius in theſe accuſitions, was, never 
ehelets „ſul [pected, T he du pe, Antony ſolicited the be- 
ple in his behalf, and deſpatched Genus, one of their 
number, to put him on his guard againſt the abrogation of 
iis power, and his being dec Jared an euemy to the Roman 
ne ple. Gemimus failed into e and, on his arrival, 
was f. ſpected by Cleopatra as an LASER of Octavius's. On 
his a. count he was contemptuouy treated, and the lowet? 
ats were aſſigned him at the public fu uppers. This, how- 
„ he bore for ſome time with patience, in hopes of ob— 
aing an interview with Antony: but being publicly 
ur d upon to declare the caute or üs coming, he an{wered, 
2 That one Pare of the caute would r quire to be communi- 
«cated at a ſober hour, but the other part e could not be 
„ Mull Mes whether a man were drunk or eber; ior it 
" Was e Car that all thin; YI would TO * ell, it 8 ſcopat ra re- 
= * into Egypt. * An tony Was Exire inely chagrined; 
and Cleopatra ſaid, “ You have done e. TV w el, GEcminius, 
to e onſefs without! being put to the torture.“ Geminius 
ſoon 2 after withdrew, and Yeturne ed to Rome, Many more 
„ Autony's friends were driven off by the creatures of 
Cleopatra, when they could no longer endure their inſo— 
tence and ſeurrility. Amongſt the reſt were Marcus Silanus, 
and Dellius the hiſtorian. The latter informs us, that 
Cleopatra had a deſign upon his life, as he was told by 
Glaucus the phyſician; becauſe he had once affronted her 
it Jupper, by ſaying, that while Sarmentus was drinking 
Val lernian at Rome, they were obliged to take up with 
inegar. Sarmentus was a boy of Cwtar's, one of thoſe 
'Treatures whom the Romans call Deliciæ. 
When Cæſar had made l. is preparations, it was decreed 
that war ſhould be declared againit Cleopatra; for that 
{Antony could not be ſaid to poſſeſs that power which he 
had already given up to a woman. Cæſar obſerved, that 
he was like a man under enchantment, who has no longer 
any power over himſelf, It was not he, with whom they 
were going to war, but Mardion the euch. and Pothinus ; 
Leis, Cleopatra 3 woman, and Charmion ; for theſe had 
the principal direction of affairs. Several prodigies are 
oy to have happened previous to this war. Piſaurum, a 
»0ny of Antony's on the Adriatic, was ſwallowed up by 


2 earthquake, Antony's ſtatue in Alba was covered with 
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fweat for many days, which returned though it was f:c, 
quently wiped off. While he was at Patræ, the temple cg 
Hercules was ſet on fire by lightning: and at Athens the 
ſtatue of Bacchus was carried by a whirlwind from the 
Gigantomachia into the theatre. Theſe things concerned 
Antony the more nearly, as he affected to be a deſcend: 
of Hercules, and an imitator of Bacchus, inſomuch that he 
was called the younger Bacchus. The ſame wind threw 
down the coloſſal ftatues of Eumenes and Attalus, called 
the Antonii, while the reit were unmoved. And in Cleo. 
patra's royal galley, which was called Antonias, a terrible 
phenomenon appeared. Some ſwallows had built their 
neſts in the ſtern, and others drove them away and defiroyed 
their young. i 
Upon the commencement of the war, Antony had no 
fewer than five hundred armed veſſels, magnificently adorn- 
ed, and furmihed with eight or ten banks of oars. He 
had, moreover, an hundred thouſand foot, and twelve 
thouſand horſe. The-auxthary kings, who fought under 
his banners, were Bocchus of Africa, 'Tarcoudemns of the 
Upper Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, Philadelphus of 
Paphlagonia, Mithridates of Commagene, and Adallus cf 
Thrace. 'Thoſe who did not attend in perſon, but ſent 
ſupplies, were Polemo of Pontus, Malchus of Arabia, Hero] 
of Judea, and Amyntas king of Lycaonia and Galatiz, 
Beſide theſe he had ſupplies alſo from the king of the Medes. 
—Czxſar had two hundred and fifty men of war, eight; 
thouſand foot, and an equal number of horſe with the 
enemy. Antony's dominions lay from the Euphrates and 
Armenia, to the Ionian Sea and Hlyria: Cæſar's extended 
from IIlyria to the Weſtern Ocean, and from that again to 
the Tuſcan and Sicihan Sea. He had likewiſe all that part 
of Africa which lies oppoſite to Italy, Gaul, and Spain, as 
far as the Pillars of Hercules. The reſt of that country, 
from Cyrene to Ethiopia, was in the poſſeſſion of Antony. 
But ſuch a ſlave was he to the will: of a woman, tht 
though much ſuperior at land, to. gratify her, he put his 
whole confidence in the navy; notwithſtanding that the 
ſhips had not half their complement of nien, and the othcers 
were obliged to preſs and pick up in Greece vagrants, al3- 
drivers, reapers, and boys. Nor could they make up ther 
numbers even with theſe, but many of the fhips were {till 
almoſt empty. Cæſar's ſhips, which were not high built 


or ſplendidly ſet off for ſhow, but tight. gaod ſailers, well 


. 
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manned and equipped, continued in the harbours of Ta- 
rentum and Brunduſium. From thence he tent to Antony, 
defiring he would meet him with his forces, that no time 
might be loſt ; offering at the ſame time to leave the ports 
and harbours free for his landing, and to withdraw his ar- 
my a day's journey on horſeback, that he might make 
good his encampment. To this Antony returned a haughty 
anſwer, and though he was the older man, challenged 
Ceſar to ſingle combat; or if he ſhould decline this, he 
might meet him at Pharſalia, and decide it where Cæſar 
and Pompey had done before. Cæſar prevented this; for 
while Antony made for Actium, which is now called Ni- 
copolis, he croſſed the Tonian, and ſeized on Toryne, a 
place in Epirus. Antony was diſtreſſed on finding this, 
becauſe he was without his infantry ; but Cleopatra made 
a jeſt of it, and aſked him if it was fo very dreadful a 
thing that Caſar was got into the Ladle*® ? 

Antony, as ſoon as it was day-light, perceived the ene- 
my making up to him ; and fearing that his ill-manned 
veſſels would be unable to ſtand the attack, he armed the 
rowers, and placed them on the decks to make a ſhow, 
with the oars ſuſpended on each ſide of the veſſels, he pro- 
ceeded in this mock form of battle towards Actium. Cæ- 
ſar was deceived by the ſtratagem, and retired. The wa- 
ter about Cæſar's camp was both ſcarce and bad, and An- 
tony had the addreſs to cut off the little that they had. 

It was much about this time that, contrary to the inclina- 
tion of Cleopatra, he acted ſo generous a part by Domitius. 
The latter, even when he had a fever upon him, took a 
ſmall boat, and went over to Czfar : Antony, though he 


could not but reſent this, ſent after him his baggage, his 


triends and ſervants, and Domitius, as if it had been for 
grief that his treachery was diſcovered, died very ſoon after. 
Amyntas and Deiotarus likewiſe went over to Cæſar. 
Autony's fleet was ſo very unſucceſsful, and fo unfit for 
rice, that he was obliged at laſt to think of his land- 
torces; and Canidius, who had been retained in the intereſt 


* 


in (Greek, Toryne. 

u Plutarch ſeems to be ill informed about this matter. It is moſt 
provable that Domitius, one of the firmeſt friends of Antony, was 
delirious when he went over to Ceſar, and that Antony was ſen» 
lible of this when he ſent his attendants after him. It is poſſible, at 
the lame time, that, when he returned to himſelf, the ſenſe of his 
Elertion might occaſion his death. 
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of Cleopatra, now changing his mind, thought it necefſar 
that ſhe ſhould be ſent away, and that Auto ny ſhoul' . 
into Thrace or Macedonia, to decide it in the field. ! he p 
places were (ROUSH, of the rather, becauſe Dicomes, king 
of the Getz, had offered to aſſiſt Antony with a large a ny, 
To give vp the fea to Celar, who, in his Sicilian wars, ad 
acqured fo much experience upon it, he ſaid, would be n0 
diſgrace; but to give up the advantage w hich fo able a ve. 
neral as himſelf miglit make of lus land-forces, and u alle 
the ſtrength of ſo many legions in uſeleſs draughts for the 
ſca-ſervice, would be mfinitely abſurd. Cleopatra, bon. 
ever, prevailed for the deciſion by ſea; though her motirg 
was not the ſuperior chance of victory, but, in caſe of bein 
vanquiſhed, the better opportunity to eſcape, 

There was a neck of land that lay between Antony's 
camp and his fleet, along which he uſed to go frequent! 
from one to the other. Cæſar was informed by a domeſtic 
how caſy it might be to ſeize Antony in this paſſage, and 
he ſent a party to lie in wait for that purpoſe. They wwe 
ſo near carrying their point, that they ſeized the perſon 
who went before Antony and had they not been too haſty, 
he mult have fallen into their hands, for it was with the 
greateſt difficulty that he made his eſcape by flight. 

After it was determiucd to decide the affair by fea, they 
ſet fire to all the Egyptian veſſels except ſixty. The belt 
and largeſt ſhips, from three banks of oars to ten, were ſe. 
lected, and theſe had their proper complement of men, tor 
they were ſupplied with twenty thouſand foot, and two thou 
{and archers. Upoa this a veteran warrior, an experienced 
officer in the infantry, who had often fought under Antony, 
and whole body was covered with ſcars, cried, pointing to 
thoſe ſcars, © Why will you, general, diſtruſt theſe honet 
« wounds, and reit your hopes on thoſe villanous wooden 
« bottoms? Let tlie Egyptians and the Phœnicians ſlcirmi 
© at ſea; but give us at leaſt the land; for there it is tha 
&* we have learnt to conquer or to die.” Antony made 10 
anſwer, but ſeemed to encourage him by the motions of l 
hand and head; though, at the ſame time, he had no great 
conlidence himſelf; for when the pilots would have left the 
ſails behind, he ordered them to take them all on board, 
pretending, indeed, that it ſhould be done to purſue the 
enemy's flight, not to facilitate his own. 

On that and the three following days the ſea ran too hig! 
for an engagement : but on the fifth the weather was fine 


aud the ſea calm. Antony and Poplicola led the right wing, 
Cœlias the left, and Marcus Octavius and Marcus Juſteius 
commanded the centre. Cæſar had given his left wing to 
Agrippa, and led the right himſelf. Antony's land. forces 
E wore commanded by Canidius, and Cæſar's remained quiet 
on the hore, under the command of Taurus. As to the 
generals themſelves, Antony was rowed about in a light 
vellel, ordering his men, on account of the weight of their 
veſſels, to keep their ground, and fight as ſteadily as if they 
were at land, He ordered his pilots to ſtand as firm as if 
they were at anchor, 1n that poſition to receive the attacks 
of the enemy, and by all means to avoid the diſadvantage 
of the ſtraits, Cæſar, when he left his tent before day, to 
review his fleet, met a man who was driving an a's. Upon 
aſking his name, the man anſwered, my name is Eutychus, 
and the name of my aſs is Nicon . The place where he 
met him was afterwards adorned with trophies of the beaks 
of ſhips, and there he placed the ſtatue of the aſs and his 
iriver in braſs. After having reviewed the whole fleet, and 
taken his polt in the right wing, he attended to the fleet of 
the enemy, which he was ſurpriſed to find ſteady and mo- 
tionleſs, as if it lay at anchor. For ſome time he was of 
pinion that it was ſo, and for that reaſon, he kept back 
tt, flect at the diſtance of eight furlongs. About noon 
there was a briſk gale from the ſea, and Antony's forces 
leis inpatient for the combat, and truſting to the height 
bulk of their veſſels, which they thought would render 
| them 1nvincible, put the left wing in motion. Cæſar re- 
oiced at che fight of this, and kept back his right wing, 
chat he might the more effectually draw them out to the 
open ſea, where his light galleys could eaſily ſurround the 
bey half-manned veſſels of the enemy. 

Ihe attack was not made with any violence or impetuo— 
y: for Antony's ſhips were too heavy for that Kind of 
mapid impreſſion which, however, is very neceſſary for 
de breach of the enemy's veſſcl, On the other hand, 
Ceſar's ſhips durſt neither encounter head to head with 
Antony's, on account of the ſtrength and roughneſs of their 
beubs, nor yet attack them on the ſides, ſince, by means of 
ter weight, they would eaſily have broken their beaks, 
which were made of large ſquare pieces of timber faſtened 
ach other with iron cramps. The engagement, there- 
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fore, was like a battle at land, rather than a ſea-fight, 9, 
more properly, like the ſtorming of a town: for there wer 
generally three or more ſhips of Cæœſar's about one of An 
tony's, aſſaulting it with pikes, javelins, and fire-brands, 
while Antony's men, out of their wooden towers“, threy 
weapons of various kinds from engines. Agrippa opened 
his left wing with a deſign to ſurround the enemy, aud 
Poplicola, in his endeavour to prevent him, was ſeparated 
from the main body, which threw it into diſorder, while, x 
the ſame time, it was attacked with great vigour by Arrun. 
tius 7. When things were in this ſituation, and nothing 
deciſive was yet effected, Cleopatra's ſixty ſhipson a ſudden 
hoiſted their fails, and fairly took to flight through ths 
midit of the combatants ; for they were placed in the rear 
of the large veſſels, and by breaking their way throus! 
them, they occaſioned no ſmall confuſion, The enemy {ay 
them, with aſtoniſhment, making their way with a fair wind 
for the Peloponneſus. Antony, on this. occaſion, forgot 
both the general and the man; and, as ſome author haz 
pleaſantly obſerved, that a lover's ſoul lives in the body of his 
miſtreſs, ſo, as if he had been abſolutely incorporated with 
her, he ſuffered her to carry him ſoul and body away. No 
ſooner did he fee her veſlel hoiſting ſail, than forgetting 
every other object, forgetting thoſe brave friends that were 
ſhedding their blood in his cauſe, he took a five-oared gal. 
ley, and, accompanied only by Alexander the Syrian and 
Scellius, followed her who was the firlt cauſe, and now the 
accompliſher of his ruin. Her own deſtruction was certain, 
and he voluntarily involved himſelf in her fate. 

When ſhe ſaw him coming, ſhe put up a ſignal in her 
veſſel, on which he ſoon went aboard: neither of them 
could look each other in the face, and Antony fat down 
at the head of the ſhip, where he remained in fombr 
ſilence, holding his head between his hands. In the mcan 
time Cſar's light ſhips that were in purſuit of Antony, 
came in ſight, Upon this he ordered his pilot to tack abou! 
and meet them; but they all declined the engagement, and 
made off, except Eurycles the Lacedæmonian, who [hovs 
his lance at him in a menacing manner on the deck. An 
tony, ſtanding at the head of his galley, eried,“ Who art 
« thou that thus purſueſt Antony? He anſwered, „ 


* [His ſhips are ſo called on account of their tallneſs. 


+ Arruntius muſt have commanded Caſar's.centre, though that 
gircumſtance is not mentioned, 
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am Lurycles the ſon of Lachares, and follow the fortunes 


« of Ceſar to revenge my father's death.” This Lachares 
Antony had beheaded for a robbery. Eurycles, however, 
did not attack Antony's veſſel, but fell upon the other ad- 
miral-galley (for there were two of that rank) and by the 


dock turned her round. He took that veſſel and another 


which contained Antony's moſt valuable plate and furniture. 
When Eurycles was gone, Antony returned to the ſame pen- 
fire poſture ; and continuing thus for three days, durin 

which, either through ſhame or reſentment, he refuſed to ſee 


Cleopatra, he arrived at Tænarus. There the women who 


attended them, firſt brought them to ſpeak to each other, 
then to dine together, and not long after, as it may be ſup- 
poſed to ſſeeptogether. At laſt, ſeveral of his tranſports, and 
{ymeof his friends who had eſcaped from the defeat, came up 
with him, and informed him that his fleet was totally deſtroy- 
ed, but that his land- forces were yet unhurt. Hereupon he 
ſent orders to Canidius immediately to march his arm 

through Macedonia into Aſia. As for himſelf, he deter- 
mined to ſail from T'znarus into Africa, and dividing one 


| ſhip-load of treaſure amongſt his friends, he defired them 


to provide for their own ſafety. They refuſed the treaſure, 
and expreſſed their ſorrow in tears; while Antony, with 


E tle kindeſt and moſt humane conſolations, entreated them 
to accept it, and diſmiſſed them with letters of recommen- 


dation to his agent at Corinth, whom he ordered to give 


them refuge till they could be reconciled to Cæſar. This 
agent was Theophilus the father of Hipparchus, who had 
great intereſt with Antony ; but was the firſt of his freedmen 
tat went over to Cæſar. He afterwards ſettled at Corinth. 


Iu this poſture were the affairs of Antony. After his 


N feet at Actium had long ſtruggled with Cæſar's, a hard 
gale which blew right a-head of the ſhips, obliged them to 
ge out about four in the afternoon. About five thouſand 
men were ſlain in the action, and Cæſar, according to his 
on account, took three hundred ſhips. Autonpy's flight 


was obſerved by few, and to thoſe who had not ſeen it, it 
was at hr{t incredible. They could not poſſibly believe that 
a general, who had nineteen legions and twelve thouſand 
liorſe, a general to whom viciſſitude of fortune was nothing 
new, would ſo baſely deſert them. His ſoldiers had an 
mexpreſſible deſire to ſee him, and {till expecting that he 
would appear in ſome part or other, gave the ſtrongeſt 
teltimony of their courage and fidelity, Nay, when they 
3 
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were even convinced: hat he was irrecoverably fled, d 

continued embodied for ſeven days, and would not life 

to the ambaſſadors of Cœſar. At laſt, however, when Ie 

Canidius who commanded them fled from the cand e 

night, and when they were abandoned by their princi:; 

officers, they ſurrendered to Cæſar a 
After this great ſucceis, Cæſar ſailed for Athens. The W | 

cities of Greece he found in extreme poverty; for they | 

been plundercd of ther cattle and every thi ing elle hf 

the war. He, therefore, not only admitted them to f. 

vour, but made a diftribution amongit them of the re 

mainder of the corn which had been provided for the war, 

My great grandfather Nicarchus uſed to relate, tl 

inhabitants of Charonca had no horſes, they We! 

pelled to carry a certain quantity of corn on then ſt 5555 

to the ſca-coaſt as tar as Anticyra, and vere di ly 
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hows, was 2 ns once : for hi 5 corn; 
meaſured a ſecond time, and they were preparing to _ 
it, news came of Antony's deicat, and this ſaved the « 
from further hardſhips ; for the commiſſaries and hd 
immediately took to flight, and left the poor intubita 
to ſhare the corn amongit endes, 

When Antony arrived in Liby a, he ſent Cleopatra fr 
Parætonium into Egypt, and retired to a bene deſen, 
where he wandered up and down, with only two attendants, 
One of theſe was Ariitocrates the Greek rhetorician : Tl: 
other was Lucilius, concerning whom it has been me! ation. 
ed in another plac e, that, to fav our the eſcape of 2 
at the battle of Philippi, he aſſumed his name, and {uf 
ed himſelf to be taken. Antony ſaved him, and he ws 
ſo grateful, that he attended him to the laſt. 

When Antony was informed that he who commas dd 
his troops in Liby a was gone over to the enemy, he it. 
tempt ed to lay violent hands on himſelf: but he was pit 

vented by his friends, who conveved him to Alcxandrit, 
here he found Cleopatra enga ed in: a very bold ent: op h 

Between the Red Seaand the 1 ptian, there is an Ittturds 
which divides Aſia from Africa, and which, in the narroweil 
part, is about three hundred furlongs in breadth. Cleopit!: 
had formed a deſign of drawing her galleys over his pi 
into the Red Sea, and purpoſed with all her wealth. a0 
forces to ſeek ſome remote country, where ſhe might ne: 


be reduced to ſlavery, nor involved in war. However, tut 
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t alleys that were carried over, being burnt by the 
\ ra\,ans of Petra ®, and Antony not know ing that his 
un d-rorces were diſperſed, ſhe gave up this enterpriſe, and 
began to fortify the avenues of "le r kingdom. Antony in 
mcaa time forſook the city and the ſociety of his friends, 
and retired to a ſmall houſe which he had built himſelf near 
Pharos, on a mound he had caſt up in the fea. In this place, 
equeltet red trom all commerce w ich mankind, he affected to 
ve like Timon, becauſe there was a relemblatnce | in their 
ortune. . He had been deſerted by his friends, and their in- 
ratitude had put him out of humour with his own {pecics. 
This Timon was a citizen of 7 3, and lived about 
de time of the Peloponneſian war, as appears from the 
Ne comedies of Ariftophanes and Plato, in which he is expoſed 
the hater of mankind. Yet, though he hated mankind 
in gene! ral, he careſſed the bold and impudent boy Alci- 
biades, and being aſked the reaſon of this by Apemantus, 
who expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe at it, he anſwered, it was be⸗ 
dauſe be foreſaw that he would p!ague the people of Athens, 
+ WW ipcmantus was the only one he admitted to his ſociety, 
- | 15 ne was his friend in point of principle. At the feaſt 
= cri ces for the dead, theſe two dined by themſelves, 
15 „hen Apemantus obferved that the feaſt was excellent, 
m L N01 n at nſwered, © It would be ſo if you were not here. " 
„ ace in an aſſembly of the people, he mounted the roſtrum, 
| | the nov city of the thing occationed an univerſal ſilence 
e and ex pectation, at length he ſaid, “ People of Athens, 
© there 15 a fig-tree in my yard, on winch many worthy 


( 


; WE © citizens have hanged themſelves ; and as I have deter- 

- WT © ined to build upon the ſpot, I thonght it neceſſary to 

eie this public notice, that ſuch as chooſe to have re- 
© on bat to this tree for the aforeſaid purpoſe, may repair 


Ch + 


to it before it is cut down.” He was buried at Hale 
near the fea, and the water ſurrounded his tomb in ſuch a 
manner, that he was even then maccelhible to mankind. 
The tollowing epitaph is inſcribed on his monument: 


At last, I've bid the knaves farewell: 
a * 
Wik nat my name — But go—to hell. 


laid that he wrote this epitaph himſelf. That which 
commonly repeated, was written by Callimachus. 


Dion tells us, that the veſſels which were burnt were not thoſe 


t w ra drawn over the Ithmus, but ſome that had been built on 
: iP (1 , Lib, Ii. 
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My name is Timon: knaves begone ! 
Curſe me, but come not ncar my ſtone ! 


Theſe are ſome of the many anecdotes we have concertingę 
Timon. 5 

Canidius himſelf brought Antony news of the defection 
of his army. Soon after, he heard that Herod of Jude: 
was gone over to Cæſar with ſome legions and cohorts, that 
ſeveral other powers had deſerted his intereſt, and, in ſhort, 
that he had no foreign aſſiſtance to depend upon. None 
of theſe things, however, diſturbed him; for, at once 
abandoning his hopes and his cares, he left his "Timonian 
retreat, and returned to Alexandria; where, in the palace 
of Cleopatra, he once more entertained the citizens with 
his uſual feſtivity and munificence. He gave the th, viril; 
to Antyllus, his ſon by Fulvia, and admitted Cleopatra's 
fon by Cæſar into the order of young men. "The enter. 
tainments on this occaſion were infinitely pompous aud 
magnificent, and laſted many days. 

Antony and Cleopatra had before eftabliſhed a ſocicty 
called The Inimitable Livers, of which they were members; 
but they now inſtituted another by no means inferior in 
{plendour or luxury, called The Companions in Death. "Vheir 
friends were admitted into this, and the time paſſed in 
mutual treats and diverſions. Cleopatra, at the ſame 
time, was making a collection of poiſonous drugs, aud 
being deſirous to know which was leaft painful in the ope- 
ration, ſhe tried them on the capital convicts, Such 
poiſons as were quick in their operation ſhe found to be 
attended with violent pain and convulſions; ſuch as were 
milder were flow in their effect: ſhe, therefore, applicd 
herſelf to the examination of venomous creatures, and 
cauſed different kinds of them to be applied to dillerent 
perſons under her own inſpection. "Theſe experiments ſhe 
repeated daily, and at length ſhe found that the bite dt 
the aſp was the moſt eligible Kind of death; for it brought 
on a gradual kind of lethargy, in which the face vas ce- 
vered with a gentle ſweat, and the ſenſes ſunk eatily into 
ſtupefaction: and thoſe who were thus affected ſhowed 
ſame uneafineſs at being diſturbed or awaked, that peop't 
do in the profoundeſt natural ſleep “. 

They both ſent ambaſſadors to Cæſar in Aſa, Cleopatra 
requeſted Egypt for her children, and Antony only pct: 


* Aſpis ſomniculoſa. Sen. 
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tioned that he might be permitted to hre as a Private man 
in Egypt, or it that were too much, that he mi. ght retire to 
Athens, Deſerted as they were by alm: oft all their friends, 
ind hardly knowing in whom to c- onfide: they were forced 
et) fend E. uphromus, their childrensꝰ OY on this emhaſſy. 
A cis of Laodicea, who, by means of "I imopenes, became 
acquainted with Antony at Rome, a man of preat {kill in 
the Greek learning, and one of Cleopatra's chief agents in 
Lezpiny Antony from Octavia, he had before deſpatched 
to Jadca to detain Herod in his intereſt, This man gave 
up Ate! y, and relying on Herod's intereſt, had the con- 
fiden 1ce to appear before Cæſar. The tered} of Herod, 
however, did not fave him; for he was immediately carried 
. N into his own country, and there put to death. 
ius — had, at leaſt, the ſatisfaction of ſeeing hi 
puniſhed ors 113 perfidy. 
far abſolutely rejected Antony's petition ; but he an- 
Ted Clecy atra, that ſhe might expect every favor from 
him, 1 ed ſhe either took off Antony, or baniſhed him 
her dominions. At the ſame time he ſent Thyreus * to 
ner, who was one of his freedmen, and whole addreſs was 
not 1 to carry his point, particularly : as he came 
from a young conqueror to the court of a van and ambt- 
tious Queen, who had ſtill the higheſt opinion of her per- 
ſonal charms . As this ambaſſador was indulged with 
audiences longer and more frequent than uſual, Antony 
grew Jen ous, and having firſt ordered him to be. whipped, 
te {ent him back to Ceſar with letters, wherein he informed 
him, that he had been provoke by the iuſolence of his 
treedman at a time when his misfortunes made him but too 
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* Dion calls him Thyrſus. Antony and Cleopatra ſent other am- 
tadors to Cxſar with offers of conſiderable treaſures, and laſt of 
„ Antony ſent his ſon Antyllus with large ſums of gold. Cæſar, 
oF ih that mcanneſs, which made a part of his character, took the 
vid, but granted him none of his requeſts. Fearing, however, 
that Go! pair might put Antony upon the reſolution of carrying the 
war into Spain or Gaul, or provoke him to burn the wealth that 
* »patra had been «maſhing, he ſent this Thyreus to Alexandria. 

Dion lays, that Thyreus was inſtructed to make uſe of the 
0 fi et addreſs, and to inſinvate that Cæſar was captivated with her 
beauty, The object of this meaſure was to prevail on her to take 
oft Antony, while ſhe was flattercd with the proſpect of obtaining 
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prone to anger. However,” added he, “ you hare ; 
<*« freedman of mine, Hipparchus, in your power, andifi i 
& wall be any ſatisfaction to you, uſe him in the ſame m; 
6 ner.“ Cleopatra, that {he might make ſome Wee f 
her indiſcretion, behaved to bi afterwards with great ten. 
derneſs and reſpect. She kept her birtli-day in a may 
ſuitable to their unhappy circumſtances; but his was g. 
brated with ſuch magnificence, that many of the guej; 
who came poor, returned wealthy. : 

After Antony's overthrow „Agrippa wrote ſeveral let 
to Cæſar to inform him, that his pretence was neceſ!; 
Rome. This put off the war for tome time; but as for 7 25 
the winter was over, Cæſar marched againit Antony by 
route of Syria, and To his lieutenants on the ſame buiinet: 
into Africa. When Peluſium was taken, it was rumourd 
that Seleucus had delivered up the place with the connivayc: 
or conſent of Cleopatra: whereupon, the queen, in o rae 
to juſtify herſelf, gave up the wife and children of Scl 
into the hands of Antony. Cleopatra had crected near ik 
temple of Iſis ſome monuments of extraordinary ſize a rd 
magnificence. To theſe ſhe removed her treaſure, | her gold 
fleer, emeralds, pearls, ebony, ivory, and cinnamon, tore- 
ther with a large quantity of flax, and a number of torch: 
Cæſar was under ſome apprehenſions about this immenſe 
wealth, leſt, upon ſome ſudden emergency, ſhe ſho: ud [et 
fire to the whole. For this reaſon he was continually ſend- 
ing meſſengers to her with aſſurances of gentle and honour- 
able treatment, whale in the mean time he haſtencd to the 
city with his army. 

When he arrived, he encamped ncar the Hippodrome; 
upon which Antony made a briſk ſally, routed the cavuiry, 
drove them back into their trenches, "nd returned to the 
city with the complacency of a conqueror. As he was going 
to the palace he met Cleopatra, whom, armed as he was, 
he kiſſed without ceremony, and at the ſame time he 1e. 
or wer EA to her favour a brave ſoldier, who had di{iin- 

rTuiſhed himſelf in the engagement. She preſented ti: 
feldier with a cuiraſs and helmet of gold, which he took, 
and the ſame night went over to Cæſar. After this, Antony 
challenged Cæſar to fight him in ſingle combat, but Ceſar 
only anſwered, that Antony might think of many other ways 
to end his life. Antony, therefore, concluding that he co: 1 
not die more honourable than in battle, determined to a. 
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ick Cxfar at the ſame time both by fea and land. The 
ht preceding the exccution of this de hon, he ordered 
- ſervants-at ſupper to render Iim their belt ſervices that 
ecuiug, and fill the wine round plentifully; for the da 
Owing they might belong to another maſter, whilſt he 
EN | e on the ground, no longer of conſequence either 
to them or to himſelf. His friends were affected, and wept 
to hear him talk thus; which, when he perceived, he en- 
couraged them by alfürances, that his expectations of a glo- 
none victory were at lcaſt equal to thole of an honourable 
death. At the dead of night, when areal nee reigned 
through the city, a ſilence that was deepened by the aun Ji 
th ought of the enſuing day, on a fudden was heard the 
Cound of muſical inſtruments, and a noiſe which reſembled 
the exclamations of Bacchanals. This tumultuous proceſ- 
hon ſeemed to paſs through the whole city, and to go out 
at the gate which led to the enemy's camp. Thoſe who 
roflecte: 1 this prodigy, concluded that Bacchus, the god 
whom Antony affected to imitate, had then forſaken him. 
A; ſoon as it was light, he led lus infantry out of the 
city, 2 ad polted them on a riting ground, from whence he 
aw his leet advance towards the enemy. There he ſtood 


waiting for the event; but as ſoon as the two flects met, 
tler hailed each other with their oars in a very friendly 
manner (Antony's tleet making the firſt advances 8), and 


lated t ogether peaccably tow: ards the city. This was no 
{y0ner done. than the cavairy deſerted him in the fame 
nanner, and ſurrendered to Cæſar. His infantry were 
routed z and as he retired to the city, he exclaimed that 
Cieopatra had betrayed him to thoſe with whom he was 
Uchting only for her ſake. 

Ihe unhappy queen, dreading the effects of his anger, 
Veto her monument, and having ſecured it as much as 
ih with bars and bolts, ſhe gave orders that Antony 
102d be informed ſhe was dead. Beheving the informa- 
1991 46 be true, he cried, © Antony, why doſt thou delay? 
a W is life to thee, when it is taken from her, for whom 
* alone thou couldſt wiſh to live?“ He then went to his 
chamber, and opening his coat of mail, he ſaid, “ J am 
"© not GW Cleopatra, that thou art gone Lefore me, 

tor J ſhall "5 be with thee; but I grieve to think that 
bs De who have been ſo diſtinguiſhed a general, ſhould be 
f Ir in magnanimity to a woman.“ He was then 
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attended by a faithful ſervant, whoſe name was ee. 
had engaged this ſervant to kill him, whenever he fle 
think it neceſlary, and he now demanded that feryice, 
Eros drew his {word, as if he deſigned to kill him; but, 
ſnddenly turning about, he flew himfelf, and fell at his 
maſter's fret ! “ This, Eros, was greatly done,“ ſaid A;. 
tony; © thy Heart would not permit thee to kill thy maſter, 
but thou haſt taucht him what to do by thy example,” 
He then plunged his ſword into his bowels, and threw 
Fomielt on a couch that ſtood by, The wound, however, 
was not ſo det as to cauſe immediate death; and the blow! 
ſtopping as be lay on the couch, he came to himſelf, and 
enreatcd thoſe who Rood by to put him out of his pain. 
They all fied nevertheleſs, and left him to his crics and 
torments, till Diomedes, ſecretary to Cleopatra, came with 
her requeſt, that he would come to her in the monument. 
When Antony found that ſhe was ſtill living, it gave him 
froth ſpirits, and he ordered his ſervants to take him up, 
£ ecordingly they carried him in their arms to the door of 
the monument, Cleopatra would not ſuffer the door to be 
pened, but a cord being let down from a window, Antony 
vas faſtened to it, and ſhe, with her two women, all that 


O 


were admitted into the monument, drew him up. Nothing, 


as they who were preſent obſerved, could poſſibly be more 
affecting than that ſpectacle. Antony, covered with hlood, 
and in the agonres of death, hoiſted up by the rope, and 
itretching out his hands to Cleopatra, while he was ſuſpend- 
ed, for a conſiderable time in the air! For it was with the 
greateſt difficulty they drew him up, though Cleopatra 
herſelf exerted all her ſtrength, training every nerve, an! 
diſtorting every feature with the violence of the effort; 
while thoſe who ſtood below endeavoured to animate u! 
encourage her, and ſcemed to partake in all the toil, and 
all the emotions that ſhe felt. When ſhe had drawn him 
up, and laid him on a bed, as ſhe ſtood over him, ſhe ren! 
her clothes, beat and wounded her breaſt, and wiping t' 
blood from his disfigured countenance, ſhe called him her 
lord, her emperor, her huſband ! Her whole foul was ab- 
ſorbed in his misfortunes; and ſhe ſeemed totally to have 
forgot that the had any miſeries of her own. Antony ci 
deavoured to ſooth her as well as he was able, and called 
for wine; either becauſe he was thirſty, or becauſe he 
thought it might ſooner put him out of his pain. Wlan 
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: a 1 . 1 3 
ue had 'taak, he adviied her to conſult her own aft; 


d her ſafety, fo far as might be conſiſtent with honour, 
d to place her coni:dence in Proculetus rather than in tha 
- friends of Catar. © As to himſelf,““ he laid, © thar 
„ he o0Thtr ather to rejoi ce in the remem Ee > Of his paſt 
„ RR thy ſz, than to bewail his preſent misfortunes ; fince 
„in His life he had been illuſtrious, and was not glorious 
%ig his death. Ile had conquered like a Roman, and it 
« was only by a Roman that he was conquered.” A little 

fore he expired, Proculeius arrived from Cxiir; For 


A itouy had Rabbed himſelf, and was conveyed to 
Ara, D: LCC ENS, one of! his Sun ras, f 1 * rivat tely cane 
of bloody ſword, and ſhowed it to Cæſar. When 
xi beheld this token of Antony's death, he retired to 
2 inner part of r tent, and ſhed ſome tears in remem- 
brance of a man who had been his relation, his colleague 
in. zoverinents, and his aſſociate in ſo many, battles and 
105 xtant affairs “. He then called his friends together, 
. read the letters which had paſled between him and 
ouys W aerem it appeared that, though Cwſar had {til 
ritten 13 a rational and equitable manner, the anſwers of 
Ant tony were inſolent and contemptuous. Aﬀer this, he 
deſpatched Proculeius with orders to take Cleopatra alive, 
it it were pofſible, for he was extremely ſolicitous to fave 
tic treaſures in the monument, which would fo greatly add 
to the glory of lus triumph. However, {he refuſed to ad- 
niit hin into the monument, and would only ipea 1k to hun 
0 ie bolt ed gate. 'Fhe tubltance of this conference 
Was, tat W made a requiſition of the kingdom for 
wr children, while Proculcius, on the other hand, encou— 
ragt Ty er to truſt every thing to Cæſar. 
lter he had recounoitred the place, he ſent an account 
6. to Cæſar; upon which Gallus was deipatched to confer 
wh Cleopatra, The thing was thus concerted : Gallus 
Went up to the gate of the monument, and drew Cleopatra 


o C91 verlation, while, in the mean inne Proculeius ap- 


11 
ied & ladder to the window, where the women had taken 


* Phis ret! rement of Ceſar was certainly an uffectation of con- 
SL. The death of Antony ha 1b been an invar jable obje c with him. 
1: Was too cowardly to think him: (lf ſafe while he lived; ; and to 
pole his weakneſs by reading of is letters th2 moment he was in- 
mech of his death, Was ccrtai nly no proof that he felt even then 
7 tenderneſs for bis me mory. 

I. 3 
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in Antony; and having got in with two ſervants, he in 


1 
mediately made for the place where Cleopatra was in con. 
terence with Gallus. One of her women diſcovered him. 
and immediately ſcreamed aloud, 4 Wretched Cleopatr;, 
« you are taken alive!” She turned about, and, ſeeing 
Proculeius, the ſame inſtant attempted to ſtab herſelf ; 9 
to this intent ſhe always carried a dagger about with her, 
Proculeius, however, prevented her, and, expoſtulating wit!, 
her, as he held her in his arms, he entreated her not to!“ 
fo injurious to herſelf or to Cæſar; that ſhe would not de. 
prive ſo humane a prince of the glory of his clemency, ot 
expole him by her diſtruſt to the imputation of treachery 
or cruelty. At the ſame time, he took the dagger from 
her, and ſhook her clothes, leſt ſhe ſhould have poiſon 
concealed about her. Cæſar alſo ſent his freedman Epa. 
phroditus with orders to treat her with the greateſt polite. 
neis, but by all means, to bring her alive. 

Czlar entered Alexandria converſing with Arius the 
philoſopher ; and that he might do him honour before the 
people, he led him by the hand, When he entered the 
Gymnaſium, he aſcended a tribunal which had been erected 
for him, an] gave aſſurances to the citizens, who proſtrated 
themſelves before him, that the city ſhould not be hurt, 
He told them he had different motives for this. In the 
firſt place, it was built by Alexander; in the next place, 
he admired it for its beauty and magnitude; and, laſtly, 
he would ſpare it, were it but for the ſake of his friend 
Arius, who was born there. Cæſar gave him the high 
honour of this appellation, and pardoned many at bis re- 
queſt. Amongſt theſe was Philoſt ratus, one of the moſt 
acute and eloquent ſophiſts of his time. This man, with- 
out any right, pretended to be a follower of the acace- 
mics; and Cæſar, from a bad opinion of his morals, re. 
jected his petition: Upon which the ſophiſt followed 
Arius up and down in a mourning cloak, with a long white 


beard, crying conſtantly, 


. . 1 . 
« The wiſe, if really ſuch, will ſave the wiſe. 


Cæſar heard and pardoned him, not ſo much out of favour, 
as to ſave Arius from the impertinence and envy he mig 
incur on his account. | 

Antyllus, the eldeſt ſon of Antony by Fulvia, was bf 
trayed by his tutor Theodorus and put to death. We 
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ts ſoldicrs were beheading him, the tutor ſtole a jewel of 
«0).;1derable value, which he wore about his neck, and 

ncealed it in his girdle. When he was charged with it, 
ne denied the fact; but the jewel was found upon him, 
aud he was crucified. Crlar appointed a guard over 
Cleopatra's children and their governors, and allowed them 
au honourable ſupport. Cſario, ye reputed fon of Cæſar 
the dictator, had been ſeat by his mother, with a confider- 
able ſum of money, through At hiopia into India. But 
Rhodon, his governor, a man of the fame principles witti 
Thcodorus, perſuading him that Ceſar would certainly 
make him king of Egypt, prevailed on him to turn back. 
While Cæſar was dceliberating how he ſhould diſpoſe of 
him, Arius is ſaid to have oblerved, that there ought not, 
by any means, to be too many Cœſars. However, ſoon 
after the death of Cleopatra, he was lain, 

Many conſiderable princes begged the body of Antony, 
that they might have the honour of giving it burial ; but 
Ceſar would not take it from Cleopatra, who interred :t 
with her own hands, and performed the funeral rites with 
great magnificence; for ſhe was allowed to expend what 
ſhe thought proper on the occaſion, The exceſs of her 
alfliction, and the inflammation of her breaſt, which was 
wounded by the blows ſhe had given it in her anguich, 
threw her into a fever. She was pleaſed to find an excuſe 
in this for abſtaining from food, and hoped, by this means, 
to die without interruption. The phyſician, in whom ſhe 
placed her principal confidence, was Olympus ; and, ac- 
cording to his ſhort account of theſe tranſactions, ſhe made 
uſe of his advice in the accompliſhment of her deſign. 
Czlar, however, ſuſpected it; and that he might prevail 
on her to take the neceſſary food and phylic, he threatened 
to treat her children with ſeverity, This had the deſired 
effect, and her reſolution was overborne “*. 

A tew days after, Cæſar himſelf made her a vifit of con- 
dolence and conſolation. She was then in an undreſs, and 
iying negligently on a couch; but when the conqueror 
entered the apartment, though ſhe had nothing on but a 


7 


* Cleopatra certainly poſſeſſed the virtues of fidelity and natural 
aff tion in a very eminent degree. She had ſeveral opportunities 
Ot betraying Antony, could ſhe have been induced to it either by 
Far or ambition, Her tenderneſs for her children is always ſupe- 
wor to her ſelf-lovez and ſhe had a greatneſs of ſeul which Cæſar 
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ſingle bed-gown, ſhe aroſe and threw herſelf at his fe, 


Her face was out of figure, her hair in diſorder, ker vie 
trembling, her eyes ſunk, and her boſom bore the mark; 
of the injuries ſhe had done it. In ſhort, her perſon ge 
you the image of her mind; yet, in this deplorable cond!. 
tion, there were ſome remains of that grace, that ipirit aud 


Ale 


vivacity which had ſo peculiarly animated her former 


mei 
charms, and {till ſome gleams of her native elegance mige 
e feen to wander over her melancholy countenance “. 

When Czlar had replaced her on her couch, and ſeated 
himſelf by her, ſhe endeavourcd to juſtify the part ſhc took 
againſt him in the war, allegiag the neceſſity ſhe was under, 
and her fear of Antony. But when ſhe found that thelz 
apologies had no weight with Cæſar, ſhe had recourſe ty 
prayers and entreaties, as if ſhe had been really defirous ot 
life ; and, at the ſame time, ſhe put into his hands an in- 
ventory of her treaſure, Seleucus, one of her treaſurers, 
who was preſent, accuſed her of ſuppreſſing ſome articles in 
the account; upon which ſhe ſtarted up from her couch, 
caught him by the hair, and gave him ſeveral blows on tlie 
face. Cæſar ſmiled at this ſpirited reſentment, and endea- 
voured to pacify her: “But how is it to be borne,” fail 
ſhe, “ Czfar, if, while even you honour me with a vilit 
% in my wretched ſituation, I muſt be allronted by one ot 
« my own ſervants? Suppoſing that I have reſerved a fen 
« trinkets, they were by no means intended as ornaments 
« for my own perſon in thefe miſerable fortunes, but as 
« little preſents for Octavia and Livia, by whoſe good 
« offices I might hope to find favour with you.” C#tir 
was not diſpleoſed to hear this, becauſe he flattered himlc' 
that ſhe was willing to live. He, therefore, aſſured her, 
that, whatever ſhe had referved, ſhe might diſpoſe of at 
her pleaſure ; and that the might, in every reſpect, depen! 
on the moſt honourable treatment. Alter this he tog“ 
bis leave, in confidence that he had brought her to lu. 
purpoſe; but ſne deceived him. 


* Dion gives a more pompous account of her reception of Caſur. 
che received him, he tells us, in a magnificent apartment, lying on a 
iplendid bed, in a mourning habit, which peculiarly became her ; 
that ſhe had ſeveral pictures of Julius Cæſar placed near her; as 
ſome letters ſhe had received from him in her boſom. Ihe convere 
ſation turned on the ſame ſfubj.& ; and her ſpeech on the occalcn 
is recorded. Dion, I. liv. 
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There was in Cæſar's train a young nobleman, whoſe 


Pig nume was Cornelius Dolabella. He was ſmitten with the 
"MP chaums of Cleopatra, and having engaged to communicate 
„ MW © {ir every thing that paſſed, he ſent her private notice 
* that Cie ſar was about to return into Syria, and that, wichin 
FE: three days, ſhe would be fent away with her children. 
„ WW When ſhe was informed of this, ſhe requeſted of Cæſar per- 
on ro make her laſt oblations to Antony. This being 
4 grated, ſhe was conveyed to the place where he was 
1 dried; and kneeling at his tomb, with her women, ſhe 
0 thus addreſſed the manes of the dead: . It is not long, my 
» W « Antony, fince with theſe hands I buried thee. Alas! they 
 W + wore then free; but thy Cleopatra is now a priſoner, 
y- attended by a guard, leſt, in the tranſports of her grief, 
T ue would distigure this captive body, which is reſerved 
1 „tc adorn the triumph over thee. Theſe are the laſt offer- 
1 „ iggs, the laſt honours ſhe can pay thee; for ſhe is now 
; ty be conveyed to a diſtant country. Nothing could part 
' WE *© uv: while we lived; but in death we are to be divided. 
| „agu, though a Roman, lieſt buried in Egypt; ard J, 
8 An Egyptian, muſt be interred in Italy, the only favour 
. I ſhail receive from thy country. Yet, if the gods of 
„ Kome have power or mercy left (for ſurely thoſe of 


«<4 in living triumph to thy diſgrace ! No l hide me, 
| ue me with thee in the grave; for life, ſince thou haſt 
aft it, has been miſery to me.“ 

Thus the unhappy queen bewailed her misfortunes; and, 
ter the had crowned the tomb with flowers, and kiſſed it, 
14 07rdcred her bath to be prepared. When ſhe had bathed, 
aue fat down to a magnificent jupper ; ſoon after which, a 
galant came to the gate with a {mall baſket. The guards 
nqured what it contained; and the man who brought it, 
ag by the leaves which lay uppernioſt, ſhowed them a 


parcel of figs, As they admired their ſize and beauty, he 


It was the opinion of the ancients, that the gods forſook the 
wihed. Thus \ irgil: 


Exgeſssre omnes, adytis arriſque relictis, 
In, quibus imperium hoc ftcterat, An. xi. 
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ſmiled and bade them take ſome ; but they refuſed, au 
not ſuſpecting that the baſket contained any thing che t 
was carried in, After ſupper Cleopatra ſent a letter +, 
Cæſar, and, ordering every body out of the monument, 
except her two women, ſhe made fail the door. When 
Czſar opened the letter, the plaintive ſtyle in which it w; 
written, and the ſtrong requeſt that ſhe might be buricd i; 
the fame tomb with Antony, made him ſuſpect her defigy 
At firſt he was for haſtening to her himſelf, but he change! 
his mind, and deſpatched others * Her death, howere:, 
was ſo ſudden, that though they who were ſent ran th 
whole way, alarmed the guards with their apprehenſio: 

and immediately broke open the doors, they found! 


quite dead r, lying on her golden bed, and dreſſed in g 
her royal ornaments. Iras, one of her women, lay dead 
her fect, and Charmion, hardly able to ſupport herſelf, un 
adjuſting her miſtreſs's diadem. One of Cæſar's ineſlenget 
ſaid angrily, „ Charmion, was this well done?“ „ Per. 
« fectly well,“ faid ſhe, “ and worthy a deſcendant of ti 
kings of Egypt.“ She had no ſooner ſaid this, than fi. 
fell down dead. 

It is related by ſome that an aſp was brought in among? 
the figs, and hid under the leaves; and that Cleopatra had 
ordered it fo that the might be bit without ſeeing it; that, 
however, upon removing the leaves, ſhe perceived it, aud 
ſaid, 4 This is what I wanted.” Upon which ſhe imme— 
diately held out her arm to it. Others ſay, that the aſy 
was kept in a water-veſſel, and that ſhe vexed and pricked 
it with a golden ſpindle till it ſeized her arm. Nothing of 
this, however, could be aſcertained ; for it was reported 
likewiſe that ſhe carried about with her a certain poiſon ina 
hollow bodkin that ſhe wore in her hair; yet there was 
neither any mark of poiſon on her body, nor was there any 
ſerpent found in the monument, though the track of a rep- 
tile was ſaid ro have been diſcovered on the fſea-lands op- 
poſite to the windows of Cleopatra's apartment, Others, 
again, have affirmed, that ſhe had two ſmall punctures on 


her arm, apparently occaſioned by the fting of the alp; 


This is another inſtance of his perſonal cowardice; = 
+ Dion ſays, that C:efar ordered her to be ſucked by the Piy:it, 
mat the poiſon might be drawn out; but it was too late, 
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it is clear that Cæſar gave credit to this; for her effigy, 
which he carried in triumph, had an aſp on the arm“. 

31ch are the accounts we have of the death of Cleopatra; 
aud though Ceſar was much diſappointed by it, he admi- 
„ech her fortitude, and ordered her to be buried in the tomb 
Antony, with all the magnificence due to her quality. 
Jer women, too, were by his orders, interred with great 
frmcral pomp. Cleopatra died at the age of thirty-nine, 
alter having reigned twenty-two years, the fourteen laſt in 
conjunction with Antony. Antony was fifty-three, fome 
{ay iifty-fix, when he died. His itatues were all demoliſh- 
ed, but Cleopatra's remained untouched ; for Archibius, 
u friend of hers, gave Cæſar a thouſand talents for their 
redemption. 

Autony left by his three wives ſeven children r, whereof 
\ntyllus, the eldeſt, only was put to death. Octavia took 
the reit, and educated them with her own. Cleopatra, his 
daughter by Cleopatra, was married to Juba, one of the 
politeſt princes of his time; and Octavia made Antony, 
lis ſon by Fulvia, fo confiderable with Cæſar, that, after 
Agrippa and the ſons of Livia, he was generally allowed to 
dthe firſt place in his favour, Octavia by her firſt huſ- 
und Marcellus, had two daughters and a ſon named Mar- 
cellas. One of theſe daughters ſhe married to Agrippa; 
and the ſon married a daughter of Cæſar's. But as he died 
1001 after, and Octavia oblerving that her brother was at a 
loſs whom he ſhould adopt in his place, ſhe prevailed on 
him to give his daughter Julia to Agrippa, though her 
own daughter mult neceſſarily be divorced to make way for 
her. Cefar and Agrippa having agreed on this point, ſhe 
took back her daughter and married her to Antony, Of 
the two daughters that Octavia had by Antony, one was 
marned to Domitius Anobarbus, and the other Antonia, 
o much celebrated for her beauty aud virtue, married 
Druſus, the ſon of Livia, and ſon-in-law to Cæſar. Of 
this line came Germanicus and Claudius. Claudius was 


{ 
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This may be a matter of doubt. There would, of courſe, he an 
ap on the diadem of the effigy, becauſe it was peculiar to the kings 
ot Egypt; and this might give riſe to the report of aa aſp being on 
the arm. 

T By Fulvia, he had Antyllus and Antony; by Cleopatra, he had 
Cleopatra, Ptolemy, and Alexander; and by Octavia, Antonia, major 
ad minor. 
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afterwards emperor ;z and ſo likewife was Caius the ſon of 
Germanicus, who, after a ſhort but infamous reign, was 
put to death together with his wife and daughter. Agrip- 
Pina, who had Lucius Domitius by Anobarbus; was after. 
wards married to Claudius Cæſar. He adopted Domitius 
whom he named Nero Germanicus. This Nero, who wa: 
emperor in our times, put his own mother to death, and, 
by the madneſs of his conduct, went near to rum the Roman 


empire, He was the fifth in deſcent from Antony. 


DEMETRIUS AND ANTONY 


COMPARED, 


As Demetrius and Antony both paſſed through a variety 
of fortune, we ſhall conſider, in the firſt place >, their re- 
ſpective p ger and celebrity. Theſe were hereditary to De- 
metrius; for Antigonus, the moſt powerful of Alexauder'; 
lucceſſors, had reduced all Aſia during his ſon's minority, 
On the other hand, the father of Antony was, indeed, a man 
of character but not of a military character ; yet, though he 
nad no public influence or re; eaten to beque ath to his ſon, 
that fon did not heſitate to af ſpire to the empire of Czar; 
and, without any title either from conſanguinity or al. 
Lance, he eſte ctually inveſted himſelf with all that he had 
acquired: At leatt, by his own peculiar weight, after be 
had divided the w orld into two parts, he took the better for 
himſelf. By his licutenants he conquered the Partiuans, 
ind drove back the barbarous nations about Caucalus; 1 
tar as the Caſpian Sea. Even the leſs reputable parts 08 
His conduct are ſo many teſtimontes of his greatneſs. * 
tather of Demetrius thought 1 it an honour to marry him 
Phila the daughter of Antipater, though there was a on 1- 
part! ty in their years z while Antony's connection with 
2 leopatra was conſidered as a degrading circumſtance; 
though Cleopatra, in wealth and magnificence, was ſupe- 
rior to all the Princes of her time, Arlaces excepted, Thus 
he had raiſed himſe!f to ſuch a pitch of grandeur, that the 
world in general thought him entitled even to more than hr 


withed. 
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In Demetrius's acquiſition of empire, there was nothing 
reprehenſible. He extended it only to nations inured to 
avery, and deſirous of being governed. But the arbitrary 
mower of Antony grew on the execrable policy of a tyrant, 
who once more reduced to ſlavery a people that had ſhaken 
of the yoke. Conſequently the greatelt of his actions, his 
conqueft of Brutus and Caſſius, is darkened with the in- 
\g110us motive of wreſting its liberty from Rome. De- 
metrius, during his better fortunes, conſulted the liberties 
of Greece, and removed the garriſons from the cities: 
while Antony made it his boaſt that he had deſtroyed the 
aſertors of his country's freedom in Macedonia. 

Antony is praiſed for Ins liberality and munificence; in 
which, however, Demetrius is fo far his ſuperior, that he 
gare more to his enemies than the former did to his friends. 
Antony was honoured for allowing a magnificent funeral to 
Brutus; but Demetrius buried every enemy he had ſlain, 
aud ſent back his priſoners to Ptolemy, not only with their 
own property, but with preſents, 

Both were inſolent in proſperity, and fell with too much 
eaſe into luxury and indulgence. But we never find De- 
netrius neglecting his affairs for his pleaſures. In his 
urs of leilure, indeed, he had his Lamia, whoſe office it 
v.43, like the fairy in the fable, to lull him to ſleep, or amuſe 
hun in his play. When he went to war, his ſpear was not 
bound about with ivy; his helmet did not ſmell of perfume; 
did not come in the foppery of drels out of the chambers 
of the women; the riots of Bacchus and his train were 


haſhed; aud he became, as Euripides fays, e mini/ter of 


Hirt. In ſhort, he never loſt a battle through the in- 


alrence of luxury. This could not be ſaid of Antony: 
s in the pictures of Hercules we lee Omphale ſtealing his 
club and his lion's ſkin, fo Cleopatra frequently diſarmed 
Antony, and, while he ſhould have been proſecuting the 
mot neceſſary expeditions, led him to dancing and dalliance 
on the ſhores of Canopus and Taphoſiris *. So, likewiſe, 
Paris came from battle to the boſom of Helen, and even 
ton the loſs of victory to her bed, Antony threw victory 


* 


klelf out of his hands to follow Cleopatra. 


*.:trabo mentions this as a romantic place near the ſea, full of rocks, 
Wire the young people went to amuſe themſelves. Lib, xvu, 
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Demetrius, being under no prohibition of the laws, h. 
following the examples of Philip and Alexander, Lyſimachy; 
and Ptolemy, married {everal wives, and treated them 4 
with the greateſt honour. Antony, though it was a th; 
unheard of amongſt the Romans, had two wives atthe fam 
time. Beſides, he baniſhed her who was properly his wife, 
and a citizen, from his houſe, to indulge a foreigner with 
whom he could have no legal connection. From their mar. 
riages, of courſe, one of them found no inconvenience ; de 
other ſuffered the greateſt evils. 

In relpe<t of their amovrs, Antony was comparatisch 
pardonable and modeſt. Hiſtorians tell us, that the At. 
nians turned the dogs out of the citadel, becauſe they has 
their procreative intercourſe in public. But Demetrius had 
his courtezans, and diſhonoured the matrons of Athens e. 


in the temple of Minerva. Nay, though cruelty fecins tg 


J 


* 


be inconſiſtent with ſenſual gratications, he ſcrupled! 
to drive the moſt benutiful and virtuous youth in the city to 
the extremity of death, to avoid his brutal deſigns, 
ſhort, Antony, by his amorous indulgences, hurt only hit. 
ſelf ; Demetrius injured others. 

With regard to their behaviour to their parents and re- 
tations, that of Demetrius is irreproachable z but Ant 
ſacrificed his uncle to the ſword of Cſar, that he Wight. 
empowered in his turn to cut off Cicero. —A crimethe it. 
was, which could never be made pardonable had Ant! 
even ſaved, and not ſacrificed, an uncle by the means! The 
are both accuſed of perfidy, in that one of them threw 
Artabazus into priſon ; and the other killed Alexander, 
Antony, however, has ſome apology in this caſe ; fore 
had been abandoned and betrayed by Artabazus in Mu, 
But Demetrius was ſuſpected of laying a falſe accuſation 
againſt Alexander, and of puniſhing, not the offender, but 
the injured. 

There 1s this difference, too, in their military operations, 
that Demetrius gained every victory himſelf, and many 0! 
Antony*s laurels were won by his lieutenants. 

Both loſt their empire by their own fault, but by different 
means. The former was abandoned by his people; th 
latter deſerted his, even whilft they were fighting for tm. 
The fault of Demetrius was, that, by his conduct, he lol 
the affection of his army: the fault of Antony, his deſertion 
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and neglect of that affection. Neither of them can be ap- 
proved in their death; but Demetrius much leſs than An- 
tony; for he ſuffered himfelt to fall into the hands of the 
ene, and, with a ſpirit that was truly beſtial, endured 
an impriſonment of three years for nothing but the low in- 
dulpences of appetite. I'here was a deplorable weakneſs, 
and many diſgraceful circumſtances attending the death of 
Antony; but he etlected it at laſt without falling into the 
enemy's hands. 


VT OO r 
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A S we learn from Simonides, my dear Senecio, that the 
Trojans Were by no means ofteuded at the Corinthians 
for joining the confederates in the Grecian war, becauſe 
the {amily of Glaucus, their own ally, was originally of 
Corinth, ſo neither the Greeks nor the Romans have rea- 
{on to complain of the academy, which has been equally 
farourable to both. This will appear from the lives of 
Brutus and Dion; for, as one was the ſcholar of Plato, and 
the other educated in his principles, they came Ike wreitlers 
from the ſame Palzltra, to engage in the greatett conflicts, 
Both by their conduct, in winch there was a great ſimilarity, 
co:lrmed that obſervation of their maſter, that “ Power 
* and fortune muſt concur with prudence and juſtice, to 
effect any thing great in a political capacity :?? But as 
Hippomachus, the wreſtler, ſaid, that he could dittinguith 
bis ſcholars at a diſtance, though they were only carrying 
meat from the market; ſo the ſentiments of thoſe who have 
lad a polite education, mult have a ſimilar influence on their 
manners, and give a peculiar grace and propriety to their 
conduct. 

Accident, however, rather than deſign, gave a ſimilarity 
to the lives of theſe two great men; and both were cut off 
by an untimely death, before they could carry the purpoſes, 
which they had purſued with ſo much labour, into execu- 
tion, The moſt fingular circumſtance attending their 
death was, that both had a divine warning of it, in the ap- 
pearance of a frightful ſpectre. There arc thoſe, indeed, 
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who ſay, that no man in his ſenſes ever ſaw a ſpectre: that 
theſe are the deluſive viſions of women and children; or of 
men whoſe intellects are affected by ſome infirmity of the 
body; and who believe that their abſurd imaginations are 
of divine inſpiration. But if Dion and Brutus, men of firm 
and philoſophic minds, whoſe underſtandings were not af. 
fected by any conſtitutional intirmity 5—4t ſuch men con!d 
pay ſo much credit to the appearance of ſpectres, as to pire 
an account of them to their friends, I ſee no reaſon why we 
ſhould depart from the opinion of the ancients, that men 
had their evil genii, who diſturbed them with fears, and 
diſtreſſed ther virtue, leſt by a ſteady and uniform purſuit 
of it, they ſhould hereafter obtain a happier allotment than 
themſelves *. Thele things, however, I muſt refer to 
another occaſion, and in this twelfth book of parallc! live: 
of which Dion and Brutus are the ſubjects, I ſhall begin 
with the more ancient, 

After Dionyſius the elder had ſerzed the government ct 
Sicily, he married the duughter of Hermocrates, a Syrecu— 
fan, But as the monarchic power was yet but ill eftablithed, 
ſhe had the misfortune to be fo much abuſed in her perlon, 
by an outrageous faction, that ſhe put an end to her lite. 
When Dionyſius was confirmed in his government, be 
married two wives at the fame time. One was Doris, a native 
of Locris ; the other Ariſtomache, the daughter of Hiippa- 
rinus, who was a principal perſon in Syracuſe, aud college 
with Dionyſus, when he was firſt appointed general ot tne 
Sicilian forces, It is ſaid that he married theſe wives on the 
{ame day. It is not certain which he enjoyed firſt, but us 
was impartial in his kindneſs to them; for both attended 
him at his table, and alternately partook of his bed. As 
Doris had the diſadvantage of being a foreigner, the Byte. 
cuſans ſought every mcans of obtaining the preference tor 
their count;ywoman ;z but it was more than equivalent to 
this diſadvantage, that ſhe had the honour of giving Diouy- 
ſius his eldeſt ſon. Ariſtomache, on the contrary was 3 
long time barren, though the king was extremely deſirous 
of having children by her; and put to death the mother of 


* This is perfectly agrecablc to the Platonic doctrine of the di- 
ferent orders and diſpoſitions of the gerxii. And as Dion and Brutus 
were both great enthuſiaſts in Platoniſm, the frength of their faith 
brought their ſpectres before them, 
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Doris, upon a ſuppoſition that ſhe had prevented her con- 
deptions by potions, 

Dion, the brother of Ariſtomache, was well received at 
court; not only on her account, but from the regard which 
Dionyſius had tor his merit and abilities: and that prince 
gare his treaſurer an order to ſupply him with whatever 
money he wanted; but, at the fame time, to keep an ac- 
count of what he received. 

Put whatever the talents and the virtues of Dion might 
he originally, it is certain that they received the happieſt 
improvement under the auſpices of Plato. Surely rhe gods, 
un mercy to mankind, ſent that divine philutopher from 
Italy to Syracuſe, that through the humane influence of 
his doctrine, the ſpirit of liberty might once more revive, 
and the inhabitants of that country be reſcucd from ty- 
raany *, 

Dion ſoon became the moſt diltinguiſhed of his ſcholars. 
To the fertility of his genius, and the excellence of his diſ- 
nolition, Plato himſelf has given teſtimony , and he did 
the greateſt honour to that teſtimony in his life. For 
though he had been educated in ſcrvite principles under a 
tyrant 3 though he had been familiarized to dependence on 
tue cue hand, and to the indulgeace of pomp and luxury, 
as the greateſt happineſs, on tie other; yet he was no 
lvoacr acquainted with that philoſophy which points out 
tue road to virtue, than his whole foul caught the enthu- 


aim; and, with the ſimplicity of a young man, who 
ges of the diſpoſitions of others by his own, he concluded 
de Piato's lectures would have the ſame effect on Diony- 
das: for this reaſon he ſolicited, and at length perſuaded, 
ti tyrant to hear him. When Plato was admitted, the 


courſe turned on virtue in general, Afterwards they 
cane to fortitude in particular; and Plato made it appear, 
„at tyrants have, of all men, the leaſt pretence to that virtue. 
Juttiee was the next topic; and when Plato aſſerted the 
wWppineſs of the juſt, and the wretched condition of the 
wut, the tyrant was ſtung ; and being unable to anſwer 
Ul, arguments, he expreſſed his relentment againſt thoſe 
wav ſecmed to liſten to him with pleaſure. At laſt he was 


* Plato, in his ſeventh letter, ſays, „When I explained the prin- 
' cipies of philoſophy and humanity to Dion, 1 little thought that 
* I'was wenfilly opening a way tv the ſubverſion of tyranny !'* 

t Viato, ibid. 
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extremely exaſperated, and aſked the philoſopher what bas 
neſs he had in Sicily? Plato anſwered, “ That he cam. 
« to ſeek an honeſt man.“ And fo, then,” replies th. 
tyrant, © it ſeems you have loft your labour.“ Dion de 
in hopes that his anger would have ended here; but whil 
Plato was naKeking to be 8 he conveyed him op ard a 
galley, iu which ! Pollis, t] the Lacedemonian, was rein 
to Greece, Dionyſius urged Pollis either to put pf o: 
death in his paſſage, or, at leaſt, to fell him as a lar: 
For, according to his own maxim, ” {aid he, this Man 
« cannot be unhappy; aj iſt man,” he ſays, * mult be hap. 
« py in a ſtate of ſlavery, as w ell as in a ſtate of freedom,” 
Pollis, therefore, carried him to gina,. and fold hin 
there *. For the people of that plage, being at war with 
the Athenians had . a Jeoree, that whatever Athe:ii:1 
was taken on their coaft, he ſhould be ſold. Dion, notwith. 
ſtanding, retamed his intereſt with Dionyſius, had con. 
derable employments, and was ſent ambaſſador to Carthage. 
Dionyſius had an high eſteem for him, and he, therefore, 
permitted him to ſpeak his ſentiments with freedom. Ar 
inſtance of this we have in the retort he made on the tyran!'; 
ridiculing the government of Gelo, “ Gelo,“ ſaid Dion. 
fius, ** 1s ” GelorYthe laughing-ſtock of Sicily. While others 
admired and applauded this witticiſm, Dion anſwered, 
« You obtained the crown by being truſted on Gelo's ac. 
« count, who reigned with great humanity ; ; but you har: 
« reigned in ſuc h a manner, that, for your fake, no man 
will be truſted hereafter, Gelo made monarchy appcr 
&« the beft of governments; but you have convinced Us 
& that it is the wor{t.” Diony fius had three children by 
Doris, and four by Ariſtomache, whereof two were daug!:- 
ters, Sophroſyne and Arete. The former of theſe wa: 
monte to his eldeft fon, Dionyſus ; the latter to his bro- 
ther Thearides; and after his death, to her uncle N , 
In the laſt illneſs of Dionyſius, Dion would have appli: 
to him in behalf of the children of Ariſtomache, but 4 
phyſicians were beforehand with him. They wante d t6 to 
ingratiate themſelves with his ſucceſſor z and when de 
aſſced for a ſlceping-doſe, Timzus tells us, they gave lin 
ſo effectual a one, that he awaked no more. | 
When his ſon Dionyſius came to the throne, in the fi. 
council that he held, Dion ſpoke with ſo much propriety ©! 


* For twcnty pounds. 
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e preſent {tate of affairs, and on the meu tures which oupht 
515 t aken, that the reſt appeared to be mere oh üdren in 

by 67 4 r{tanding. wy the treedom of his countels, he expoſed, 
Kron, x licht, the laviſh principles of thoſe 2 through 
a e rous di ſingenuity, adviſed fuch meatures as they 


hourht would pleaſe their prince, rather than ſuch as 


nigh advat Ce his intereſt. But what alarmed them moſt, 
was the 88 ps! he pro pots d to take with regard to the 1m pen ad- 
e war with Carthage: for he offered either to go in per- 
fon to Carthage, and ſettle an honourable peace with the 
(Carina; ziuians, Or, i the king were rather inclined for War, 
Gt. out al nd maintain fifty galley at his own expence. 
Dionyſius was pleaſec 4 with the nu gniſicence of his ſpirit ; 
but the courtiers felt that it made them appear little. They 
agreed that, at all events, Dion was to be cruſhed, and they 
5 red no c: alumny that malice could ſuggeſt. They repre- 
-ated to the king, that he certainly meant to make himſelf 
4 be by ſea, and by that means to obtain the kingdom for 
ts ſiſter's children. There was, morcover, another and 
an obvious cauſe of their hatred to him, in the reſerve of his 
manners, and of the ſobriety of his life. They led the young 
and ill-educated king through every ſpecies of deb- uckery, 


Ned hameleſs panders to his wrong- directed puſſions. Vet 


W le i 1 y rioted, ty Fanny ſlept : its rage was diſſolved in 
the ardour of y. outhful i indulgences, as iron is ſoftened in 


tic fire; and that lenity which the Sicilians could not ex- 
pect from the virtue of their prince, they found in his weak- 
gels. Thus the reins of that monarchy, which Dionyſius 
vainly called adamantine, fell gradually, from the looſe 
ang diſlolute hand that held them. This young prince, it 

is {aid, would continue the ſcene of intoxication for ninety 
days without intermiſſion 3 during which time no ſober 

lon was admitted to * court, where all was drunken- 
arts and buffoonery, revelry and riot. 

Their enmity to Dion, who had no taſte for theſe enjoy- 
ments, was a thing of courſe. And, as he refuicd to pare 
{ike th them in their vices, they reſolved to ſtrip him of 
. virtues. To theſe they gave the names of ſuch vices as 

e d in ſome degree to reſemble them. His gravity 
0! manners, they called pride; his freedom of ſpeech, in- 
lolence; ils declining to join in their licentiouſneſs, con- 
tempt, It is true, there was a natural haughtineſs in his 
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deportment; and an aſperity that was unſociable and dig. us 00% 
cult of acceſs: ſo that it is not to be wondered, if he fo; tom ©! 
no ready adnuiſtion to the cars of a young king, alten; Vionyft 
ſpoiled by flattery. Mang, even of his own partie r 110 na 
friends, who admired the integrity and ge eneroſity of hi; raid, 
heart, could not but condemn thoſe ſorb iddi ing mand becauſe 
which were ſo ill adopted to ſocial and political i itercour. ern th 
and Plato himſelf, when he wrote to him {ome time ; 1 8. nanced 
warned him, as it were by the ſpirit of prop -hecy, T rar Marty 
againſt that aufterity euhich is the companton of folitu, | that tl 
Howe Ever, the nece ity of the ti mes, and the feckic at ' dugge! 
the monarchy, rendered it neceſſary for the king, then.! C1045 \ 
contrary to his 1 3 tion, to retain him in the highes = AQ a 
pointments ; ; aud this Dion himſelf very well Knew. | W 
As he was willing to impute the irre., gulariti ties of Dion. chart! 
ſius to Femnee and a bad education, he endeavo ured to WF ft 
engage him in a courſe of lb: ral ſtudies, and to give bag 1 
a taſte for thoſe ictences which have a tendenc cy to mord ny ie 
improvement. By this means he hoped that he tho uld n. ROD 
duce him to think of virtue with out diſguſt, and at lengt. Wl Y 
to embrace its pr ec! pes with pleaſure. The young Dion. 3 
ius was not natural the worſt of princes 3 but his abe 7 
being appren 1enitve th at if his mund were unproved 5 tn 
ictence and the converſation of wile and virtuous men, ! K 
night ſome time or other think of depriving him of |. 1 
kingdam, kept h im in cloſe confinement 3 where, throur WF © 9 
ignorance and wait of other pla ment. ne amuled i 1 1 
ſelf with making 5 echariots, candleſticks, wooden chan, . 
and tables. : His father, and, was fo ſuſpicious of ©. TS 
mankind, and fo wi reteh ech timorous, that he would 1! IN 
fuffer a barber to have him; but had his hair ſinged «+! AY 
with a live coal by one of his own attendants. Neither lis WF © *© 
brother nor hs log. were admitted into his chamber in the 4 8 
own es thes, but were fit ſtripped and examined by t:: ; ˖ 
jent f ee fte that t were Obliged to put On fuck cloth | 1 
as were provided for them. When his brother Leptin 4 
OC 
C21 
"n Je evfadiun CNL Lvpdirtt. II iterally „Higbtiagſi liver 1 . 11. 
the ſume ro vit Vl tude. 1 his is towards the end of Plato's ſourta At 


letter. It is preceded by a find p clitical precept, v/z. that the co! 


plaiſance which produces popularity, is the (ource * the greets. 
operatlens 11 8 Cvernmezu. 
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das once deſcribing the ſituation of a pl: eo, he took a ſpear 
| from one of the guards to trace the plan, upon v hich 
| Diony yfus was extremely offended, and cauſed the ſoldier 
cho had given up his ſpear to be put to death, He was 
raid, he ſaid, of the ſenſe and ſagacity of his friends; 
hecauſe he Der they muſt think it more cligible to go- 
dern than to obey. He flew Marſyas, whom he nad ad- 
zanced to a conſiderable n nilitary command, merely becauſe 
Marſyas dreamed that he killed him; for he concluded, 
that this err by night was occattoned by fome ſimilar 
fiegeſtion of the day. Vet even this timorous and ſuſpi— 
zus wretch was offended with Plato, becauſe he would 
„ot move him to be the moſt valiant man in the world! 
When Dion, as we have before obſerved, conſidered 
that the irregular ties of young Diony ſius were chiefly owing 


« the happineſs of your pe ople. The obedience they now 
„ render you thro: agh fear, by your Ju ſtice and moderation 
« you will improve to a principle of filia ry - and of a 
« tyrant, you will become a king. Fear and force, and 
« fleets and armies „ are not, as your father called them, 


: 

| | 

E © the adamantine chains of government; but that atten— 
| 

: 


his want of educat on, he exhorted him earneſtly to Py 
hin 8 'f to ſtudy; and by all means to ſend for P lato, the 
, prince of philoſophers, into Sicily.“ When he RNASE 95 
ö h ' Ne, cc apply to him without loſs of time. Conformed 
: * oy * p! ecepts to that divine exemplar of beauty and 
perfection, which called the univerſe from confuſion into 
| ( 550 1 er, you will at once fecure your own happineſs, and 


e tie n, that affection, that reſpeR, which juſtice and good- 
« nels for ever draw after them. "Theſe are the milder, 
„but the ſtronger bonds of empire. Belides, it 18 lurely 
a diſgracę for a prince, who, in all the clrenmturices of 11- 
pure and appearance, is diſtinguiſhed from the people, not 
to riſe above them at the ſame time, in the ſuperiority 
of his converſation, and the cultivation of his mind.” 
9M Dion frequently ſolicited the King on this ſubject, and 
caſionally repeated ſome of Plato's arguments, he con- 
caved at length a violent inclination to hear him diſcourſe. 
He therefore ſeat ſeveral letters of invitation to him at 
Athens, which were ſeconded by the entreaties of Dion. 
The Pythagorean philoſophers in Italy requeſted at the 
ame time, that he would undertake the direction of this 
young prince, whoſe mind was miſguided by power, and 
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reclaim him by the ſolid countels of p! hiloſophy. Plato, 6 
he owns himſelf, was ahamed to be a p! niloſopher i in theory 
and not in practic 0 and flattering hitnlele that if he coul 
rectify the mind oi the prime e, he might by the fame mens 
remedy the diſorders of the kingdom, he yielded to thy: 
requeſt, 

The enemies of Dion, now fearing an alteration ir 
Dionyſius, advifed lum to recal from exile one Philif 
who was, indeed, a man of learning *, „ but employed ki 15 
talents in defence of the deſpotie policy; and this man the) 
inte ended to ſet in oppoſition to Plato and his phi iloſophu 
Thiliſtus, from the beginning, had been a principal in. 
ment in prom: ting the 8 government, and = 
the citadel, of iel 1 he was governor, a long time fo; 
that party. It is ſaid that he had a private commerce wit}, 
the mother of the elder Dionyſus, and that the tyran: 
himſelf was not ignorant of it. Be this as it may, Leptin, 
who had two daughters by a married woman, whom he 
lad debauched, gave one of them in marriage to Philiſtus 
but this being done without « -onſultingDiony ſius, he was 
fended ; mpr: toned Leptines's miſtreſs, and baniſhed * : 
liſtus. he latter fled to his friends at Adria, w here, It t 13 
probable, he compoſed the g greateſt part of his hiſtory; for 
he did not return to Sicily during the reign of that Diony- 
ſis. After his death, as we have: ob ſerved, Dion's enemies 
occaſioned him to be recalled. His arbitrary principles 
were ſuitable for their purpoſe, and lie began to exerci!: 
them e a y on his return. 

At the ſame time calumnies and impeachments again 
Dion, were, as uſual, brought to the king. He was ac- 
cuicd of holding a private correſpondence with Theodoſes 
and Herachdes, tor the ſubverſion of the Monarchy ; and, 
indeed it is probable, that he entertained ſome hopes from 
the arrival of Plato, of leſſening the exceſſive power ot 
Dionyſius; or, at leaſt, of making him moderate and 
equitable in the uſe of it. Bendes, if he continued obſtinate, 

nd were not to be reclaimed, he was determined to depoſe 
1 and reſtore the commonwealth to the Sy ro 18; 
tor he preferred even the popular form of government to 
an abſolute monarchy, where a well- regulated ariſtocrac; 
could not be procured. 


* He wrote the hiſtories of Egy pt, Sicily, and the reign of Di. 
ſius. Cice 10 calls him t te PE tt y 1 uc yd: Jes: P. illus Thucyd Aus- 
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guch was the ſtate of affairs when Plato came into Sici ly. 
At firlt ke was received with the greateſt appearance of 
ndneſs, and he was conveycd from the coaſt in one of the 
king”s molt tplendid chariots. Even Dionyſus himſelf 
{acrificed to the gods in acknowledgment of his ſafe ar- 
cival, and of the honour and h appinefs they had by that 
means conferred on his kingdom. The people had the 
reuteſt hopes of a ſpeedy reformation. They 81. reed an 
Sf al decorum in the entertainments at court, and a ſo- 
g iety T 12 conduct of the courtiers; while the King an- 
wende Il to whom he gave audience, in a very obl: ging 
anner. The deſtre of lea: ning, a ind the ſtudy of philo 005 hy 
were become general; and the leveral apartments of the 
royal palace were like ſo many ſchools of geometricians, 
fall of the duſt in which the ſtudents deſcribe their mathe— 
matical figures. Not long after this, at a ſolemn ſacrifice 
in the citadel, wlien the herald prayed, as uſual, for the 
long 8 continuance of the government, Dionyfius ! is {aid to 
ha ve cried, 4 How long will you continue to curſe me?“ 
nis was an inexpreſſf.ble mort iſicat ion to Philiſtus and his 
po ty: if Plato, faid they, has already made ſuch a change 
in 1 king, his influence in time will be irreſiſtihle. 
[hey now no longer made their attacks on Dion ſepa- 
ately, or in private. T hey united in exclaiming againtt 
. aum, that he had faſcinated the king with the fone of 
* quencc and philoſophy, in order *0 obtain the kingdom 
tr his üſter's children. They repreſented it as a matter ot 
the preateſt indignity, that after the whole force of the 
At] 1e21ans had vainly invaded Sicily, and were ranquiſhed 
ind deſtroyed, without ſo much as being able to take Syra- 
A they ſhould now, by means of one ſophiſt, overturn 
ie EmPIre of Dionyſius. It was with indignation they 
Helield the deluded monarch 2 on by his infinua- 
dns to part with his guard of ten thouſand ſpearmen, to 
2 up a navy of four hundred galleys, to diſband an army 
of ten thouſand horſe, and many times that number of foot, 
in order that he might purſue an ideal happineſs in the 
Kcademy's and amuſe himſelf with theorems of pat 
while the ſubſtantial enjoyments of wealth and power were 
left to Dion and the children of Ariſtomache. 
By means of theſe ſuggeſtions Dion firſt incurred the ſu- 
ſpicion, and ſoon after the open diſpleaſure of Dionyſius. 


A letter of his was likewiſe intercepted, and privately 
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carried to the king. It was addreſſed to the Cartha-i;;,, 71 
agents, and directed them not to have their audience of tl Yrar 
king concerning the concluſion of the peace, unlefs he gun! 
preſent, and then every thing ſhould be ſettled as the, ec 
wiſhed, Timxus informs us, that after Dionyſius 5 of Pl 
ſhowed this letter to Philiſtus, and conſulted him won n. WW gh 
he over-reached Dion by a pretence of reconciliation, u u 
told him, that he was defirous their good 1 ohdertandy to g. 


might be renewed. After this, as he was one day walking 
alone with him by the wall of the caſtle, near the "M a, he Was 
ſhowed him the letter, and accuſed him of conſpiring | h! 
the Carthaginians againſt him. When Dion atte: ed and 
ſpeak in his own dete nce, Dionyſius refuſed to 1 hi | 
ad having forced him on board a veſſel, which lay tl. Fl. 
for the purpoſe, commanded the ſailors to ſet him alhore in 


Italy. bad 
When this was publicly knov- n, it was generally con. to b 
demned as tyrannical and cruel. The court was in nba | | A 


for the ladies of Dion's family; but the citizens par | 
freſh courage from the event: for they were in hopes t| 
the odium, which it would bring upon Dionyſus, and the 
general diſcontent that his government occaſioned, muylit 
contribute to bring about a revolution. Dionyhus ; 
ceived this with ſome anxiety, and thinking it necellary t0 
pacify the women and the reit of Dion's friends, he teh! 
them, that he was not gone into exile, but only ſent out vi 
the way for a time, that his obſtinacy might not draw un 
him a heavier punil . He allo allowed his frier TY 
two ſhips, that they might convey to him, in Peloponne! 

as much of his treaſure, and as many of his ſervants, 
they ſhould think fit: for Dion was a man of conſic _ ble 
property, and little inferior to the king in wealth or may 
mfcence. The moſt valuable part of his effects, toget! 
with preſents from the ladies, and others of his W it- 
ance, his friends conveyed to him; and the ſplendour et 
his fortune gained him great reſpeR among the Greeks. 
At the ſame time they conceived a high idea of the power 
of the tyrant, when an exile from his kingdom could 
make ſuch an appearance. 

Dionyſius now removed Plato into the citadel, under WW wa 
colour of kindneſs ; but in reality to ſet a guard upon lin, pu 
left he ſhould follow Dion, and proclaim to the world how WW no. 
injuriouſly he had been treated. 
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rant, by frequent converiation with the Pilsener, be— 
ran at laſt to conceive an affection for him; yet even that 


As wild beaſts become tame and tradtable by uſe, ſo the 


\ — 


Aection nad ſomething of the tyrant in it; tor he required 
Plato, in return, that he ſhould exciutvely confine his 
__ ang admiration to lum. On condition that he 
ald prefer his friendſhip to that of Dion, he was willing 
to give up the whole ac lininiftration into his hands. This 
n extravagant affection gave Plato an ſm. ll trouble - for it 
s accompani ied with petulance : | jeat ly, ; as the mn 
n! a ſubſiſts between the differe: wap ſexes has its qt arr: 
and reconcili ati ns. He expreſſed the ſtrongeſt d 
mne Plato's ſcholar, and to pro: ceed in the ftu: 
Lolophy 3 hut he expre! Ted it with reluctance in the p. 
ce of thoſe who wanted to divert him from his pu ke, 
end ſcemed as if he was in purſuit of ſomething he ought 
% be aſhamed of. 
As a war broke out ahout this time, he found it necct- 
to diſmiſs Plato; but he promiſd him, before his 
departure, to recal Dion the enſuing ſummer: however, 
did not keep his promiſe, but made the war he was 
10 aged 1 in his apology, and remitted to him the produc: 
or his eſtate. At the ſame time he deſired Plato to ac- 
quiclce in his apology, all, ring lim that he would fend for 
Dion on the commence nent of che peace; and he entreat- 
l, in the meanwhiy le, 1 at Dion would be pea ccable, and 
not tay or do any thing that miglut hurt his character a- 
on the Greeks. This Plato endeavoured to effe ct, by 
ke Pl ig Din in the academy in purſuit of phi! olophy. 
t Athens, Dion lived with an acquaintance, * P'S 
ne was Calippus. Put a piece of pleaſure ground, vehich 
0 pUrc chated, he gave, on his departure, to Spe Uulip pus, 
wü whom he had molt utually converſed. Speulippus, 
5 Lemon, in his poems called Syllis, 1: nforms us was a face- 
us companion, and had a turn for raillery; and Plato 
:3 defirous that Dion's ſeverity of manners might be 
bene by the pleaſantry of his converſation. When Plato 
anhited a chorus of boys at Athens “ Dion took upon 
F imfelf the management, and detrayed the expence. Plato 
was deſfirous that this munificence mi; ght procure him po- 
pularity, and on that account he read: ily gave up the ho- 
1vur of conducting the affair himſelf. 


* This was a dramatic enter tainment, exhibited with great e- 
pence and 11; agniſicence on the feaſt of Bacchus. 
. 
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Dion lie wilo viſited other cities, and converſed wit 
the principal Rateſmen, by whom he was publicly cute. 
tained. In his n manners 
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8 3 remittances, aud 
put his eſtate in the hands of his own ſtewards. HE 
ever, that his reputation might not luſter, through Plat 
mceuns, amongst the hiloſophen HE retainec d a number 
of learned men in his court; and being defirous to cut. 
ſuine them all in on {PuUtatio: n, lie fre quently was de 
6. 
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1 
, Arguments ne had learnt from Plato. He now wiſhed tur 1 
that pliloſopher again, and repentce that he had jo F 


availed Lin ſelf of his inſtructions. Like a tyraut, there ö | 
fore, whoſe deſires, however extra vagant, are imme. 0 
atcly to be complied with, he was violently bent on reca! 
ing him. "Vo effect this, he thought of every expedient, 
and at length prevaiied on A rchytas, and the re i of tlie | (2 


Pytha gorcan p 
7 is Prom? ſes, and to perſuade bun to re- | 7 


"1, C 1 1 He 
ilofophers, to pledge themſelves for tl 1 
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Hi 
turn to Sicily for it was Plato that firſt introduced tho!: n 
philoſe PU rs to Dio: vf! As. 
On their part, they ſent Archidemus to Plato, aud Dio— ö 

nyſius, at the ſame time, ſent ſome gall ys with fevcral | v. 

of his friends to join in their requeſt. The tyrant Ne- | 1 
wile wrote to him, and told him, m plain terms, 2 
Dion mutt expect no favour from Dil wi if Plato ſhould | 
Sonic into Sicily ; but upon his arrival, he might depend 
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on every thing he 2 ; Lion was alſo ſolicited by his 
iter and wits to prevail with Plato to gratity the tyrant, 
that he might no longer have an apology for the ſeverity 
Plato, therefore, as be lays lumtcit, 


8 

t his treatment 

. 5 s 8 
let fail the third time tor Sicily: 
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* 
of filver. Upon this Arxiſtippus, jeſting among the reſt 
of the ohiloſophers, told them, he had ſomething extra- 
Ordinary, likewiſe, to progno licate. Being catreated to 
| lake it known, 4 forcice,” ſaid he, “ that in a ſhort time, 
« there will be a quarrel between Dionylius and Plato.“ 
Soon after this, Di. myſius foid Dion's eſtate, and con- 
verted the muney to his own uſe. Plato was removed 
from his apartment in the palace-gardens, and placed 
within the purlicus of the guards, who had long hated 


2 
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and even ſought to kill him, on a ſuppoſition that he 8. 


viſed the tyrant to lay down his government, and diſband 


his army. 

Archytas, who had engaged for Plato's ſafety, when 
he underſtood his danger, Tent a galley to demand him; 
and the tyrant, to palliate his enmity, previous to his de- 
rarture, made pompous entertainments. At one of them, 
however, he could not help lay ing, 6 1 ſuppoſe, Plato 
„hen you return to your companions in the academy 
« my faults will often be the lubject of your converſa. 
„tion.“ © I hope,” anſwered Plato, „ we ſhall never be 
* {0 much at a loſs for ſubjects in the academy, as to talk 
„% of you.” Such are the circumſtances which have bee 
mentioned concerning Plato's departure; but they are 10! 
perfectly conſiſtent with Plato's own account. 

Dion being offended, not only with theſe things, but » 
jome intelligence he had before received concerning it 
wife, which is alluded to in Plato's letter to Dioryhus, 
vpenly wes himſelf his enemy. The affair was this 
Plato, on his return to Greece, was defired by Dionyſin 
privately to coals It Dion, whether he would be averſe t 
his wite's marrying another man; for there was a report, 
whether true, or the invention of his enemies, that his 
matrimonial ſtate was not agrecable to him, and that there 
was a coolneſs betwixt him and Arete. After Plato had 
conſulted Dion on the affair, he wrote to Dionyſius, and 
though he ſpoke in plain terms of other matters, he 1c. 
tioned this in a manner that could only be 1ntellig1ble t 
the king. He told him, that he had talked with Pian on 
the buſineſs, and that he would certainly reſent it if any 
ſuch attempt were made. 

While any proſpe&t of an accommodation remain, 
Dionyſius took no further ſteps in the affair; but when 
that proſpect was gone, and Plato once more had left 
Sicily in diſpleaſure, he compelled Arete to marry 11- 
mocrates ; and in this inftance, he fell ſhort even of th. 
juſtice and lenity of his father. When Philoxenus, 
who had married his ſiſter Theſte, was declared his enemy, 
and fled through fear out of Sicily, Dionytius ſent for his 
filter, and reproached her with being privy to her hut- 
band's eſcape, without letting him know it. Theſte au— 
ſwered, without fear or heſitation, Do you think me, 
« Dionyſus, ſo bad a wife, or ſo weak a woman, that 


„if I had known of my huſband's flight, I would nv! 
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© have accompanied him, and ſhared in the worſt of his 
« fortunes? Indeed I was ignorant of it. And I aſſure 
you, that I ſhould eſteem it a higher honour to be called 
« the wife of Philoxenus the exile, than the ſiſter of Dio— 
« nyſius the tyrant,” The king, it is ſaid, admired ber 
ſpirited anſwer: and the Syracuſans honoured her ſo much, 
that ſhe retained her princely retinue after the diſſolution 
of the tyranny ; and the citizens, by public decree, at- 
tended the ſolemnity of her funeral. This is a digreſſion, 
but it may have its uſe. 

Dion, now, thought of nothing but war. Plato, how- 
ever, was againſt it; partly on account of the hoſpitable 
fivours he had received from Diony ſius, and partly be- 
cauſe of the advanced age of Dion. Speuſippus, and 
the reſt of his friends, on the other hand, encouraged 
him to reſcue from ſlavery his native Sicily, that ftretched 
forth her hands towards him, and would certainly receive 
him with every expreſſion of joy. Speufippus, when he 
attended Plato into Sicily, had mixed more with the pco- 
ple, and learnt their ſentiments with regard to the govern— 
ment. At firſt, indeed, they were reſerved, and ſu— 
ipeted him for an emiſſary of the tyrant's : but by de- 
grees, he obtained their confidence. In ſhort, it was the 
voice, the prayer of the people, that Dion would come, 
though without either army or navy, to their relief, and 
lend them only his name and his preſence againſt the ty- 
rant, Dion was encouraged by theſe repreſentations; and 
the more effectually to conceal his intentions, he raiſed 
what forces he was able by means of his friends. He 
was aſſiſted in this by many ſtateſmen and philoſophers, 
amongit whom was Endemus, the Cyprian (on occaſion 
of whoſe death Ariſtotle wrote his dialogue on the ſoul), 
and Timonides, the Leucadian. Theſe engaged in his 
intereſt Miltas the Theſſalian, who was ſkilled in divina- 
tion, and had been his fellow-academician, But of all 
thoſe whom the tyrant had hamſhed, which were no fewer 
than a thouſand, no more than twenty-five gave in their 
names for the ſervice. The reſt, for want of ſpirit, 
would not engage in the cauſe. The general rendezyous 
was in the iſland of Zacynthus ; and here, when the little 
army was aſſembled, it did not amount to eight hun- 
dred men“. But they were men who had ſignalized 

: Diodorus enlarges with great propriety on the extraordinary 
ſpirit and ſucceſs of this enterpriſe, Lib. xvi. 
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themiclves in the grea teſt engagements; they were in 
perfect diſcipline, and inu red to hardſhi; p; in courage and 
conduct ws had no {uperio rs in the army; in ſhort, chey 
were ſuch 2 as were | ke! y tO ſerve the cauſe of Dio. 
in animating, by ther example, thoſe who came to bis 
itandard in Sicily. 

Yet theſe men, when they underſtood that they * 
to be led againſt Dionyſius, were d. fheartened, and con 
demned the raſh reſentment of Dion ; the conlequence wu 
which they looked upon as certain rum. Nor were "the v 
leſs offended with their commanders, and theſe who had 
enliſted them, becauſe they had conceaicd the defign of 
the ſervice. But when Dion, in a public ſpeech, alter 
ſhowing them the feeble itate of Dionyſius's government, 
told them 8 that he conſidered them ra * as fo many Cu- 
cers whom he carried to head the people of Sicily, already 
prepared. to revolt, than as private men; and w hen Alc: 
menes, w ben In birth aud re putation, wa « the e principal man 
in Achaia, had concurred in the addreſs of Dion, and joined 
in the expedition, they then were ſatisfied. 

It was now about midſummer, the Eteſian winds“ pre- 
railed at fea, and the moon was at the full, when Lion 
prepared a magnificent {a Critic to Pole 1 marched 
in proceſſion to the t emp! i with his men under arms. 
After the ſacrifice, he gave them a feaſt in the race-greun 
of the Zacynthiaus. The) were atoniſhed at the quan- 
tity of gold and filver plate that was exhibited on this oc 
caſion, ſo far above the ordinary fortunes of a private 
man; and they concluded, th at a perſon of ſuch opulenc 
would not at a late period of life, expoſe himſelf to dan: 
gers, without a fair proſpect of ſuccele, and the certain 
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ealt wind. Aguils in aſlute medi mult nenen, el Etuis wocalur. HH: 
Nat. lib, xvii. cp. 34. He tells us when the Winde 02g \V1!!, 
l p ; 
Flotus incipianl, ibid. lib. xviii. c. 28. And when they end: Desine 
Sato Callud. Oe. A. * Si a, zum tinet go, exoritur Natali, 
Firſia' que defirunt, ibid. Uh. x viii. cap. 31. Thus it icems, ar the 
Laſt about two months (Pliny m anoth er place ys forty days, lib. 12. 
cap. 47.), and the rehet of ſuch gales in that ſcaſon is pla inly pro- 
vidential Ariſtotle accounts tor them from the convexity of the 
earth. 
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1 
this Occaſion. Au cag le nate 
his ruards, and, after 1 t with it, dropt it in the 
Ca, The waters of the ca, at the foot of the citadel, 
were fresh og ne whole d ty, as pi Ny appeared to every 
one that Ta te 1 them. He h: id pigs farrowed pertect in 
all their other parts, but without ears. 'The Jon lers in- 
| this as an omen of rebellion and revolt: 

deople, they laid, would no longer "Pts ar to tlie man- 
dates of th. N The freſhneſs of the ſea-water im- 
| - Seracuſans, after the ir harſh and ſevere 
treatizonts would eajoy milder and better ee 1 
engle was the miniſter OL 2 and the javel in an enſig 
of power and government: mus the father of the 18 
nad deitined the ov: e e and abolition of the tyranny. 
Vheſe things we have from 'I'hcopompus, 
in's ſoldiers were conveyed! in two traniports. "Theſe 
wers becom pauied hs -nother ſmaller veſſel, and two more 

 thurty- Cars. Refde the arms of th fe who attended 
* We took with him two the miand ſhields, a large quan 
tity of darts and javelins, and a conſiderable ſup; ly of 
Proviſions, that nothing might pe wanting n ti ne expe. di- 
5 ; for they put off to the main fea, becauſe they did 
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2 
t think it fafe to coaſt it along, being informe ed that 
Philitue was ſtationed off Japygia to watch their mo— 


tions. Having ſailcd with a centle wind about twelve 
— 
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* This ſuperſtition prevailed no leſs. amonglt the Roman that 
among the Greeks. See the Lite ot Prue vs, 
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days, on the thirteenth they arrived at Pachynus, a pro. 
montory in Sicily. There the pilot adviſed Dion to land 
his men immediately; for if they once doubled the cape, 
they might continue at ſca a long time before they could 
have a gale from the ſouth at that ſeaſon of the year, Bu: 
Dion, who was afraid of making a deſcent too near tlie 
enemy, and choſe rather to make good his landing I 
ſome remoter part of the iſland, doubled the cape not. 
withſtanding. They had not ſailed far before a ſtrong gal 
from the north and a high fea drove them quite off Sicily, 
At the ſame time there was a violent ſtorm of thunder 
and lightning; for it was about the riſing of Arcturus; 
and it was accompamed with ſuch dreadful rains, aid 
the weather was, in every refpe&t, ſo tempeſtuous, that 
the aſfrighted ſailors knew not where they were, till they 
found thenifelves driven by the violence of the ſtorm to 
Oereina on the coaſt of Africa. This craggy iſland was 
ſurrounded with ſuch dangerous rocks, tliat they narrowly 
eſcaped being daſhed to pieces; but by working hard 
with their poles they kept clear, with much difficulty, till 
the ſtorm abated, They were then informed by a velle!, 
which accidentally came up with them, that they were at 
the hcad of what is called the Great Syrtis “. In this hor- 
rible ſituation they were further diſheartened by finding 
themſelves becalmed ; but, after beating about for ſome 
time, a gale ſprung up ſuddenly from the ſouth. On this 
unexpected change, as the wind increaſed upon them, 
they made all their ial, and, imploring the affiſtance of 
the gods, once more put off to fea in queſt of Sicily. 
Aſter an eaſy pailage of five days, they arrived at Minoa, 
a ſmall town in Sicily , belonging to the Carthagimans. 
Synalus , a friend of Dion's, was then governor of the 
place, and as he knew not that thus little fleet belonged 
to Dion, he attempted to prevent the landing of his men. 
The ſoldiers leapt out of the veſſels in arms, but killed 
none that oppoſed them; for Dion, on acccount of his 
friendſhip with Synalus, had forbidden them. However, 
they ran in one body with the fugitives into the town, and 
thus made themſelves maſters of it. When Dion and 
the governor met, mutual ſalutations paſſed betweeu 


# Not far from Tr poly. 
+ On the ſouth coaſt, 
? Diodorus calls him Pyralus. 
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them, and the former reſtored him lus town unhurt. Sy- 
nalus, in return, entertained his ſoldiers, and fupplied him 
M 


with nece!ltaries. 


filed with eighty ſhips for Italy, and this abſence of his 


7 

S . * . * . 
Dion invited his men to refreſh themſelves for ſome time 
after their fatigues at ſea, they thought of nothing but 


aking a proper ule of the preſent momeut, and called 
upon bim, with one voice, to lead them to Syracuſe: he, 
therefore, left his uſeleſs arms aud baggage with Synalus, 
nd having engaged him to tranſmit them to him at u 
proper opportunity, marched for Syracuſe. TWo hundred 
of the Agrigentine cavalry, who inhabited the country 
zbout Ecnomus, immediately revolted, and joined him in 
his march, and theſe were followed by the inhabitants of 
Gela. 

Fhe news of his arrival ſoon reaching Syracuſe, Timo- 
crates, who had married Dion's wife, and was appointed 
regent in the abſence of Dionyſus, immediately deſpatched 
letters to acquaint him with the event. In the meanwhile 
ne applied himſeif to prevent all tumults in the city, for 
the people were greatly auimated on the report of Dion's 
arrival, though the uncertainty they were under as yet 
kept them quiet. & ſingulac accident happened to the 
courier who was dejpatched with letters for Dionyſius. 
As te was paſling through the territory of Rhegium to 
Cattion;u, where the tyrant then was, he met an acquaint- 
ance or his returning home with a newWyũ offered ſacrifice, 
and having taken a little of the fleſh for his own uſe *, he 
made the deit of his way. At night, however, he found 
it neceſſary to take a little reit, and retired to fleep in a 
wood by the fide of the road. A wolf, allured by the 
{mell of the fleth, came up while he was aſleep, and car- 
ried it off, together with the bag of letters to which it 
was faſtened, When the courier awaked, he ſought a 
long time to no purpoſe for his deſpatches, and being de- 
termined not to face Dionyſus without them, he abſconded. 
Thus it was a conſiderable time after, and from other 
hands, that Dionyſius was informed of Dion's arrival in 
Sicily. 


* To carry home part of the victim, and to give part of it to auy 
perſon that the bearer met, were acts of religion. 
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Dion, in his march, was joined by the Camarinæ an“ 
and many revolters trom the territory of pe The 
Leontines ag ampanians, who, with Fimocratcs, guarded 
the Epipole, being miſicd by a report deſig znedly prop. 
gated by Dion, that he intended to attack their cities lrſt. 
quitted : their preſent atio ly and went to take care of th: 
Own concerns. Dion being informed of this, while be 
la near Acre, lecamped in the night, 


111 


and came to the 
river Anapus, which is at the dünner of ten {urlon::; 
from the city. There he halted, and facriticed by t 
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intormed him that the gods gave a promiſe of victory, 


he had hin nſelf Homed a garlaud at the ſacrifice, 
that were preſent jamediately did the fame. IIe 
now joined by about five thouſand, who were, indecd, il 
turnithed with arms; but their courage ſup] 7 that de. 
heieney “. When be gave orders to march, Lil 1 
the word, and they ruſhed forward with le bs 
. ons of | joy. 'The moſt conſiderable citizens ft 855 | 

, dreiicd all in white, met hit at the gates. The 
8 fell w ich great fury on Dionyſ us's pay bu 
particular they ſeized his ſpies, a ſet of wretches hated b 
gods and men, who went about the city to collec the len. 
timents of the inhabitants, in order to communicate th: 


ry 1 } * % : L Y * 
o the tyrant. Theſe were the firſt that ſuffered, be! 
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knoched down wherever they were met. When Dimoc 
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found that he could not jo the garrllon in the Citadel, 


he fied on horſcback out of the c: ty, and ſpread a general 
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en 
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0 wh : ; 
terror ang dilim: ay where he paſſed; magnifying all Ut 
whue the forces of Dion, that it . wo appear 2 


light . agaiaſt which he was unable to defend t 
place. 

Dion now made his public entry into the towu: he we 
dreſſed in a magnificent e it of armour, his brother Me- 
gacles march ing on th right band, Ss Cabppu s the 


. 
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Atl, enian on the left, with garlands on their Leads „He 
was followed by an hundred foreign ſoldiers, who were 
his body-g guard; and after theſe marched the reſt of the 
army in proper order, under the conduct of their 1e- 
ſpective officers. The Syracuſans looked upon this pro- 
ctihon as ſacred. They conſidered it as the triumphal 
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* Diodorus ſays he was ſoon joined hy 26,000 and that when + 
reached Syracule, he had not tewer than 50,000, 
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When Dion entered at the Maeuitidian Jate, ſilence was 
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fore their doors, fcattered flow: rs on hi, 


lead, and offered up their prayers to him as to their tute- 
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At firſt it was confidered by the ſoothiayers as a good 
omen, that Dion, when he addr Mz q the people, tad un— 
der his feet the ſtately edifice which Dionyſus had erect- 
„4; but upon a t 11th t 1113 edifice 3 vol he 
had been declarec | | 
N! cnfive that his 
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reſted it with a ſtrong wall. 
Dionyſius arrived from Italy, aue 
tue ſea, Dion, at the ſame hey 

tie arms and amwunition he had left with 8 Theſe he 

attributed e the citizens, as far as « they would go 

he reſt at Arber themſelves as well as they were able; and 

a exprel fled the ateolk alacrity for the ſervice. Diony- 4 


ſfius, at firſt fent agents in a private manner to Dion, to 
tiy what terms mi, ht be made with them. Dton refuted 


58 


1 
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Phe zrecyges was the firſt who invented dials to mark the hour of 
the day, about three hundred years after the time of Homer. But 


before his time the Phenicians had contrived a dial in the iſle Os 
©:yr05, Which deſcrihed the ſolſtices. 
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to hear any overtures in private. The Syracuſans, le 
told them, were now a free people ; and what they had 
to offer muſt be addreſſed to them in pub lie. Upon this 
they made ſpecious prepoſals to the citizens, promiſed 
them an abatement of their taxes, and an exemption from 
jerving in the wars, even though thoſe wars thould be un— 
dertaken by their own approbation. The Syract iſans 
held theſe propoſals 1 in deriſion; and Dion anſwered, tha 

it would be in vain for Dionyſius to ſpeak of terms with 

out reſigning, in the ſirſt place, the regal 1 
and that it he took this meaſure, he might depen d on a) 

the good offices ſo near a relation mig ht be inchned to 


8 
do him; ; at leaſt in every thing that was juſt and reafo; 


able. Di. nyſius ſeemed to conſent to theſe terms; and 
again ſent his agents to deſire that a deputation of tlic 
Syracuiaus 1 would attend him in the citadel, in _ t 
icttle articles for the public tranquillity, He aſſured 
them that he had ſuch to offer them as they could not but 
cept; and that on the other hand, he was equally « 

ing to come into ſuch as they had to offer him. Dio n, 
therefore, {elected a number of the citizens for this depu U- 
tation; and the general report from the citadel w' 
that Dionyſius would reſigu his authority in a e 
manner. 

Thie, however, was no more than a ſtratagem to am 
the Syracuſans. The deputies no ſooner arrived than 
they were impriſoned ; and early next morning, after he 
had plied the mercenanes with wine, he ordered them tc 
faily out and attack the wall which had been built by 
Dion. This unexpected aſſault was carried on with great 
vigour by the barbarians. They broke through the 
works, and falling with great impetuoſity aud loud 
ſhouts on the Syracuſans, foon put them to flight. 
Dion's foreign troops took the alarm, and kaftened to 
their relief; but the precipitate flight of the citizens dit- 
ordered their ranks, and rendered it difficult for them to 
give any effectual aſſiſtance. Dion percciving that 1 
this tumult, his orders could not be heard, inſtructed 
them by his example, and charged the thickeſt of the 
enemy. The battle, where he fought in perſon, was 
fierce and bloody. He was known to the enemy as well 
as to his own party; and they ruſhed with the utmoſt 
violence to the quarter where he fought. His age, in- 
deed, rendered hun unfit for ſuch an engagement, but he 


2 0 


maintained the fight with great vigour, and cut in picces 
many of the enemy that attacked him. At length he was 
woun, ded in the head with a lance; his ſhield was pic erced 
through in many places with the darts and ſpears that were 
levelled againſt him; and his armour no longer fiſting 
the blows he received i in this cloſe engagement, he fell to 
the ground. He was immediately carried off by his ſol- 
. and leaving the command to Timonides, he rode 
about the city to rally the fugitives. Soon after he 
proug ht a detachment of foreign ſoldiers, which he had 
to guard the Achradina, as a freſh reſerve againſt the 
8 . This, however, was unneceſſary. Ihey had 
placed their whole hopes of retaking the city in their firſt 

Ally, and finding ſo powerful a reſiſtance, tatig rued with 
the action, they retreated into the citadel. As ſoon as 
they began to fall back, the Greek ſoldiers bore hard upon 
them, and purſued them to the walls. Dion loſt levent y- 
four men, and a very great number of the enemy fell in 
this action. The victory was ſo important, that the Syra- 
uſans rewarded each of the foreign ſoldiers with a hun— 
ircd minæ, and Dion was preſented by his army with a 
crown of gold. 

Soon after this, meſſengers came from Dionyſius with 
letters to Dion from the women of his family. Belides 
thele, there was one in{cribed “ Hipparinus to his father 

Dion.“ For this was the name of Dion's ſon. Ti- 
meeus ſays, indeed, that he was called Aretzus, from his 
mother Arete; but I think credit is rather to be given to 
Timonides, who was his friend and fellow-ſ{oldier. The 
relt of the letters, which were read openly before the 
Syracuſans, contained various ſolicitations and entreatics 
from the women. The letter which appeared to come 
trom Hipparinus, the people, out of reſpect to the father, 
would not have ſuffered to be opened in public; but Dion 
inſiſted that it ſhould be fo. It proved to be a jetter from 
Dionyſius himſelf, directed indeed to Dion, but in reality | 
addreiſed to the people of Syracuſe; for though it carried j 
the air of requeſt and apology, it had an obvious tendency 
to render Dion obnoxious to the citizens. He reminded 
him of the zeal he had formerly ſhown for his ſervice ; he 
tireatened him through his deareſt connections, his liter, 
his ſon, and his wife; and his menaces were followed by 
the moſt paſſionate entreaties, and the moſt abject lamenta- 


tions, But the moſt trying part of his addreſs was that 
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where he entreated Dion not to deſtroy the governmer 
and give that freedom to his inveterate enemics by muy 
of which they would pr oſecute him to death, but to re. 
tain the reg 4] power himſelf, for the protection of his 4. 
mily and friends. 

"This letter did not produce thoſe ſentiments in 
people which it ſhould naturally have done. Inftead 
exciting admiration of that noble firmneſs and macrnni. 
mity, w chich could prefer the public utility to the tender 
pr. Jeate connections, it oCc: aſioned jealouſies and fears 
The people faw, or thought they ſaw, that Dion was un 
der an ablolate nec eflity of being favourable to Di: 
tus. They already began to with for another Fen ira 
and it was with pecular ſatisfaction they heard of the ar- 
rival of Herachdes. This Heraclides, who had been ba. 
mined by the tyrant, had once a diſtinguiſhed command 7 
the army, and was a man of conliderable military abillt 
but irreſolute, inconſtant, and particularly unſteady when 
he h ad : colle awue I Comma d. He nad, {or C tin | 
fore, had a difference with Dion in P cleponi \c{us, and thei 
fore: reſolved on his own ſtrength to make war on Dio | 
{1v; 8. Wen he arrived a OY; TY ale, he to! md the t 
cloſe beſieg. 12 and the Syrac uſans el ated with the ir fuc 
His fir ſt object „therefore was to court the pe: op! e, a0 | 
this purpoſe he had all the neceflary rale uts; an mi | 
addreſs, aud that kind of flattery which is {9 grat« fat to! 
multitude, This buſineſs was the more caſy to hun 
forbid Gn E gravity of Dion was thought too havuglity tor a 
popula; tate; beides, the OY racuſans , already mn Cn: Tm 
fuce of: 3, A med the ſp mt of a tree people, thought 
not, in reality, their freed om. Thus they couve = he 
ſelves without any ſurmoens, and appointed Heracl. 
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their admiral ; indeed, when Dion remonſtrated agalnt 


CI 


that procceding, and ſhowed them that by thus conflitutios 


1 


Heraclides admiral, they ſuperſeded the office of gene: 
which they had before conferred on him, with ſome 
reluctance they deprived Heraclides of the commiſſion 
they had given him. When this affair was ſettled, De. 
invited Heraclides to his houſe, and gently expo! Qula 
with him on the impropriety of attending to a pune: 
of honour, at a time when the leaſt znattention to = 
common cauſe might be the ruin of the whole, He thea 


o 6 W 
called an aſſembly, appointed Heraclides admiral, and 
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prevailed with citizens to allow him ſuch a guard as 
they had before granted to himielt. Heraclides treated 
Dion it 51 al the 4p Aranlce „ reipect, ack! 10 cdg red 
kis obligations to him, an d feemed attentive to his com— 
mands; but in private, he corrupted. the people, and en- 
couraged a Ipn it of mutiny and diſſatisfaction; ſo that 
Dion was involved in contmual diſturbances and diſquict. 

I! he adviſed that Dionyſus ſhould b e permitted to make 
his retreat in f. ety, he was cenſured as deſigniug to favour 
and protect him; if, to avoid thoſe ſuſpicions „ he was for 
con! nuing the ie C, he was accuicd of protratting the 
war, that he might the longer retain his command, and 
keep the cit1z ens in ſubjection. 

There was in the city one Solis, infamous for his inſo— 
lence and villany, who thought the perfection of liberty 
was the licentioufneſs of [pecch. This fellow openly at- 
tacked D 1 and told the pe oP le in pub lic aſtembly, that 
they had only changed the attention of a drunken and 
dilfolote tyr 125 for the crafty vigilance of a ſober maſter. 
lnmediately after this, he [ft the aitembly, and next day 
was ſcen running naked through the krete 3, as if from 

omebody that puriued him, with his head and face co- 
vered with blood, In this condition he ran into the mar- 
e and told the people that he had bcen aſ- 
laulted by Dion's foreign ſoldiers; at the fame time ſhow- 
ing them a wound in his head, which, he laid, they 
nad given him. Dion, upon this, was generally con- 
deraned, and accuſed of filencing the people by ſanguinary 
methods: he came, however, before this. irregular and 
tumultuous a dembly, in his own vindication, and made 
t appear, that this Solis was brother to one of Dionyfius's 
gu 4 and that he had been engaged by him to raiſe a 
tumult 1 in the city; the only ref. \urce the tyrant had now 
left Being that of exciting diulentrons amongſt the peo- 
ple. Ihe ſurgeons 5 who examined the wound, found 
that it was not occaſioned by any violent blow. The 
wounds made by weapons are 8 deepeit in the 
middle; but this was both ſuperficial, and of an equal 
depth from one end to the other; beſides, being ditcon- 
* nous, it did not appear to be the eficct of one - inciſion, 
but to have been made at different times, probably as he 
was belt able to endure the pain. At the ſame time there 
were ſome who depoſed, that having ſeen Soſis running 


naked and wounded, and being informed by him, that 
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he was flying from the purſuit of Dion's foreign ſold 
who had juit then wounded him, they haſted to take th 
purſuers ; that, however, they cou 1a meet with no {1 
perſons, but found a razor ly ing een a hollow Ito n 
the place from whence they had obſerved him come, 
theſe circumitances made ſtrongly againſt him: but when 
his own ſervants gave evidence, that he went out of hi, 
houſe alone before day-light, with a razor in his hz, 
Dion's accuſers withdrew, The people, by a general vote, 
condemned Soſis to die, and were once more reconciled 1; 
D:on, 

N eleſs their jealouſy of his ſoldiers remaind, 
And as the war was now principally c arried on by {e: 
Philiſtus btn come to the ſupport of Dionyſius, with x 
conſiderable fleet from Japyg gia, they did not fee the necel. 
ſity of retaining in their lervice tho ſe Greeks who were 19 
ſeamen, and muſt depend for protection on the naval force 
Their confidence in their own ſtrength was likewiſe greatly 
increaſed by an advantage they dad gained at fea agiin 
Philiſtus, whom they uled in a ver y barbarous 1 0 


- 
— 
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Ephorus relates, tha, after his ſhip was taken, he flew hin 
ſelf. But Timonides, who attended Dion from the beg 
ning of the wary writing to Speuſippus the philoſopher, g.! 

the ſtory thus : Philiftus's oalley having run aground, ke 
was taken priſoner alive; and after being di farmed as 
ſtripped, was expoſed naked, though an old man, to every 
kind of inſult, They afterwards cut off his head, and or- 
dered their children to drag his body through the Achra- 
dina, and throw it into the quarry. Timteus repreſents 
the indignity offered his remains to be ſtill greater. Th 
boys, he ſays, tied a rope about his lame leg, and 
dragged him through the city, the Syracuſans, in the 
meanwhule, inſulting over his carcaſs, . when they fav 
him tied by the leg who had ſaid, It wvould ill become Dia- 
nyfius to fly from his throne by the ſwifineſs of his horſe, aubic!) 
be ought never to quit till he was dragged from it by the 
heels. Philiſtus, however, tells us, that this was not ſaid 
to Dionyſius by himſelf, but by another. It is plain, at 
the ſame time, that Timzus takes every occaſion, from 
Philiſtus's known adherence to arbitrary power, to load 
him with the keeneſt reproaches. Thoſe whom he in— 
jured are in ſome degree excuſable, if, in their reſentment, 
they treated him with indignities after death. But 
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wherefore ſhould his biographers, whom he never injured, 
and who have had the benefit of his works; wherefore 
hould they exhibit him, with all the exaggerations of ſcur- 
lit v, in thoſe ſcenes of diſtreſs to which fortune ſometimes 
reduces the beſt of men? On the other hand, Ephorus is 
10 leſs extravagant in his encomiums on Philiſtus. He 
\n0ws well how to throw into ſhades the foibles of the hu- 
man character, and to give an air of piaulibility to the 
moſt indefenſible conduct; but, with all his eloquence, 
with all his art, he cannot reſcue Philiſtus from the impu— 
tation of being the moſt ſtrenuous aflertor of arbitrary 
dower, of being the fondeſt follower and adnurer of the 
uxury, the magniticcnce, the alliance of tyrants, Upon 
the whole, he who neither defends the principles of Phi— 
liſtus, nor inſults over his misfortunes,. will belt diſcharge 
the duty of the hiſtorian, 

After the death of Philiſtus, Diony ſius offered to ſurren- 
Jer the citadel to Dion, together with the arms, proviſions, 
and ſoldiers, and an advance of five months pay, on con- 
dition that he might be permitted to retire into Italy, and 
there enjoy the revenues of Gyata, a fruitful tract of coun- 
try in the territory of Syracule, reaching from the ſea to 
the middle of the country, Dion refuſing to negotiate on 
nis 0Wn account, referred the ambaſſadors to the Syracu- 
ins; and as they expected that Dionyſius would ſhortly 
come alive into their hands, they were diſmiſſed without 
audience. Upon this, the tyrant, leaving his eldeſt ſon 
A pollocrates to defend the citadel, embarked with his moſt 
valuable treaſures and a few ſelect friends, and, failing with 
a fair wind, eſcaped Heraclides the admiral. 

Phe tyrant's eſcape greatly exaſperated the people 
againſt Heraclides; and, in order to appeaſe them, he 
propoſed by Hippo, one of the orators, that there ſhould 
be an equal diviſion of lands; alleging, that equality 
was the firſt foundation of civil liberty, and that poverty 
and ſlavery were ſynonymous terms. At the ſame time 
tat he ſupported Hippo in the promotion of this ſcheme, 
he encouraged the faction againſt Dion, who oppoſed it. 
At length he prevailed with the people not only to paſs 
this law, but to make a decree, that the pay of the fo- 
reign ſoldiers ſhould be topped, and new commanders 
choſen, that they might no longer be ſubje& to the ſe- 
vere diſcipline of Dion. Thus, like the patient, who, 
alter a lingering ſickneſs, makes too raſh a uſe of the 
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firſt returns of health, and rejects the ſober and oral; (ta. 
regimen of his phyfician, the Citizens, who had long la. at 
bourcd under the yoke of flavery, took too precipitate Tere. bor 
to freedom, and refuſed the lalutary countels and cond L 


of their dehlverer. 
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ſpace of fifteen days, there wer e the moſt dreadtul thn. WW uw 
ders, and the moit alarming Predigt. Thie religicus be 
fears that theſe prodigics excited, made theſe pe op Ce- dit 
Cline the choo ing U of officers. When the weather grew mor pat 
ſerene, the orators ag: tn echorted them to _— to tlie Wy 
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which he had been acc! omca, ſudde aly broke hom 


yoke, and running furio ul» into the alembly, drove the 


J 
people in great « diſorder betore him from thence, wat 2 


down all that ſtood in lis way he ran over that part © 
75 
. 1 Fry 
city which afterwards fell into the en myꝰs hands. 1 


Syracuſans, howevc wed regardiels, f theſe things, elected Hus. 
ny of Re ' ee WHOM Vas Heraclides. At te 
ſame time they privatcly acareured to draw off Dio! 
men; pron ling, if they Wale dctett him, to make them 
citizens of Syracuſe. But the ſoldiers were Faithful to their 
general, and placing him in = middle of a batttalion, 
marched out of the city. They did not, on this occi enz 
offer any violence to the inhab itants, but they ſevercly te. 
proac ched them for their ra neſs and ingr atitude. Te 
ſmallneſs of their number, and their declining to ache en- 
ſively, NU the citizens. on the view of cutting then of be- 
fore they e {ic apt d Guat of the city; and with 

fell upon their rear. Dion was here 1 in a great 62 lemmas | 
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the torrent of the populace, agitated d driven for warez 
Dy the ſcditious breath of the orators, was not to be ftopp-d 
y perſuaſion. He, theretore, ket = his men te 


ES with ſhouts aud clathing of arms, but nat © 
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4? * : 
(tack them. The Syracuſans, upon this, fled imme— 


nat ly throu!: gl the ſtreets, thouz ch 110 one purt; ned then 13 
er Dion tetreate 4 with his men into the territories of the 
Leontines. 

The very you en laughed at the new officers for this 
owardly flight ; and the latter, to recover their reputa- 
5000 ordered the citizens to arms, purtued Dion, and came 
ap with bim as he was pailing r a river. A ſkirmith began 

tween the c avalry ; but when the +2 found Dion no lot nyer 
Ul {noted tO bear thetic indigniti (C5 Wy ith h1s uiaal paternal 
natie nce; when they Sher ved him drawing up his men for 
_ with all the cagernets of ſtrong; relfn tmcnt, they 
once more turned their pe acks, and, with the loſs of ſome 
fe 50 fled to the city in a more diſgraceful and more 
coward! y Manner than before. 

The Leontines received Dion in a very honourable man- 
ner, gave money to his ſoldiers, and made them free of 
ter city, They alſo ſent meſſengers to Syracuſe with re- 
quit tions, that his men might have juſtice done them, and 
receive che ir pa 1 The Sy racuſans, in return, ſent other 
mellengers, with impeachmer its againſt Dion: but when 
the matter was debated at Leontiur m, in full aſſembly of 
the allies, they evidently appeared to be in fault. They 
rudy ncvertheleſs, to Rand to the award of this aſſem- 
by; tor he recent recovery of their liberties had t 
them inſolent, and the popular power was without control; 
their very commanders being no more than fervile —— 
tuts on the multitude, > 

About this time Dionyſius ſent a fleet under Nypſius, 
the p Neopolitan, * with 2 rviſions and Pay for the garriſon 
in the eitadel. Te Syr: 1cuſans ove rcame him, and took 
ur © a his ſhips; but they made an ill uſe of their ſucceſs. 

Lite of all diſcipline, they celebrated the victory with 


We mutt riotous ex tre VATancez à d at a time w hen they 
+ pb elyes 4. 
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HUTIVE ENREINIELVES. ITC ure of tak: ng yr A citadel, they. lott 
Ute « 37 pet oblerving their diſorder, their night- 
ends and debauches, in whicl h their commanders, either 
rom inelin jätion, or through fear of offending them, were 


as Ueeply engaged as themſelves, {ook advantage of this 
op rtuvity, broke through thcir walls, and expoſed the 
City to the violence and deprec dation of his ſoldiers. 

Phe Syracuſans at once perceived their folly and their 
m:sfortune but the latter, in their preſent confuſion, 
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was not eaſy to be redreſſed. The ſoldiers made dreadf,; 
havock in the city: they demolihed the fortifications, py: 
the men to the ſword, and dragged the women and chil. 
dren ſhrieking to the citadel. The Syracuſan officers he. 
ing unable to ſeparate the ciuzens from the enemy, or to 
draw them up in any order, gave up all for loſt. In thi; 
ſituation, while the Achradina itfelf was in danger of being 
taken, they naturally turned their thoughts on Dion; bit 
none had the courage to mention a man whom all had in. 


jured, In this emergency a voice was heard from the ca. 


valry of the allies, crying, © Send for Dion and his Pe. 
* ponneſians from Leontium.*? His name was no ſooner 
mentioned than the people ſhouted for joy. With tears 
they implored that he might once more be at their head: 
they remembered his intrepidity in the moſt trying dangers: 
they remembered the courage that he ſhowed himſelf, and 
the confidence with which he inſpired them when he led 
them againſt the enemy, Archonides and Teleſides from 
the auxiliaries, and Hellanicus, with four more from the 
cavalry, were immediately deſpatched to Leontium, where, 
making the beſt of their way, they arrived in the cloſe of 
the evening. They mitantly threw themſelves at the feet 
of Dion, and related, with tears, the deplorable condition 
of the Syracuſans. The Leontines and Peloponneſians ſoon 
gathered about them, conjecturing from their haſte, and 
the manner of their addreſs, that their buſineſs had ſome- 
thing extraordinary in it. 

Dion immediately ſummoned an aſſembly, and the peo- 
ple being ſoon collected, Archonides and Hellanicus briefly 
related the diſtreſs of the Syracuſans, entreated the foreign 
ſoldiers to forget the injuries they had done them, and onc? 
more to aſſiſt that unfortunate people, who had already fut- 
fered more for their ingratitude, than even they whom they 
had injured would have inflicted upon them. When they 
had thus ſpoken, a profound filence enſued ; upon which 
Dion aroſe, and attempted to ſpeak, but was prevented by 
his tears. His ſoldiers, who were greatly affected with their 
general's ſorrow, entreated him to moderate his grief, aud 
proceed. After he had recovered himſelf a little, he ſpoke 
tothe following purpoſe: © Peloponneſtans and confederates, 
I have called you together, that you may conſult on your 
« reſpective affairs. My meaſures are taken: I canno! 
* hefitate what to do when Syracuſe is periſhing. If! 
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cannot ſave it, J will, at leaſt, haſten thither, and fall 
beneath the ruins of my country. For you, if you can 
vet perſuade yourſelves to aſſiſt the moſt unfortunate and 
« inconfiderate of men, it may be in your power to 
« ſxe from deftruction a city which was the work of 
« your own hands“. But if your pity for the Syracu- 
« {ans be ſacrificed to your reſentment, may the gods re- 
« ward your fidelity, your kindnels to Dion! And remem- 
« her, that as he would not deſert you, when you were 
« injured, ſo neither could he abandon his falling coun— 
try!“ 

He had hardly ended, when the ſoldiers ſignified their 
readineſs for the ſervice by loud acclamations, and called 
upon him to march directly to the relief of Syracuſe. The 
meſſengers embraced them, and entreated the gods to 
ſhower their bleſſings on Dion and the Peloponuetians, 
When the noiſe fubtided, Dion gave orders that the men 
ſhould repair to their quarters, and, after the neceſſary 
refreſhments, aſſemble in the ſame place completely armed; 
for he intended to march that very night. 

The ſoldiers of Dionyſius, after ravaging the city during 
the whole day, retired at night, with the loſs of a few men, 
into the citadel. This ſmall reſpite once more encouraged 
the demagogues of the city, who preſuming that the enemy 
would not repeat their hoſtilities, diſſuaded the people from 
admitting Dion and his foreign ſoldiers. They adviſed 
em not to give up the honour of ſaving the city to ſtran- 
gers, but to defend their liberty them{clves. Upon this 
le generals ſent other meſſengers to Dion to countermand 
lus march; while, on the other hand, the cavalry, and 
many of the principal citizens, ſent their requeſts that he 
would haſten it. Thus invited by one party, and rejected 
by another, he came forward but flowly ; and, at night, the 
ſac on that oppoſed lum ſet a guard upon thre gates to Pre- 
vent 118 entering. 

Nypſius now made a freſh ſally from the citadel, with 
till greater numbers, and greater fury than before. Af— 
ter totally demoliſhing the remaining part of the fortifi— 
cation, he fell to ravaging the city. The ſlaughter was 
creadful ; men, women, and children, fell indiſcruni. 


| * Strabo ſays, that Syracuſe was built in the ſecond year of the 
erventh Olympiad, by Archias, one of the Heraclidz, who came from 
<rinth to Syracule, 
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nately by the ſword : for the object of the enemy was n 


- 


ſo much plunder as deſtruction. 'Dion; ſius deſpaired of: 


gaining his loſt empire, and, in bis mortal hatred of 


Syracuſans, he determined to bury it in the ruins of tie 


city. It was reſolved, therefore „that before Vion: 
cours could arriv C, they ſhould d: irs y 1t the quickeſ 
by laying it in aſhes. Accordingly they ſet fire to 
parts that were at hand by brands and torches : JET, 
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fig 


remoter parts by ſhooting flaming arrows. The = J 


in the utmoſt conſternation, fled everywhere before t“. 
"Choſe who, to avoid the fire, had fied from their hc 


were put to the {word in the ſtreets; and they who s 
for refuge in their houſes were again driven out }; 
flames: many were burnt to dcath, and many peritlied 
neath the ruins of the houſes. 

This terrible diftreſs, by univerſal content, opened 
gates for Dion. After being informed that the enen 
retreated into the eitadel, he had made no great haſte, 

early in the morning ſome horſemen carried him the 


J 


of a freſh aſlault. Theſe were followed by ſome, even 1 


thoſe who had recently oppoicd his coming, but who 


implored him to fly to their relief. As the conflacre 


and deſtruct ion inereaſed. Herachdesdcipatched his þ: 


and after him his uncle Theodotes, to entreat the 2 fllite. 


of Dion; for they were now no longer in a capacity of 


{ * 


poling the enemy: he was wounded himſelf, and grcat p 


of the city was laid in athes. 


When Dion received this news, he was about lixty | 
5 


longs from the city, Aſter he had ncquamited his fo] 


with the dre adtul exigency, and exorted them to be! 


with reſolution, t! ey NO longer marched, but ran; 21 


their w ay thi y were met by RY ers „who ede tl} 


if poſſible, to go ſtill faſter. B. th e eager and vi gon 


ſpeed of the ſoldiers, Dion quic Ely arrived at the ci 


and, entering by the part called Hecatompedon, h. 


Gered his night tro 0ps ummediatcly to ch Are TM > Emo 


h In the: ae, drew up ad * 


men, with ſuch of the citizens as had joined hn, 
divided them into ſeveral ſmall bodies, of « greater « 
than breadth, that he might intimidate the enemy 
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attacking them in ſeveral quarters at once. He advan 


to the engagement at the head of his men, amulit a co 


fuſed noiſe of ſhouts, plaudits, prayers, and yows, wi: 


d 
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e Syracuſans offered up for their Aline rer, their tutelar 
y - for ſo they termed lum now; and his foreign ſol- 
dicrs they called their brethren an 4 fellow- citizens. At 
this time, perhaps, there was not one wretch 10 ielfiſhly 
ſond of lite, chat he did not hold Dion's lafety dearer than 
= OWN, or that of all his fellow- CitIZer 15, -whic they {aw 
um advancing firſt in the front of danger, throu; gh blood 

| fire, and over he aps of the flain. 

here was, indeed, fom «thing terrible in the eppear- 
ance of the enemy Who, animated by rage and deſ pair, tad 
hemic Ns in the ruins of the ra; mparts, ſo that it 
waz extremely dangerous and difficult to approach them. 
But the apprehe ations of fire diſcouraged Pion's men the 
moſt, and diſtreſſed them in their march. They were ſur- 
Jed by flarues that raged on every lic de! and while 
wall ted OVCL bu rnin — rut 85 thro! 11 clouds of aſhes 
11d fimoke, they were every moment in danger of being 
d heneath the fall ot half con [ume d buildings. In all 
thele dfhiculties they took infinite p- ans to k eep dloſe toge- 
ner, and maintain their ranks. When they came up 2 2 
tl enemy, a few only could engage at a time, on account 
of the narrowneſs and inequality of the ground. They 
{yught, however, with great bravery, a "I encouraged by 
the acclamations of the citizens, at length they acted 
pſius, and moſt of bis men elcaped into the citadel, 
ch was near at hand. Su ich of tizem as were liſpericd 
| could not get in, were puriued 1, and put to the {word, 
ihe preſent depiorab: c ſtate of the city aſforded neither 
ne nor propriet! for that joy and 8 e congratulations 
ich uſually fol victory. All wers buſy in ſaving the 
remains of the conflagrat. ions; 4 nd though they laboured 
ard d during the whole night, it was with great difticulty 
the tire was extinguiſhed. 

Not one orator of the popular faction durſt any longer 
remaia in the city. By their flight they at once cont 4 cd 
their guilt, and avoided nunithment. Herachdes, how- 
ever, and Theodates, ſurrendered themtelves to Dion. 
They acknow edged theix error, and entreated that he 
would not imitate them in the cruel treatment they had 
town him. They forgot not to add how much it would 
bi for his honour, who was unequalled in other virtues, 
to re{train his reſentments ; and, by forgiving the un- 
gr. watctul, to teſtify that ſuperiority of ſpirit tor which they 


| ad contended with hin. His friends, however, adviſed 
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him by no means to pardon theſe factious and invid; 
men, but to give them up to his ſoldiers, and to rid th+ 
commonwealth of the ambition of demagogues, no l, 
deftructive than that of tyrants. Dion, on the other ha 
endeavoured to mitigate their reſentments.—* Other a 

« nerals,” ſaid he, “ employ themſclves chiefly in m lit, 

« ſtudies; but, by being long converſant in the acadejyy, 
&« J have learned to "X'S my paſſions, and to reilr: th 
s impulſes of enmity and anger. 'To prove that 1 

4e really g gained fuch a victory over ny ſelf, it is not al. 
&« cient merely to be kind to men of virtue, but to be 

« dulgent and recoucileable to the injurious. i 1 if 

ce excelled Hernclides in military and political 
« ] am reſolved not to be inferior to him in Jui 155 aud 
“ clemency ; ſince, to have the advantage in thoſe, is the 
&« firſt degree of excellence. The honours of conguell us 
« never wholly our own ; for though the conqueror may 
« ftand unrivalled, fortune will claim her ſhare in his ſuc- 
C ceſs. Heraclides may be treacherous, invidious „ and 
e malicious; but mult Dion, therefore, fully his ol, . | 
ce by the indulgen ce of reſentment ? The laws, indeed, 

« low the revenge of an injury to be more juftifiable than 
ce the commiſſion of it; but both proceed originaliy from 
& the infirmity of Jn in nature. Belides, there is lia uy 
«a any malignity ſo 1avetcrate, that it may not be ove 

© come by R and ſoftened by repeated favour: 
Agreeably to thele ſentiments, Dion pardoned Heraclides, 
and difmilled him. 

His firſt object was to repair the u rall, which he had 
formerly crected around the citadel ; and, f. for this p. "is fe, 
he ordered each of the citizens to 10 a paliſado, and 
bring it to the works. When they had done this, he {ct 
them to their repole, and employed his own men the who! 
night in drawing a line of circumvallation around the cite 
del, which both the enemy and the citizens were alto 5 0 
to find completed in the morning. 

After the dead were buried, and the priſoners, to the 
amount of two thouſand, a e he ſummoned an 4 
ſembly. Heraclides moved, that Dion ſhould be 3 
commander in chief, both at ſea and land. This motio: 1 
was approved by the nobility, and the commons were de. 
fired to confirm it; but the ſailors and artificers oppoſcd 
it in a tumultuous manner. T hey were unw og 
that Herachdes ſhould loſe his command at ſea ; fer 
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rough they had no good opinion of his principles, they 
-1cw that he would be more indu';rent than Dion, and 
more ready to grati iy their inclinations, Dion, therefore, 
rave up his point, and agreed that Herachdes ſhould con- 
ue _ = But when the ec _ diſtribution of lands 
* 8 m c} for, he 05 pole <1 li, < d reg zaled all the decree 3 

Ch ha ad formerly paſſed on that Wenne, by which means 
he duct more e red the diſpleaſure of the people. He- 
raclides again my de his advant ge of this, and harangu d 
the Cola; iers and ſailors at Meſlan a, accuſing Dion of a de- 
0 i LO or himſelf abſolute, I #9 15: ſame time he pri— 


ery correſp- onded with Diony! Uus, by means of Pharax, 
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di breſſed by want of proviſions. Dion was now at a loſs 
Tk paces to purſue ; and all his friends condemned 
in for ttrengthening the hands of ſo perverſe and invidi- 
iS A WI 2 5 Ht: TAC! des, 
Pltrax was encamped at Neopolis, in the territory of 
ntum ; and Dion drew out the Syracuſans, but not 
an intent to engage him, till he found a convenient 
rtunity I his g ave Heraclides and his ſeamen an 0C- 
1 of exclaiming that he delayed fighting only that 
ie might the longer continue in comma: ad, He was forced 
0) a ton, there fore, © contrary to his incli: lat ions, and was 
ten. His loſs, indeed, was ſmall, and his defeat was 
being more to a mifundert kanding in his own army than 
% the {uperior courage of the enemy: he, therefore, re- 
ored to renew the engagemcut, and, after animating 
encouraging his men to redeem their loſt credit, he 
dre them up in form of battle. In the evening, how- 
ever, he received intelligence that Heraclides was failing 
for Syracuſe, with an intent to poſſeſs himſelf of the City, 
| to hut him out. Upon this he made a draught of 
the Rs aveit and molt active of the cavalry, and rode with 
| expedition, that he reached the city by nine in the 
mornng, after a march of ſeven hundred furlongs. He— 
welides, though he made all the fail he could.” was too 
late, and he therefore tacked about, and ſtood out to ſea. 
\Wiile he was undetermined what courſe to ſteer, he met 
(:ellus the Spartan, who informed him that he was ſent 
command in chief in Sicily, as Gylippus had done be- 
"vie, Heraclides immediately accepted him, and boaſted 


) 5 allies that he had found in this Spartan an antidote 
Fol. . 
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to the power of Dion. At the ſame time he ſent a her! 
to Syracuſe, ordering the citizens to receive Gæſilus for 
their general. Dion anſwered, that the Syracuſans had 
already a ſuſſicient number of generals; and that, if jt 
were neceſlary for them to have a Spartan, he was himſe!t 
a citizen of Sperta.. 

Gzfilus having now no hopes of the command, wait Mi 
upon Dion, and, by his mediation, reconciled him to He. 
rachdes. . This er was confirmed by the moi 
ſolemn oaths, and Geſilus himſelf was guarantee of the 
treaty, and undertook to puniſh Heraclides, in caſe of: ny 
future breach of faith. The Syracuſans upon this Cit. 
charged their navy, as they found no advantages from it, 
equal to the expence of keeping it on foot, and to thoſe iy. 
conveniencies it brought upon them, by being a continual 
fource of ſeditions. At the ſame time they continued th: 
lege, and inveſted the city with another wall. As the be— 
fieged were cut off from further ſupplies, when proviſions 
failed, the ſoldiers began to mutiny, ſo that Apollocrate: 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of coming to terms wit! 
Dion, and offered to deliver up the citadel to him, wit! 

all the arms and ſtores, on condition that he might have 
five galleys, and be permitted to retire in ſafety with his 
mother and ſiſters. Dion granted his requeſt, and w: 
theſe he failed to Dionyſus, He was no ſooner under {a 1, 
than the whole city of Syracuſe aſſembled to behold th: 
joyful fight. Their hearts were ſo full of this intereſting 
event, that they even expreſſed their anger againſt those 
who were abſent, and could not be witneſſes with what 
glory the fun that day roſe upon Syracuſe, delivered 
laft from the chains of ſlavery. As this flight of Diony- 
jtus was one of the moſt memorable viciſſitudes of fortune 
that is recorded in hiſtory, and as no tyranny was evcr 
more effectually eſtabliſhed than his, how great mult the 
joy and their felf-complacency have been, after they lia 
deſtroyed it by ſuch inconſiderable means! 

When Apollocrates was gone, and Dion went to tak? 
poſſeſſion of the citadel, the women could not wait till he 
entered, but ran to meet him at the gate. Ariſtomache 
came firſt, leading Dion's ſon, and Arete followed her 
in tears, fearful and apprehenfive of meeting her huſband, 

after he had been ſo long in the poſſeſſion of ___ 
Dion firſt embraced his ſiſter „then his ſon: after whuc! 
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Aritomache preſented Arete to him, with this addreſs : 
„ Your baniſhment, Dion, made us all equally miſerable, 
« Your return, and your ſuccels, have made us all happy, 
except her whom I had the misfortune to ſee, by crucl 
T compulſion, give en to another, while you were yet alive. 
« We are now entire ey in your diſpoſal;— but how will you 
« determine concerning this unhappy woman ?—And how 
© muſt ſhe ſalute you ? As her uncle, or as her huſband ?” 
—Dion was affected by this tender interceſſion, and wept. 
{ez embraced Arete with great affect! ion, put * ſon into 
her hands, and deſired her to retire to his own houſe, where 
he purpoſed to reſide ; for the city he immediately delivered 
up to the Syracuſans, 

All things had now ſucceeded to his wiſh ; but he, by 
no means, ſought to reap the firſt advantages of his good 
fortune. His firſt object was to gratuity his friends, to re- 

ard his allies, and to give his fellow- citizens and fore! ign 

| oldiers proper marks of his favour, in which his muniti- 
cence even exceeded his abilities. As to himſelf, he lived 
in a plain and frugal manner, which, on this occaſion, in 
articular was univerſally a admired. For while the fame of 
is actions, and the reputation of lus valour was ſpread 
rough Sicily and Greece, he ſeemed rather to live with 
Plato in the ſparing ſimplicity of the academic life, than 
among ſoldiers, who look upon every ſpecies of luxury as a 
compenſation for the toils and dangers of war. Though 
Plato himſelf wrote.to him, that the eyes of the whole world 
were upon him, he ſeems not to have carried his attentions 
by CY vond one Pa articular Pork: of one city, the academy. His 
judges in that ſociety, he knew, would not ſo much regard 
the greatneſs of his performances, his courage, or his vic- 
las, as that temper of mind with which he bore prolpe- 
0 and that moderation with which he ſuſtained his hap- 
dier fortunes, He did not in the leaſt relax the ſeverity of 
lus manners; he kept the ſame reſerve to the people, though 
vndeſcenſion was, at this time, politically neceſſary; and 
ough Plato, as we have already obſerved, had expoſtu- 
ited with him on this account, and told him, that au/te- 
rity was the companion of ſolitude. He had certainly a na- 
tural antipathy to complaiſance; and he had moreover 
a deſign, by his own example, to reform the manners of 
the Syracuſans, which were become vain, diſſolute, and 
immodeſt. Heraclides once more began to oppoſe him, 
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Lion fent for him to attend at the CO wincil; and he made 


* 1 - 6k . — * 124 FR | : % 
anſwer, that he ould not — 5 q & OLULIUI Cap: CitY 
than as a private citizen, at a Sabi 110 mbiv. Soon atter 
FL . 0 38 15 C1 1 10 Ph ] & — . | .” 1.9 * 

115 he impe ache Dion of deci! in ing to demoliſh the cita 
del, and of preventing the people from opening the tomb 

4 * 
0 55 y ius, and dragging nx out the body. J Je acculed bim 


7 2 ** * 5 7 * . * 
Miele of lending or C Hun Hellors and miniſters to Cori | 
in contempt of his fellow- citizens. And it is 158 lat! 
had engaged ſome Corinthians to aſſiſt - m in ſet | 


Plan Of! « COVErnmMEent. His intentio on was to reftr: nr 

Py * 5 . 1 * ” 

limited power of the popular admin: 7 8 / which can. 
* * 

not properly be called a government, but, as Plato: 


it, a ware hy UC o 1 ments *), ad to "At 0 Iith th 
ſtitution on the Lacedamonian and Cretan plan. T 
vas a mixture of the regal and popular governments, o. 
rather an er Dion knew that the Corinthia: 
were governed chiefly by the nobility, and that theft 
fluence cf the people rather interfered. He fore ſav thut 
Herachdes wonld be no inconfiderable 1 imped! ment to h! 
deen He knew him to be factious, turbulent, and in. 
couſtant; and he, therefore, gave him up to thoie why 
aclviſed to kill him, though he had before ſaved him ont 
of their hands, Accordingly they broke into his 1: 

and murdered him. His death was, at firſt, re ſeuted! 05 
the citizens ; but when Dion gave him a magnific: nt 1 
neral, attended the dead body with his ſoldiers, and pro- 
nounced an oration to the people, their reſentment wen! 
off, Indeed, they were ſenſible that the city would never 
be at peace whilil the competitions of Dion and Herac!!- 
des ſul ſiſted. 

Dion had a friend named Calippus, an Athenian, wit! 
whom he firſt became ac quainted, not on account of his litc- 
rary merit, but, according to Plato, becauſe he AS 
to be eee d by him to ſome religious myſterte: 
had always attended him in the army, and was in gre: 
efteem. He was the firſt of his friends, who march: 

along with him into Syracuſe, with a garland on his 
h ad, and he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in every action. 
This man finding that Dion's chief friends had fallen in 
the war; that, ſince the death of Heraclides, the popular 
party v 14 without a leader, and that he himſelf ſtood in 
great favour with the army, formed an execrable deſig 
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gaiuſt the life of his benefactor, Its object was certainl/ 
: ſupreme command in Sicily, thougi fome ſay he was 
bribed to it with twenty talents. For this purpoſe he drew 
eral of the ſoldiers into a conlpiracy againſt Dion, and 
plot was conducted in a molt artful manner. He con- 
tantly taformed Dion of what he heard, or pretended to 
hear ſaid againſt him in the army. By this means he 
ined ſuch confide ace, that he was allowed to converſe 
10 nely with whom he thought proper, and to [peak with 
the utnolt freedom againſt Dion, that he right diſcover 
his 46 ret enemie 8. Thus, in a ort ” ne, he drew abont 
the ſeditious and diſcontented citizens ; and if any 
011% * biiforewmt princ iples _— ned J Dion \th 1 ff integrity 
bad been trle , his gave Ht 11 ſelf IO COlTICET:) a! bout it, as that 
t had alrcady beea ſeitled with Calippus. 
While this conſpiracy was on foot, Dion had a mon— 
trons and dreadful apparition, As * was meditating one 
ing alone in the portico before his houſe, he heard a 
ſudden noiſe, and, turning about, perceived (for it was 
not yet dark) a woman of gigantic ſize at the end of the 
:ico, in the form of one of the furies, as they are re- 
reſented on the theatre, ſw 'ceping the floor with a broom. 
Ia his terror and amazement he ſent for ſome of his fr trends, 
ind, informing them of this prodigy, deiived they would 
fy with him during the night. His mind was in the ut- 
ol diſorder, aud he was apprchenſive, that, if they left 
lim, the ſpectre would appear again; but he faw it no 
more. Soon after this, his only ſon, * was now almoſt 
grow! 2 up to manhood, upon ſome childiſh dif; pleaſure, or 
1yv0lous@tfroat, threiv himelf from the top of the houſe, 
and was“ killed upon the F pot. 
nile Dion was in this diſtreſs, Calippus was ripening 
we c Mnfpiracy ; and, for this purpoſe, he propagated a re- 
port in Syracuſe, that Dion, being now childleſs, had 
&termined 0 adopt Apollocrates, the ſon of Dionyſius, 
o was nephew to his wife, and grandſon to his lifter, 
he plot, however, was now ſuſpeéted both by Dion, his 
wife, and ſiſter. Dion, who had ſtained his konour, aud 
enn ned his glories, by the murder of Heraclides, had, 
v2 may ſuppoſe, his anxieties on that account; and he 
d frequently d. 0 that rather than live, not only 
i texr of his enemies, but in ſuſpicion of his friends, he 
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would die a thouſand deaths, and freely open his boſom te 


the aflaſhin, 

When Calippus found the women inquiſitive and fuſp!. 
cious, he was afraid of the conſequence, and aſſerted, with 
tears, is own integrity, offering to give them any pledg re 
of bis fidelity they might deſire. 'They required that he 
would take the great oath ; the form of which is as follows: 
The perſon who takes it, goes down into the temple of thi 
Theſmophori, where, after the performance of ſome reli. 
gious ceremonies, he puts on the purple robe of Proſer. 
pine, and, holding a flaming torch in his hand, proceed; 
on the oath, All this Calippus did without hefitation; 
and to flow with what contempt he held the goddeſs, he 
appointed the execution of his conſpiracy on the day of he: 
feilival. Indeed, be could hardly think that even this 
would enhance his guilt, or render him more obnoxtous to 
the goddeſs, when he was the very perſon who had before 
initiated Dion 1 in her ſacred myſterics. 

The conſpiracy was now ſupported by numbers; and 
as Dion was ſurrounded by his friends, in the apartment 
where he ufually entertained them, the conſpirators 1n- 
veited the houſe, ſome ſecuring the doors, and others the 
windows. The allaflins, who were Zacynthians, came in 
unarmed, in their ordinary dreſs, Thoſe who remained 
without made faſt the doors. The Zacynthians then fell 
upon Dion, and endeavoured to ſtrangle him; but not 
ſucceeding in this, they called for a ſword. No one, 
however, durſt open the door; for Dion had many friends 
about him: yet they had, in effect, nothing to fear from 
theſe; for each Wade her fs Þ that, by giving up Dion, he 
hould conſult his own ſafety. When they had waited 
ſome time, Lycon, a a Syracuſan, put a ſhort ſword through 
the window into the hands of a nr bags who fell 
upon Dion, already ftunned and ſenſcleſs, and cut his 
throat like a victim at the altar. His ſiſter, and his 

vife, who was pregnant, they impriſoncd. In this un. 
happy ſituation ſhe fell in labour, and was delivered of a 
fon, whom they ventured to preſerve ; for Calippus wa 
too much embroiled by his own affairs to attend to Hf 
and the keepers of the priſon were prevailed on to connive 
at it. 

After Dion was cut off, and Calippus had the whole 
government of Syracuſc in lis hands, he had the pre- 
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ſumption to write to the Athenians, whom, after the gods, 
he ought of all others to have dreaded, polluted as he was 
with the murder of his benefactor. But it has been ob- 
ſerved, with great truth, of that ſtate, that its good men 
are the beſt, and its bad men the worlt in the world. As 
the ſoil of Attica produces the fineſt honev, and the moit 
fatal poiſons. "The ſucceſs of Calippus did not long re- 
proach the indulgence of the gods. He ſoon received the 
puniſhment he deſerved; for, in attempting to take Ca- 
tana, he loſt Syracuſe; upon which occaſion he ſaid, that 
he had loſt a city, and got a cheeſe-grater *, Afterwards, 
at the ſiege of Meſſana, moſt of his men were cut off, and, 
amonglt the reit, the murderers of Dion, As he was re- 
fuſed admiſſion by every city in Sicily, and univerſally 
hated and deſpiſed, he paſſed into Italy, and made him— 
ſelf maſter of Rhegium ; but being no longer able to main- 
tain his ſoldiers, he was flam by Leptines and Polyperchon 
with the very ſame ſword with which Dion had been 
aſſaſſinated; for it was known by the fize (being ſhort, 
like the Spartan ſwords) and by the curious workmanſhip. 
Thus Calippus received the puniſhment due to his crimes. 

When Ariſtomache and Arete were releaſed out of pri— 
ſon, they were received by Icetes, a Syracuſan, a friend 
of Dion's, who, for ſome time, entertained them with ho- 
ſpitality and good faith. Afterwards, however, being 
prevailed on by the enemies of Dion, he put them on board 
a veſſel, under pretence of ſending them to the Peloponne- 
fus ; but privately ordered the ſailors to kill them in the 
paſſage, and throw the bodies overboard. Others ſay, that 
they and the infant were thrown alive into the fea. This 
wretch too paid the forfeit of his villany : for he was put 
to death by Timoleon; and the Syracuſans, to revenge 
Dion, flew his two daughters: of which I have made more 
particular mention in the life of Timolcon. 


® But the word which ſignifies a cheeſe-grater in Greck 15 not 
Catane but Patane. 
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M. BRUT Us. 


14 HE great anceſtor of Marcus Brutus was that Junius 
Brutus to whom the ancient Romans erected a ſtatue of 
braſs, and placed it in the capitol amongſt their Ring: ; 
He was repro nted with a drawn ſword in his hand, to 
fignify the ſpirit and firmneſs with which he . 90 
the Tarqui ins: but, hard-tempered like the ſteel of which 
that ſword was compoſed, and in no degree humanized |! 
education, the ſame obdurate ſeverity which impelled him 
againſt the tyrant, ſhut up his natural affeQion from bis 
nr, when he found thoſe children conſpiring for the 
tupport of tyranny. On the contrary, that Brutus, who!t: 
lite we are now writ! ing, had all the advantages that arite 
{rom the cultivation of philoſophy. To his ſpirit, which 
was naturally ſedate and mild, he gave vigour and activity 
by conſtant application. Upon the whole, he was happily 
formed to virtue, both by nature and education. Even 
the partizans of Cæſar aſcribed to him every thing that 
had the appearance of honour or generoſity in the N 
racy, and all that was of a contrary complexion they lat 
to the charge of Caſſius; who was, indeed, the friend at: i 
relation of Brutus, but by no means refembled him in the 
ſimplicity of his manners. It is univerſally allowed, that 
his mother, Servilia, was deſcended from Servilius Aha!:, 
who, when Spurivs Mzlitus ſeditiouſly aſpired to the nu- 
narchy, went up to him in the for um, under a pretence t 
Þulinets, and, as Melius inclined kis head to hear what he 
would ſay , fab! bed him with a dagger, which he bad 
concealed £ LOT the purpoſe”. But the ho t!1zans of Cxiar 
would not alloy that he was deicended from Junius Bi u- 
tus, whoſe family, they ſaid, was extin& with Ins two 
ſons + Marcus Brutus, according to them, was a ple. 
beian, deſcended from one Brutus, a ſteward, of mean 
extraQion; and that the family had but lately riſen to any 
dignity in the ſtate, On the contrary, Poſidomus, tlie 


* Livy, and other hit Mor ans, re! ate this affair differently. Sor 5 
of them ſay confidently, that Serv:lius, who was then 8 al ol 
horſe, put Mcwliuvs to death by order © if Cincinnatus the dictator. 

+ Of this number is Dio: viius of Halicarnaſſus 
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philoſopher, azzrees. with thoſe lüſtorians, who ſay, that 

ſunius Brutus had a third ſon, who was an infant when 
lis brothers were put to death, and that Marcus Brutus 
was deſcended from him. He further tells us, that there 
were ſeveral illuſtrious perſons of that family in his time, 
with whom he was well acquainted, and who very much 
reſembled the ſtatue of Junius Brutus “. 

Cato, the philoſopher, was brother to Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus, who greatly admired and imitated 
the virtues of his uncle, and married his daughter 
Porcta. 

Þrutus was acquainted with all the ſects of the Greek 
phululop! ers, and underſtood their doctrines ; but the Pla- 
touts ſtood higheſt in his eſteem. He had no great 
1 * either of he new, or of the middle academy; but 

appl. cd himſelf wholly to the ſtudies of the ancient. An— 
tiochus, of Aſcalon, was, chercfore; his favourite, and he 
entertained his brother Arilton in bis own houſe ; a man, 
who, though inferior to ſome of the philoſophers in learn— 
ing, was equal to the firſt of them in modeſty, prudence, 
ue gentlencls of manners. Empylus, who likewiſe lived 
1" Brutus, as we find in his own epiitles, and in thoſe 
r his friends, was an orator, and left a ſhort, but a 
writ ten narrative of the death oi Cæſar, entitled 
2, 11 01¹4. 

Brutus {poke with great ability in Latin, both in the 
feld and at the bar. In Greek he affected the ſententious 
and laconic way. There are ſeveral inſtances of this in 
tus epiſties, Thus, in the beginning of the w ar, he wrote 
to tue Pergamenians. © I bear you have given money 
« to Dolabella. If you gave it wi! ing'y, you mult own, 
© you Injured me; if unwillugly, ow it by giving 
„ wülingly to me. „ Thus, on another occalion, to the 
Gamians. © Your dadliberations are tedious; your actions 
+ flow; what, think you, will be the conicquence ?” 
Ot the Patarcans . & 'The Xanthians rejected my 
© Klidneſs, and defperately made their country their 
grave, 'The Patareans confided in me, and retamed 


1 


ce 


* There were ſeveral diſtinguiſhed perſons of this family in the 
year of Rome 558: ſome of whom oppoſed the abrogation of rhe 
Oppian law, and were beſieged by the Roman women in their houſes. 
Livy l. XXIiv. Fal. Bax. I. ix. N 
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« their liberty. It is in your own choice to imitate the 
„ prudence of the Patareans, or to ſuffer the fate of the 
% Xanthians,” And ſuch is the ſtyle of his molt re- 
markable letters. 

While he was yet very young, he accompanied Cato to 
Cyprus, in the expedition againſt Ptolemy, After Pto. 
lemy had killed himſelf, Cato being detained by buſine; 
in the iſle of Rhodes, ſent Caninius to ſecure the king's 
treaſure ; but ſuſpecting his fidelity, he wrote to Brutus 
to ſail immediately to Cyprus from Pamphylia; where, 
after a fit of ſickneſs, he ſtaid for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
his health. He obeyed the order with reluctance, both 
out of reſpect to Caninius, who was ſuperſeded with dif- 
grace, and becauſe he thought the employment illiberal, 
and by no means proper for a young man who was in pur- 
{uit of philoſophy. Nevertheleſs he executed the com- 
miſſion with ſuch diligence, that he had the approbation 
of Cato; and having turned the effects of Ptolemy into 
ready money, he brought the greateſt part of it to 
Rome. 

When Rome was divided into two factions, and Pompey 
and Czfar were in arms againſt each other, it was gene- 
rally believed that Brutus would join Cæſar, becauſe his 
father had been put to death by Pompey. However, he 
thought it his duty to ſacrifice his reſentments to the in- 
tereſt of his country; and judging Pompey's to be the bet- 
ter cauſe, he joined his party; though before, he would 
not even ſalute Pompey when he met him; eſteeming it a 
erime to have any converſation with the murderer of his 
father. He now looked upon him as the head of the com- 
monwealth; and, therefore, liſting under his banner, he 
ſailed for Sicily in quality of lieutenant to Seſtius, who 
was governor of the iſland. There, however, he found 
no opportunity to diftinguiſh himſelf ; and being informed 
that Pompey and Cæſar were encamped near each other, 
and preparing for that battle on which the whole empire 
depended, he went voluntarily into Macedonia to have 
his ſhare in the danger. Pompey, it is ſaid, was ſo much 
ſurpriſed and plcaſed with his coming, that he roſe to 
embrace him in the preſence of his guards, and treated 
him with as much reſpe& as if he had been his ſuperior. 
During the time that he was in camp, thoſe hours that he 
did not ſpend with Pompey, he employed in reading and 
ſtudy; and thus he paſſed the day before the battle ct 
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Pharſalia, It was the middle of ſummer, the heats were 
intenſe; the marſhy ſituation of the camp diſagreeable, and 
his tent-bearers were long in coming. Nevertheleſs, 
though extremely harafled and fatigued, he did not anoint 
himſelf till noon ; and then, taking a morſel of bread, 
while others were at reit, or muſing on the event of the 
enſuing day, he employed himſelf till the evening in writ» 
ing an epitome of Polybius. 

Ceſar, it is ſaid, had ſo high an eſteem for him, that 
he ordered his officers by all means to fave him, if he 
would ſurrender himſelf; and, if he refuſed, to let him 
eſcape with his life. Some have placed this Kindneſs to 
the account of Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with whom 
Ca lar had connections of a tender nature in the early part 
of his life“. Beſides, as this amour was in full blow 
about the time when Brutus was born, Cæſar had ſome 
reaſon to believe he might be his fon. The intrigue was 
notorious : When the ſenate was debating on the danger- 
ous conſpiracy of Catilme, Cato and Cæſar, who took 
different tides of the queſtion, happened to fit near each 
other. In the midſt of the buſineſs, a note was brought 
to Cæſar from without, which he read ſilently to himſelf. 
Cato, hereupon, loudly accuſed Cæſar of receiving letters 
from the enemies of the commonwealth ; and Cæſar finding 
that it had occaſioned a diſturbance in the ſcuate, delivered 
the note to Cato as he had received it. Cato, when he 
found it to be nothing but a lewd letter from his own ſiſter 
Servilia, threw it back again to Cæſar. Take it, you ſot,“ 
laid he, and went on with the public buſineſs. 

After the battle of Pharſalia, when Pompey was fled 
towards the ſea, and Cæſar was ſtorming the camp, Bru- 
tus eſcaped through one of the gates, and fled into 2 
watery marſh, where he hid himſelf amongſt the reeds. 
From thence he ventured out in the night, and got ſafe 
to Lariſſa. From Lariſſa he wrote to Cæſar, who expreſſed 
the greatelt pleaſure in hearing of his ſafety, ſent for him, | 


#* Theſe connections were well known. Ca ſar made her a preſent, 
dn a certain occaſion, of a pearl which coſt him near 50,0021, In the 
civil wars he aſſigned to her a confiſcated eftate for a mere triſte ; and 
when the people expreſſed their ſurpriſe at its cheapneſs, Cicero 
{aid humouroufly, Duo melius emptam ſciatis, 'Tertia dedutta «ft, Tertia 


was a daughter of Servilia's, and deducta was a term in the procuring 
buſineſs, | 
N 6 
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and entertained him amongſt the firſt of his friends, 
When no one could give account which way Pompey was 
fled, Cæſar walked tor {ume time alone with Brutus, to 
conſult his opinion, and finding that it was for Eyypt, 
he rejected the opinions of the reſt, and directed his niarch 
tor that country. Pon ipey | had, indeed, taken the route 
of Egypt, as Brutus conjectured; but he had already met 
his fate. 

Brutus had ſo much influence with Ca ſar, that he re- 
conciled him to his friend Caſſius; and when he ſpoke in 
behalf of the king of Africa, though there were many inn 
peachments againſt him, he obtained for him a great part 

ot his Ki gdom * When he firit began to fpeak on this 
occalion, Clar RY „ I know not what this young man 
« intends, but whatever it is, he intends it ſtrongly.“ 
His mind was ſteady, and not eaſily moved by entreatics, 
His principles were reaſon, and honour, and virtue; and 
the ends to which thele directed him, he proſecuted with 
fo much vigour, that he ſeldom failed of ſucceſs. No 
flattery could induce him to attend to unjuſt petitions ; aud 
though that ductility of mind which may be wrought upon 
by the impudence of importunity, is by ſcane called gou- 
nature, he conſidered it as the greateſt diſgrace, He uſcd 
to ſay, that he ſuſpected thoſe who could refuſe no fa— 
vours, had not very 3 employed the flower of their 
youth. 

Cæſar, previouſſy to his expedition into Africa, againſt 
Cato and Scipio, appointed Brutus to the government of 
Gallio Cifalpina. And this was very fortunate for that 
particular province. For white the inhabitants of other 
provinces were oppreſſed and treated like ſlaves, by the 
violence and rapacity of their governors, Brutus bchavcd 
with ſo much kindnels to the people under his juriſdiction, 
that they were in ſome meaſure indemnified for their for- 
mer ſufferings. Yet he aſcribed every thing to the good- 
neſs of Cæſar; and it was no ſmall gratification t to the lat- 
{cr to find, on his return through Italy, not oily Brutus 
himſelf, but all the cities under his command, ready to at- 
tend his progreſs, and induſtrious to do him honour: 

As there were ſeveral prztorſhips vacant, it was the 
general opinion, that the chief of them, which is the 


* Plutarch muſt here be miſtaken. Tt was Diotarus, and not the 
king of Africa, that Brutus pleaded tor, 
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pretorſhip of the city, would be conferred either on 
Brutus, or on Caſſius. Some ſay that this competition 
heiyhtened the variance that had already taken place be- 
tween Brutus and Caſſius; tor there was a miſunderſtang- 
ing between them, though Caflius was allied to Brutus 
by marrying his iter Junia. Others ſay, that this com- 
petition was a political manoeuvre of Cziar's, who had 
encouraged it by favouring both their hopes in private. 
Be that as it may, Brutus had little more than the repu- 
tation of his virtue to ſet againit the gallant actions per— 
formed by Caſſius in the Parthian war. Cæſar weighed 
the merits of each ; aud after conſulting with his friends, 
« Callius,” he ſaid, “has the better title to it, notwithſtand- 
« ing, Brutus mail have the brit pretorſhip.” Another 
prætorſhip was, therefore, given to Caflius:; but he was 
not ſo much oblized by this as oftended by the loſs of 
the firſt, Brutus had, or at leaſt might have had, equal 
influence with Cœſar in every thing elſe: he might have 
#004 the firſt in authority and intereſt, but he was drawn 
off by Caſhus's party. Not that he was perfectly recon- 
vided to Caſſius, fince the competition for the pretorial 
2ppointments z but he liſtened to his friends, who were 
yerpetually adviſing him, not to be foothed or cajoled by 
Ceſar; but to reject the civilities of a tyrant, whole object 
was not to reward, but to diſarm his virtue. On the other 
hand, Caeſar had his ſuſpicions, and Brutus his accuſers; 
vet the former thought he had leſs to fear from his ſpirit, 
"is authority, and his connections, than he had to hope 
from his honeſly. When he was told that Antony and 
Dolabella had ſome dangerous conſpiracy on foot, “ It is 
* not,” ſaid he, “the fleek and fat men that I fear, but the 
pale and the lean 3? meaning Brutus and Caſſius. Af- 
terwards, when he was adviſed to beware of Brutus, he 
aid his hand upon lus breaſt, and faid, Do not you 
„think, then, that Brutus will wait till I have done with 
* this poor body?“ as if he thought Brutus the only pro- 
per perſon to ſucceed him in his immenſe power. Indeed it 
is extremely probable that Brutus would have been the 
firſt man in Rome, could he have had patience awhite to 
be the ſecond, and have waited till time had waſted the 
power of Cæfar, and dimmed the luſtre of his great 
actions. But Caſſius, a man of violent paſſions, and an 
enemy to Cæſar, rather from perſonal than political 
hatred, ſtill urged him againſt the dictator, It was univer- 
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fally ſaid, that Brutus hated the imperial power, ard tluae 
Caſlius hated the emperor. Caſſius, indeed, pretended 
that Cæſar had injured him, He complained that the 
lions which he had procured when he was pomingtes 
ædile, and which he had ſeat to Megara, Cel: ar had 
taken and converted to his own uſe, havin: g four 6th 
there when that city was taken by Calanus. Tho! e 

it is ſaid, were very fatal to the inhabitants; for as { 
their city was taken, they opened their dens, aud 1 
chained them in the ſtreets, that they might ſtop the ir. 
ruption of the enemy: but inſtead of that they fell up; 
the citizens, and tore them in ſuch a manner, that then 
very enemies were {truck with horror. Some fay that ti,, 
was the principal motive with Caſſius for conſpiring again 
Czſar ; but they are ſtrangely miſtaken. Caſſius hd 4 
W averſion to the whole race of tyrants, Which! 
flowed even when he was at ſchool with Fauſtus the ton 
of Sylla. When Fauſtus was boaſting amongſt the Vos 
of the unlimited power of his father, Caſſius roſe ai 
ſtruck him on the face. The friends and tutors of Fani uz 
would have taken upon themſelves to puniſh the inſult; 
but Pompey 1 prevented it, and, ſending for the boys, ex- 
amined them kimſelf Up: on SK Caſſ us ſaid, “ Come 
e along, Fauſtus! repeat, if you dare, before Pomp:y 

ee the expreſſions which provoked me, that I may pun! 

% you in the ſame manner.” Such was the dilpolitio 
of Caſſius. 

But Bratus was animated to this undertaking, by the 
perſuaſion of his friends, by private intimations and ano. 
nymous letters. Under the ſtatue of his anceſtor, who de- 
ſtroyed the Tarquins, was placed a paper with theſe words; 
O that we had a Brutus now ! O that Brutus were now 
alive ! His own tribunal on which he fat as prætor, was 
continually filled with ſuch inſeriptions as theſe: Brutus, 
thou fleepeft ! Thou art not a true Brutus ! The ſycophants 
of Cæſar were the occaſton of this; for, amongſt other 
invidious diſtinctions which they paid him, they crowned 
his ſtatues by night, that the people might ſalute him 
king, inſtead of Aictator. However, it had a contrary 
effect, as I have ſhown more at large in the life of 
Ceſar. 

When Caſſius ſolicited his friends to engage in the 
conſpiracy, they all conſented, on condition that Brutus 
would take the lead. They concluded that it was not 
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Frength of hands, or reſolution, that they wanted, but the 
countenance of a man of reputation, to preſide at this 
ſacrifice, and to juitify the deed. They were ſenſible 
that, without him, they ſhould neither proceed with ſpi— 
rit, nor eſcape ſuſpicion when they had effected their 
purpoſe. The world, they knew, would conclude, that 
it the action had been honourable, Brutus would not 
have refuſed to engage in it. Caſſius having conſidered 
theſe things, determined to pay Brutus the firit viſit after 
the quarrel that had been between them; and as ſoon as 
the compliments of reconciliation were over, he aſked 
him, “ Whether he intended to be in the ſenate on the 
« calends of March; for it was reported,“ he laid, “ that 
« Cæſar's friends deſigned to move that he ſhould be de- 
« clared king?“ Brutus anſwered, “ He ſhould not be 
« there; and Caſſius replied, * But what if they ſhould 
« fend for us?” © It would then,” fail Brutus, “ be my 
duty, not only to ſpeak againſt it, but to ſacrifice my life 
„ for the liberties of Rome,” Caſſius, encouraged by 
is, proceeded :—*© But what Roman will bear to fee you 
die? Do not you know yourſelf, Brutus? Think you 
that thoſe inſcriptions you found on your tribunal were 
placed there by weavers and victuallers, and not by the 
firſt men in Rome? From other prætors they look for 
preſents, and ſhows, and gladiators ; but from you they 
expect the abolition of tyranny, as a debt which your 
family has entailed upon you. They are ready to ſuffer 
every thing on your account, if you are really what you 
« ought, and what they expect you to he.” After this 
he embraced Brutus, and being perfectly reconciled they 
retired to their reſpective friends. 

In Pompey's party there was one Quintus Ligarius, 
whom Cœſfar had pardoned, though he had borne arms 
againſt him. This man, leſs grateful for the pardon he 
lad received, than offended with the power which made 
him ſtand in need of it, hated Cæſar, but was the inti— 
mate friend of Brutus, 'The latter one day viſited him, 
and finding him not well, ſaid, O Ligarius! what a 
time is this to be fick ?? Upon which he raiſed himſelf 
on his elbow, and taking Brutus by the hand, anſwered, 
* If Brutus has any deſign worthy of himſelf, Ligarius is 
„ well.” They now tried the inclinations of all the 
could truſt, and took into the conſpiracy, not only their 
tamiliar friends, but ſuch as they knew to be brave, and 
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above the fear of death. For this reaſon, though they 
had the greatelt regard tor Cicero, and the utmoſt cou. 
fidence in his principles as a republican, they conccalud 
the conſpi, acy. from him, leit his natural timidity, aud 
the wearinels of age, ſhould retard thoſe meaſures which 
required the moſt reſolute deſpatch. 

Brutus likewiſe thought proper to leave his friends, Sta- 
tillus and Favonius, the followers of Cato, out of the 
conſpiracy. He had tried their ſentiments, under the 
colour of a philoſophical diſpute; in which Favonit 
obſerved, that the worlt abſolute government was prefer- 
able to a civil war: and Statilius added, that it became no 
wiſe man to expoſe himſelf to fear ans danger, on ac- 
count of the faults and follies of ot hers, But Lat beo, who 
was preſent, contradicted both. And Brutus, though he 
was then ſilent, as if the diſpute had been difficult to deter- 
mine, afterwards communicated the deſign to Labeo, wi 
readily concurred it. It was then agreed to gain over 
the other Brutus, ſurnamed All binus, who, t! 1 t 
diſtinguiſhed by his perſonal courag! ©, Was of conſequcnec, 
on account of the great number of gladiators be bred fur 
the public ſhows, and the entire cor onfidence that Ca 
placed in him. To the lolicitation ns of Cafhius aud Lal 
he made no anſwer; but wlien be came pris ately. 
Brutus, and found that he was at the head of the c- 
ſpiracy, he made no ſeruple of joining them. The name 
of Brutus drew in many more of the moſt conſtdualic 
perſons of the ſtate; and though they had entered into na 

oath of ſecrecy, they kept the deſigu fo cloſe, that Nuts 
withſtanding the gods themſelves denounced the event, by 
a variety of ; >rodipicz, no one would give credit to the 
conſpiracy. 

Brutus now felt his conſe equence lie heavy upon him. 
The ſafety of ſome of the greate ſt men in Rome depended 
on his conduct, and he could not think of the danger they 
were to encounter without anxiety, In public, indeed, 
he ſuppreſſed his uneaſineſs : but at home, and eſpecially 
by night, he was not the ſame man. Sometimes he would 
ſtart from his ſleep ; at others, he was totally immerſed in 
thought. From which, and the like circumſtances, 1t 
was obvians to his wife, that he was revolving in his mind 
ſome difficult and dangerous enter ariſe. Porcia, as we 
before obſerved, was the daughter of Cato. She was 
married to her couſin Brutus very young, though ſhe wa 
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a widow, and had a fon, named Pibulus, after his fa- 
mer. There is a ſmall tract of his ſtill ex tant, called 
M-moirs of Brutus. Porcia added to he afteciion of a 
vile, the prudence of a woman, who was not unac- 
qua! inted with philoſophy; and ſhe reſolved not to inquire 
into her huſband's ſecrets be fore ſhe had made the follow. 

ing trial of her own ftirmnels. She ordered all her attend- 
411ts out of her apartment, and, with a {mall knife, gave 
herſelf a deep wound in the thigh. This occaltioned a 
great effuſion of blood, extreme pain, and a fever in con- 
lequence of that pain. Brutus was extremely afflicted for 
her, and as he attended her, in the height of her pain, 
he thus ſpoke to him: “ Brutus, when you married the 
daughter of Cato, you did nat, I preſume, conſider her 
« merely as a female companion, but as the part ner of 
« your fortunes. You, indeed, have giren me no reaſon 
* to repent my marriage: but what proof, either of at- 
fection or fidelity, can you reccive from me, if I may 
neither ſhare in your ſecret griefs, nor in in your ſecret 

« councils ! I am ſenſible that fecrecy is not the cha- 
racteriſtic virtue of my tex; but ſurely our natural 
* weakneſs may be ſtrengthencd by a virtuous education, 
« aud by honourable connections; A and Porcia can boaſt 
« that ſhe is the daughter of Cato, and the wife of Brutus. 
Yet eveu in theſe diſtinctions I placed no abſolute con- 
fidence, till I tried and found that I was proof againit 
„% pain,” When ſhe had ſaid this, ſhe ſhowed him her 
wound, and informed him of her motives : upon which 
Brutus was ſo ſtruck with her magnanimity, that, with 
lifted hands, he entreated the gods to favour his enter- 
priſe, and enable him to approve himſelf worthy of Porcia. 
le then took every meaas to cure her wound and reſtore 


1.1 
her health. 
o * . o 
A meeting of the ſenate being ap pointed, e t which 


Cifir was expected to attend, that w: s thought a a proper 
time for the execution of their deſign. V: r then they could 
not only appear together without luſpic! ion, but as ſome 
1 the moiſt confiderab! e perſons in the commonwealth 
uld be preſent, they flattered themſelves that, as ſoon 

25 the deed was done, they would join in aſſerting the 
common liberty. The place too where the ſenate was to 
nect ſeemed providenti ally favourable for their purpole. 

It was a portico adjoining tothe theatre, and in the midit 


of a ſaloon, furniſhed with benches, ſtood a ſtatue of Pome 
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pey, which had been erected to him by the common— 

wealth, when he adorned that part of the city with thyſe 

buildings. Here the ſenate was convened on the ides af 

March; and it ſeemed as if ſome god ſhould bring C+ 

far to this place to revenge upon him the death of Pow 
eV. 

When the day came, Brutus went out, and took with 
tum a dagger, which laſt circumſtance was known only 
to his wife. The reſt met at the houſe of Caſſius, à ns 
conducted his fon, who was that day to put on the % 
virilis, to the forum: from whence they proceeded 1 
Pompey's portico, and waited for Cæſar. Any one that 
had been privy to the deſign of the conſpirators, would 
here have been aſtoniſhed at their calm and conſiſtent 
firmneſs. Many of them were pretors, and ob 1 by 
their office to hear and determine cauſes. Thele tl 
heard with ſo much calmneſs, and decided with fo much 
accuracy, that one could not have ſuppoſed there had 
been any thing elſe upon their minds; and when a cer- 
tain perſon appealed from the judgment of Brutus to 
Ceſar, Brutus, looking round on the aſſembly, ſaid, 
Ceſar neither does, nor ſhall hinder me from acting agreval!y 
to the laws, Nevertheleſs they were diſturbed by maay 
accidents, Though the day was far ſpent, fill Czfar did 
not come, being detained by his wife and the ſoothſayers, 
on account of defects in the ſacrifices. In the mean time 
a perſon came up to Caſca, one of the conſpirators, and 
taking him by the hand, “ You concealed the thing from 
«© me, ſaid he, „ but Brutus has told me all.” Caſca 
expreſſed his ſurpriſe; upon which the other ſaid, laugh- 
ing, How came you to be fo rich of a ſudden, as to 
« ſtand for the edueſhip 2 ſo near was the great ſecret 
being blown by the ambiguity of this man's difcourle i 
At the ſame time Popilius Læna, a fenator, after falut: 
Brutus and Caſſius in a very obliging manner, fail, in a 
whiſper, “ My beſt withes are with you :—but make no 
o delay for it is now no ſecret.” After ſaying this, he 
immediately went away, and left them in great conlterna- 
tion; for they concluded that every thing \ was difcovercd,. 
Soon after this a meſſenger came running from Prutus's 
houſe, and told him that his wife was dying. Porcia had 
been under extreme anxiety, aud in great agitations about 
the event. At every little noiſe or voice the heard, ſhe 
ſtarted up and ran to the door, like one of the frantic 
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pricfteſies of Bacchus, inquiring of every one that came 
hom the forum, what Brutus was doing, She ſent meſ— 
ſenger after meſſenger to make the ſame inquiries ; and 
being unable any longer to ſupport the agitations 5 her 
mind, ſhe at length fainted away. She had not time to 
retire to her chamber. As ſhe ſat in tlie middle of the 
houſe, her ſpirits failed, her colour changed, and the loft 
her ſenſes and her ſpeech. Her women ſhricked, the 
neighbours ran to their afſiſtauce, and a report was ſoon 
{pread through the city, that Porcia was dead. However, 
by the care of thoſe that were about her, ſhe recovered in 

a little time. Brutus was greatly diſtreſſed with the 
news, and not without reaſon ; but his private grief gave 
way to the public concern : for it was now reported that 

Cefar was coming on a litter. The ill omen of his fa- 
crifices had deterred him from entering on butinels of 
importance, and he propoſed to deter it under a pretence 
of e en As ſoon as he came out of the litter, Po- 
pilius Lena, who a little before had wiſhed Brutus ſuc- 
ceſs, went up, and ſpoke to him for a conſiderable time, 
Cxfar all the while ſtanding, and ſeeming ve 5 attentive. 
The confpirators not being able to hear what he ſaid, 
ſuſpected, from what paſſed between him aud 8 chat 
he was now making a diſcovery of their deſign. This 
diſconcerted them extremely, and looking upon each 
other, they agreed, by the ſilent language of the counte- 
nance, that they mould not ſtay to be taken, but deſpatch 
themſelves. With this intent Caſſius and ſome others 
were juſt about to draw their daggers from under their 
robes, when Brutus obſerving from the looks and geſtures 
of Læna, that he was petitioning, and not accuſing, en- 
courazed Caſſius by the cheerfulneſs of his countenance, 
This was the only way by which he could communicate 
lus ſentiments, being ſurrounded by many who were ftran- 
gers to the conſpiracy v. Lena, after a little while, kiſſed 
Cwlar's hand, and left him; and it plainly appeared, up- 

on the whale. that he had been ſpeaking about his own 
afta! irs. 

The ſenate was already ſeated, and the conſpirators 
got cloſe about Cæſar's chair, under pretence of prefer- 
ring a ſuit to him. Caſſius turned his face to Pompey's 
ſtatue, and invoked it, as if it had been ſenſible of his 
prayers. Trebonius kept Antony in converſation with- 
out the court. And now Cæſar entered, and the whole 


5 
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ſenate roſe to ſalute him. The conſpirators crowd: 
around him, and fet Tullius Cimber, one of their numbe 
to ſolicit the recal of his brother, who was bhanitl 
They all united in the ſolicitation, Lor hold of Caſa | 
hand, and kiſſed his head and his brealt. He een 
their A and finding that they would not defis 
at length rote from his ſeat in anger. Tudli: 15, upon this 
laid hold of * is robe, and pul led it from his ſkou? ders, 
Caſca, who ſtood be hind, gave lum the firſt, though hi 


£ } 


a flight wound with his dagger, near the eder Cefar 
caught the handle of the dagger, and ſaid in Latin 
« Villain! Caſca! What do 4 thou mean Y” | Caſes, 
Greek, called his brother to his aſſiſtance. Cwuln 
wounded by numbers almoſt at the fame inſtaut, and look. 
ed round him for ſome way to eſcape; but when he Cf, 
the da Ig of Brutus pointe $4 at; uinſt! nim, he let 80 C aica's 
hand, and covering his head with his robe reſigned him- 
ſelf to their ſwords. The con PLEAS preſled To eagerly 
to ſtab bim, that they wounded each other. Brutus, in 
attempt ng to have his mare in the facrifice, Cd 1 
wound 1 in his hand, and ail of them were covered wich 
blood. 

Cæſar thus flain, Brutus ſtepped forward into the 
middle of he {euate houſe, and propo ing to e | 
ipeech, deſired the ſenators to ſtay. They fled, howev: 
with the atimoſt precipitation, thou; gh no One 8 +; 
for the confpirators had no deſign on any life but Ce 
far's; and, "that 5 en away, they invited the re! * 
liberty. Indeed, all but Brutus were of 2 that 
Antony ſhowld fall with Cæſar. They conſidered him as an 


5 


} 


*-4 


infolent man, who, in his principles, favoured monarch? 
and who. | i} ad made [1 umſelf poput; AT 111 the ari: Ys YE. 


over, behde his e diſpoſition to d. :fpotiſm, he had 
6 y q * ny . FY , ? EEE! 4 
at this time the confulat power, and was the colle: rue 01 


Cæſar. Brutus, on the other hand, alleged the ehe 
of ſuch a meaſure, and lüuggeſted the poſ] ibility « .- 
tony 's change of principle. He thought it far from being 
improbable that, after the deſtruction of Cæſar, a man 0 
palſionate! „fond of 85 y. ſhould be inſpired by an em: 


lation o joun in reſto 2 the Common culth. 2 US 


Antony Wi s faved ; 110 Such, in the FCenera nl Con ern at“ 
he fled, in the cul fan ſe of a plebein n. Brutus and | 


their bloody hands au 4 naked words, proche med! Ibertr 
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to the people as they paſſed. At firſt all was lamenta- 
tion, diſtraction, and Ce 2 but as no further violence 
was committed, the ſenators and the people recovered their 
apprehe! nhons, ans went in a body to ihe conſpirators in 
the capitol, Brutus made a popular ſpeech adapted to 
the occakion; and this being welt received, tlie evaſyi ra- 
tors were enen 0 to come down into FRE forums Lhe 
reſt were undillinguſhed ; but pet rſons of the tirit qua: lity 
ittended Brutus, conducted him with great honour from 
1e C: pit. ol, and P. laced him in the 7 rium. At tlie lich it 
Brutus, the pop: Uace, tuo U, rh dil poſed to tumult, were 
tr ick with reverence ; and wucn he began to ſpear, they 
ended with hlence. It ſoon appeared, however: that it 
not che action, but the man, they reſpected; for when 
inna ſpoke, and accuſed Cæſ: ar, they loaded him with the 
:»{ opprobrious language; and became fo outrageous, 
that the conf pirator 5 tho! gh it proper once More to retire 
into the capito „J. Prutus now « PT ted to be bcticged, and 
reſore diſmiſſed the princi} pal eO. ne that attended him; 
be cauſe he thought it unrcaſonable tha A wito had no 
concern in the action, fhould be expoled to the danger 
that followed it. Next day the fende allembled in che 
temple 2 and Antony, Plancus, and Cicero, in 
their reſpective ſpeeches, perſu ded and prevailed on the 
people to forget what was palt. Accordingly, the con— 
pirators were not only pardoned, but it was decreed that 
the conſuls ſhould take into conſiderat ion what honuurs and 
ignities were proper to be conferred upon them. After 
his the ſenate broke up; and Antony, having ſent his 
ton as an hoſtage to the ca pitol, Brutus and "his party 
came down, and mutual compliments paſſed hetween 
them. Calne. was invited to ſup with Antony, Brutus 
with Lepidus, and the reſt were entertamed by their re- 
ſpectiee ee 
Early next morning the ſenate aſſembled again, and 
voted thanks to Antony for preventing a = war, as 
well as to Brutus and his party for their ſervices to the 
ommonwealth. The latter had alſo provinces diſtri- 
Wes d amongſt them. Crete was allotted to Brutus, 
Africa to Caſſius, Alia to Trebonius, Bithynia to Cimber, 
and the other Brutus had that part of Gaul which les upon 
the Po, 
Cefar's will, and his funeral came next in queſtion. 


Antony propoſed that the will ſhould be read in public ; 
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and that the funeral ſhould not be private, or withont 
proper magnificence, leſt ſuch treatment ſhould exaſperate 
the people. Caſſius ſtrongly oppoſed this ; but Brutus 
agreed to it, and here he fell into a ſecond error, His 
preſervation of fo formidable an enemy as Antony, was a 
miſtaken thing; but his giving up the management of 
Czſar's funeral to him, was an irreparable fault. The 
publication of the will had an immediate tendency to in— 
ſpire the people with a paſſionate regret for the death of 
Cæſar; for he had left to each Roman citizen ſeventy. 
five drachmas, beſide the public uſe of his gardens be. 
yond the Tyber, where now the temple of Fortune 
ſtands. When the body was brought into the forum, and 
Antony ſpoke the uſual funeral eulogium, as he perceived 
the people affected by his ſpeech, he endeavoured {ill 
more to work upon their palhons, by unfolding the bloody 
garment of Cæſar, ſhowing them in how many places 
it was pierced, and pointing out the number of his v ony da 
This threw every thing into confuſion. Some called 
aloud to kill the murderers ; others, as was formerly done 
in the caſe of that ſeditious demagogue Clodius, ſnatched 
the benches and tables from the neighbouring (hops, and 
erected a pile for the body of Cæſar, in the mid 
of conſecrated places and ſurrounding temples. As ſoon 
as the pile was in flames, the people, crowding Ran all 
parts, ſnatched the halt-hurat brands, and ran round he C 
city to fire the houſes of the conſpirators; but they w: 
on their guard againſt ſuch an aflault, and prevented Bd 
effects. 

There was a poet named Cinna, who had no concern 
in the conſpiracy, but was rather a friend of Cæſar's. 
This man dreamt that Cæſar invited him to ſupper, and 
that, when he declined the invitation, he took him by 
the hand, and conſtrained him to follow him into a dark 
and deep place, which he entered with the utmoſt horror, 
The agitation of his ſpirits threw him into a fever, which 
laited the remaining part of the night. In the morn- 
ing, however, when Cxiar was to be interred, he was 
aſhamed of abſenting himſelf from the ſolemnity: be, 
therefore, mingled with the multitude that had ju it been 
enraged by the ſpeech of Antony; and being unfortu- 
nately miltaken for that Cinna, who had before inve ighed 
againſt Cæſar, he was torn to pieces. This, more than 


any thing, except Antony's change of conduct, alarmed 
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Brutus and his party. They now thought it neceſſary to 
onſult their ſafety, and retired to Antium. Here they 
(at down, with an intent to return as ſoon as the popular 
fury ſhould ſubſide ; and for this, conſidering the incon= 
ft ey of the multitude, they concluded that they ſhould 
ot have long to wait. The ſenate, moreover, was in 
heir intereſt ; ; and though they did not puniſh the mur- 
0 rers of Cinna, they cauſed ſtrict inquiry to be made 
ter thoſe who attempted to burn the houſes of the con- 
arators. Antony too became obnoxious to the people; 
tor they ſuſpected him of erecting another kind of mo- 
narchy. The return of Brutus w as, conſequently, wiſhed 
for; aud, as he was to exhibit ſhows and games in his 
| on 36 & 45 prœtor, it was expected. Brutus, however, had 
ceived intelligence, that ſcveral of Cæſar's old ſoldiers, 
whom he had diſtributed lands and colonies, had ſtolen, 
by Coal parties, into Rome, and that they lay in wait 
hin: he, therefore, did not think proper to come 
nſelf; ne twithſtanding which, the ſhows that were ex- 
„ited on his account were extremely magnificent: for 
| had bought a conſiderable number of wild beaſts, and 
arder ed that they ſhould all be reſerved for that purpoſe. 
} 10 went himſelk as far as Naples to collect a number of 
gomedians; and being informed * one Canutius, who 
as mug 1 admired apo: n the ſtage, he defired his Friends 
to ule all their intereſt to bring Ron to Rome. Canutius 
was a Grecian ; and Brutus, therefore, thought that no 
compulſion ſhould be uſed. He wrote likewiſe to Cicero, 
and begged that he would, by all means, be preſent at the 
public ſhows. 

Such was the ſituation of his aſſairs, when, on the ar— 
ral of Octavius at Rome, things cook another turn. 
ile was ſon to the ſiſter of © 2 far, who had adopted and 
appointed him his heir. Ile was purtuing his itudies at 
Ap ales a, and in expectat: on of meeting Ceſar there on 
lis intended expedition againſt the Parthians, at the time 
when Cefar was flain, Upon hearing of this event, he 
immediately came to Rome, and, to ingratiate bamſelf 
with the people, aſſumed the name of Cæſar. By punc- 
tually diſt: ributing amongſt the citizens the money that 
was left them by his uncle, he foon took the lead of An- 
tony; and, by his liberality to the ſoldiers, he brought 

+ to his party the greateſt number of thoſe who bad 
ke 1801 under Cæſar. Cicero likewiſe, who hated Antony, 


4. 
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joined his intereſt, And this was ſo much reſented } 


11 


Brutus, that, in his letters, he reproac! ned him ia the 10 


vereſt terms, © He perceived,“ he faid, „that Ci Ic 
& was tame enough to hear a tyrant, and was Dy 

& of the tyrant that hated him — it his complimen 
« Octavius were meant to purchaſe an eaſy ſlavery: | 
« cur anceſtors,” ſaid Brutus, “ ſcorned to bear even 
« gentle maſter.” He added, That “ as to the ni fs 
„of peace or war, he was undetermined ; but in 

& thing he was reſolved, which was, never to be 4 

He expreſſed his ſurpriſe, “that Cicero ſhould pret 


« infamous accommodation even to the danger 5 Of 2 i 


« war; and that the only fruits he expected fron 
ce troying the tyranny of Antony, ſhould be the c. 


* bliſhment of a new tyrant in Octavius,” Such was t 


ſpirit of his firſt letters. 
The city was now divided into two factions; { 


"4 


ined Cæſar, others remained with Antony, and the arms 


was ſold to the beſt bidder. Brutus, of courſe, d. elpa 

of any deſirable event; aud, being reſolved to leave 11: 

he went by land to Lue anja, and came to the wariti. 
7 


town of Elea. Porcia, being to return from thence t 


Rome, endeavoured, as well as poſſible, to conceal the 
row that oppreſſed her; but, notwithſtanding her n 


nimity, a picture which ſhe found there betrayed her di 
ſtreſs. The ſubject was the parting of Hector and Andre 
mache. He was repreſented delivering his fon, Aſtyina: 
into her arms, and the eyes of Andromache were xc. 


upon him. The reſemblance that this picture bore to 


OWn di ſtreſs, made her burſt into tears the moment the 


beheld it; and teveral times ſhe vifited the melanche 


emblem, to Tp upon it, and weep before it. On this 


occation, Acilics, one of Brutus's friends, repeated t. 
patlage in Homer, where Andromache ſays, 


Yet while my Hedor ſtill ſurvives, I ſee 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. Po! 


To which Brutus replied, with a ſmile, “ Bur I muſt not 


« an{wer Porcia as Hector did Andromache:: 


— Faſten to thy taſſes at home, 


There guide the ſpindle, and direct the loom. P. be. 


4 


She has not perſonal ſtrength, indeed, to ſuſtain the 
in 


« toils we undergo: but her ſpirit is not leſs active 


of U 
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« the cauſe of her country.“ This anecdote we have from 
Bibulus, the fon of Porcia. | 

From Flea, Brutus fail-d for Athens, where he was 
received with high appla! ite, aud invelted with public ho- 
nours. There he took u. p his reſidence with a particular 
friend, and attended the IA ares of Theomneſtus the aca— 
demic, and Cratippus the peripatetic ; devoting himſelf 
wholly to literary purfuits, Yet, in this unſuſpected ſtate, 
he Was privately preparing r for war, Ile deſpatched He- 
hoy tr ty 8 into K A: d, tO gain the Princ ipal Oflicers 1 in 
lat A ; and he lecured, by his kindneſs, all the 
voung Romans who were ſtudents thenat Athens. Amongſt 
theſe was the ſon of Cicero, on whora he beſtowed the 
higheſt encomiums; and ſaid, that he could never ceaſe 
admiring the ſpirit of that young man who bore ſuch a 
mortal hatred to tyrants, 

At length he began to act more publicly; and being 
informed that ſome of the Roman ſhips, laden with mo- 
ney, were returning from Afia, under 'the command of a 
man of honour, a friend of his, he met him at Caryitus, 
a city of Eubœa. There he had a conference with him, 
and requeſted that he would give up the ſhips. By the 
by, it happened to be Brutus's birth-day, ou which oc-— 
calion he gave a ſplendid entertainment, and while they 
were drinking ;Hory 4% Brutus, and Liberty to Rome, to 
encourage the cauſe, he called for a larger bowl. While 
le held it in his hand, without any viſible relation to the 
ſubject they were upon, he pronounced this verſe: 


My fall was doom'd by Pho:bus and by Fate. 


Some hiſtorians ſay that Apollo was the g he gare 
ts ſoldiers in the laſt battle at Philippi; and, of courle, 
conclude, that this exclamation was a preſage of his de- 
ſcat. Antiltius, the commander of the ſhips, gave him 
hve lundred thouſand drachmas of the money he was 
carrying to Italy. The remains of Pompey's army that 
Were N attered about Theſlaly, readily joined his ſtand- 
ard; and, beſides theſe, he took hve hundred horſe, 

whom 5 was conducting to Dolabella in Atia. He 
then failed to Demetrias, and ſeized a large quantity of 

arms, which Julius Czfar had provided how the Parthian 
war, and which were now to be ſent to Antony. Mace- 
donia was delivered up to him by Hortenſius the pretor ; 


and all the neighbouring princes readily offered their 
Vol. J. O 
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aſſiſtance. When news was received that Caius, the bro. 
ther of Antony, had marched through Italy, to join the 
forces under Gabinius in Dyrrhachium and Apollonia, 
Prutus determined to ſeize them before he arrived, and 
made a forced march with ſuch troops as were at hand, 
The way was rugged, and the ſnows were deep; but he 
moved with ſuch expedition, that his ſuttlers were left a 
long way behind. When he had almoſt reached Dyrrha- 
chium, he was ſerzed with the diſorder called Bulimia, or 
violent hunger, occafioned by cold and fatigue, This 
diforder afiects both men and cattle, after fatigues in the 
inow. Whether it is, that perſpiration being prevented 
by the extreme cold, the vital heart 1s confined, and mor: 
immediately conſumes the aliment ; or that a keen and 
ſubtle vapour riſing from the melted ſnow, penetrates the 
body, and deſtroys the heat by expelling it through the 

ores-—for the ſweatings ſeem to ariſe from the heat con- 
tending with the cold, which being repelled by the latter, 
the vapoury Reem is diffuſed over the ſurface of the body. 
But of this I have treated more largely in another place, 
Brutus growing very faint, and no proviſions being at hand, 
his ſervants were forced to go to the gates of the enemy, 
and beg bread of the ſentinels. When they were informed 
of the diſtreſs of Brutus, they brought him meat aud 
drink in their en hands; and in return for their huma- 
nity, when he had taken the city, he ſhowed kinduels 
both to them and to the reit of the inhabitants. 

When Caius arrived in Apollonia, he ſummoned tlie 
ſoldiers that were quartered near the city to join him; 
but finding that they were all with Brutus, and ſuſpect- 
ing that thoſe in Apollonia favoured the ſame party, hc 
went to Buthrotus. Brutus, however, found means to 
deſtroy three of his cohorts in their march. Caius, after 
this, attempted to feize fome poſts near Byllis, but was 
routed in a tet battle by young Cicero, to whem Brutus 
had given the command of the army on that occaſion, and 
WS 4 conduct he made uſe of frequently, and with ſucceſs. 
Caius was ſoon after ſurpriſed in a marſh, from whence 
he had no means to eſcape j and Brutus finding him in 
his power, ſurrounded him with his cavalry, and gave 
orders that none of his men ſhould be killed; for he ex- 
pected that they would quickly join him of tbeir own 
accord. As he expected, it cane to paſs, They fi- 
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rendered both themſelves and their general; ſo that Bru— 
tus had now a very reſpectable army, He treated Caius 
for a long time with all poſſible reſpect; nor did he diveſt 


» 
* . 


kim of any enſigns of digmty that he bore, though, it is 
ſaid, that he received letters from ſeveral perſons at Rome, 
and, particularly, from Cicero, adviiing him to put him 
to death. At length, however, when he found that he 
was ſecretly practiſing with his officers, and exciting ſedi- 
tions amongit the ſoldiers, he put him on board a ſhip, and 
kept him cloſe prifoner. The ſoldiers that he had cor. 
rapted, retired into Apollonia, from whence they ſent to 
Brutus, that if he would come to them there, they would 
return to their duty. Brutus an{wered, “ That this was 
« nt the cuſtom of the Romans, but that thoſe who had 
& yffended, ſhould come in perſon to their general, and fo- 
elicit his forgiveneſs.” This they did, aud were accords 
ingly pardoned. 

He was now preparing to go into Afia, when he was 
informed of a change in affairs at Rome. Young Cwſar, 
ſupported by the ſenate, had got the better of Antony, 
and driven him out of Italy; but, at the fame time, he 
began to he no leſs formidable himſelf; for he ſolicited 
the conſulſhip contrary to law, and kept in pay an unne- 
celſary army. Conſcquently the fenate, though they at 
brit ſupported, were now eiffatished with his meaſures. 
And as they began to caſt their eyes on Brutus, and de- 
creed or confirmed ſeveral provinces to hun, Cxſar was 
under lome apprehenfions. He, therefore, deſpatched 
meſſengers to Antony, and delired that a reconciliation 
Might take place. After this he drew up lus army around 
the city, and carried the conſulſhip, though but a boy, 
in his twentzeth year, as he tells us in his Commentaries. 
e was no ſooner conſul than he ordered a judicial pro— 
cc{4 to iſſue againſt Brutus and his accomplices, for mur- 
dering the firſt magiſtrate in Rome without trial, or con- 
demnation. Lucius Cornificius was appointed to accuſe 
Brutus, and Marcus Agrippa accuſed Caſſius ; neither of 
whom appearing, the judges were obliged to paſs ſentence 
againtt both. It is ſaid that when the crier, as uſual, 
cited Brutus to appcar, the people could not ſuppreſs their 
lighs; and perſons of the firſt diſtinction heard it in ſilent 
dejection. Publius Silicius was obſerved to burſt into 
tears; and this was the cauſe why he was afterwards pro- 
eribed. The triumviri, Cæſar, Antony, and Lepidus, 
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being now reconciled, divided the provinces amon»} 
them, and ſcttled that lift of murder, in which two hun. 
dred citizens, aud Cicero amongſt the reſt, were pro- 
icribed, 

When the report of rr roceedings was brought int 
Macedonia, Brutus found himſelf under a neceſſity "of ſen ad 
ing orders to H- wax i s to kill Caius, the b rother of ; 
tony, in revenge of the death of Cicero, his friend, 121 
Brutus Albinus his kinſman, who was flain. This was the 
reaſon why Antony, when he had taken Hortenſius at tl; 
battle of Pl 11!pp1, flew him upon his brother's tomb. Bry. 
tus ſays, that he was more aſhamed of the cavſe of Cicer: 
death than grieved at the event; white he ſaw Rome ten- 
oe ed more by her own fault, thi: n by the fault of her ty. 

ants, and -ontinne a tame ſpectator of ſuch ſcenes as ought 
5 to have been heard of without horror. 

The army of Brutus was now conſiderable, and he or: 
dered its route into Aſia, while a fleet was preparing tu 
Bithynia and at Cyzicum. As he marched by land, he 
ſettled the affairs of the cities, and gave audience to the 
princes of thoſe countries through which he paſſed, Hz 
ſent orders to Caſſius, who was in Syria, to give up his in. 

"av led 3j journey into E Fypt, an d. join him. — On this oc 
ſion he tells him, that their collecting forces to deſtroy 
tyrants was not to ſecure an empire to themſelves, but to 
deliver their tellow-citizens ; that they ſhould never forge! 
this great object of thets undertaking, but, adhering tc 
their ſirſt intentions, Keep Italy within their eve, and 
haſten to reſcue their country from oppreſſion. 

Cal ſius, accordingly, ſet out to join him, and Brutu: 
at the fame time making ſome progreſs to mect him, thei 
intervlew was at Smyrna. Till this meeting, they had 
not ſeen each other fince they parted at the Pirzus of 

Athens, when Caſſius ſet out for Syria, and Brutus jor 
Macedonia. The forces they had reſpectively c- plleficd, 
ave them great joy, and made them confident of ſucce 
From Italy they had fled, like ſolitary exiles, without 
money, without arms, without a ſhip, a ſoldier, or 4 
town to fly to. Yet now, in ſo ſhort a time, they found 
themſelves ſupplicd with thipping aud money, with an 
army of horle and foot, and in a condition of content: 
ing for the empire of Rome. Caſſius was no leſs reſpect. 
ful to Brutus, than Brutus was to him; but the 1: itter 
would generally wait upon him, as he was the older man, 
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and of a fecbler conſtitution. Caſſius was eſteemed an able 
ſeldier, but of a hery diſpoſition, and ambitious to com- 
mand rather by fear than afte*ton; thou;ch at the fame 
tune, with tus | familiar acquaintance, he was eaſy in his 
man ners, and fond of raillery to excels. Prutus ' on UC- 
count of lis virtue, was reſpected by t he people, beloved by 
Lis friends, admi: "ed by men of pri: ciple, and not hated 

ven by 5 enemies. He was mild in his temper, and had 
a oh atneſs of mind that was ſu P rior to anger, avarice, 


aud the 10 * C of 1 ple Aſure. He Was cm and infle; blk in 1s 

07101008, and zealous in every purtul it, where juſtice or ho- 
* * * * 

ur were concerned. Tlie people had he « highs it « pinion 


of his integrity and ſincerity in every undertaking, and this 
naturally iuſpired them with coahdence and affection, Even 
Pompey the Great had hardly ever ſo much credit with 
them: for, who ever imagined, that, if he had conquered 
Ceſar, he would have ſabmitted to the laws, and would 
not have retained his power under the title of conſul or die- 
tator, or ſome more ſpecious and popular name? Caſſius, on 
the contrary, a man of violent paſſions, and ra aer ava- 
rice, was ſuſpected of expoſing himſelf to toil and danger, 
rather from a thirſt of power than an attachment to 5 li- 
berties of his country. The former diſturbers of the com- 
monwealth, Cinna, and Marius, and Carbo, evidently ſet 
their country as a ſtake for the winner, and hardly ſeru— 
pled to own that they fought for empire. But the very 
enemies of Brutus never charge him with this. Even An- 
tony has been heard to ſay, that Brutus was the only con- 
ſpirator, who had the ſenſe of honour and juſtice for his 
motive; and that the reſt were wholly actuated by malice 
or envy. It is clear too, from what Brutus himſelf ſays, 
that he finally and principally relied on his own virtue. 
Thus he writes to Atticus immediately before an engage- 
ment, 4 That his affairs were in the moit delirable ſitua- 
tion imaginable; for that either he ſhould conquer, 
and reſtore liberty to Rome, or die, and be free from 
llavery ; that every thing elſe was reduced to certain- 
* ty; and that this only remained a queſtion, Whether 
" they ſhould live or die free men ? He adds, that Mark 
Antony was properly puniſhed for his folly ; who, 
when he might have ranked with the Bruti, the Caſh, 
and Catos, Choſe rather to be the underling of Octa- 
vius; and that if he did not fall in the approaching 
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„ battle, they would very ſoon be at variance with tas 
„other.“ In which he ſeems to have becn a true pry. 
phet. 

Whilſt they were at Smyrna, Brutus deſired Caſſius to 
let him have part of the vaſt treaſure he had collected, be- 
cauſe his own was chiefly expended in equipping a flect, 
to gain the ſuperionty at fea, But the friends of Caſſius 
adviſed him againſt this; alleging, that it would be abſurd 
to give Brutus that money, which he had ſaved with {6 
much frugality, and acquired with ſo much envy, mere; 
that Brutus might increaſe his popularity, by dittributing 
it amongſt the ſoldiers. Caſſius, however, gave him a third 
of what lie bad, and then they parted for their reſpectixe 
commands, Caihus behaved with great ſeverity on the 
taking of Rhodes : though when he firſt entered the city, 
and was ſaluted with the title of king and maſter, he an- 
twered, “ That he was neither their king nor their maſter, 
but the deſtroyer of him who would have been both.” 
Brutus demanded ſupplies of men and money from the Ly- 
clans ; but Naucrates, an orator, perſuaded the cities to re- 
bel, and ſome of the inhabitants poſted themſelves on the 
hills with an intent to oppoſe the paſſage of Brutus. Bru- 
tus, at firit, deſpatched a party of horſe, which ſurpriſed 
them at dinner, and killed fix hundred of them. But af- 
terwards, when he had taken the adjacent towns and vil- 
lages, he gave up the priſoners without ranſom, and hoped 
to gain them to his party by clemency. Their former {ut- 
ferings, however, made them reject his humanity, and thoſe 
that {lll reſiſted being driven into the city of Xanthus, 
were there beſieged. As a river ran cloſe by the town, 
ſeveral attempted to eſcape by ſwimming and diving; but 
they were prevented by nets let down for that purpoſe, 
which had little bells at the top, to give notice when any 
one was taken, The Xanthians afterwards made a ſally in 
the night, and ſet fire to ſeveral of the battering engines; 
but they were perceived and driven back by the Romans : 
at the ſame time the violence of the winds drove the flames 
on the city, io that ſeveral houſes near the battlements 
took fire. Brutus being apprehenſive that the whole city 
would be deſtroyed, ſent his own ſoldiers to aſſiſt the in- 
habitants in quenching the fire. But the Lycians were 
feized with an incredible deſpair, a kind of frenzy, which 
can no otherwiſe be deſcribed than by calling it a pal- 
ſiopate delire of death. Women and children, ftreeme2 
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and ſlaves, people of all ages and conditions, ſtrove to re- 

alſe the ſoldiers as they came to their aſſiſtance from the 
walls. With their own hands they collected wood and reeds, 
and all manner of combuſtibles, to ſpread the fire over the 
city, and encouraged its progreſs by every means in their 
wer. Thus aſſiſted, the flames flew over the whole with 
dreadful rapidity ; whilſt Brutus, extremely ſhocked at this 
calamity, rode round the walls, and ftretching forth his 
hands to the inhabitants, entreated them to ſpare themſelves 
aud their city. Regardleſs of his entreaties, they fought 
by every means to put an end Uo their lives. Men, women, 
and even children, with hideous eres, leaped into the flames. 
Some threw themſelves headlong from the walls, aud others 
{ell upon the ſwords of their parents, opening their breaſts, 
and begging to be ſlain. 

When the city was in a Treat meaſure reduced to afhes, 
a woman was found who trad hanged herlelf, with her 
young child faitened to her neck, and the torch in her 
hand, with which ſhe had fired her houſe. This deplo- 
rable object fo much affected Brutus, that he wept when 
he was told of it, and proclaimed a reward to any ſoldier 
who could ſave a Xanthian. It is ſaid that no more than 
a hundred and fifty were preſerved, and thoſe againit their 
will. Thus the Xanthians, as if fate had appointed cer- 
tain periods for their deſtruction, after a long courſe of 
years, ſunk into that deplorable rum, in which the fame 
raſh deſpair had involved their anceſtors in the Perſian 
war: for they too burned their city, and deſtroyed them- 
ſelves. 

After this, when the Patareans likewiſe made reſiſtance, 
Brutus was under great anxiety whether he ſhould beſiege 
them; for he was afraid they ſhould follow the deſperate 
meaſures of the Xanthians. However, having ſome of 
their women whom he had taken priſoners, he diſmiſſed 
them without ranſom; and thoſe returning to their huſbands 
and parents, who happened to be people of the firſt di- 
ſtinction, fo much extolled the juſtice and moderation of 
Brutus, that they prevailed on them to ſubmit, and put 
ther city in his hands, The adjacent cities followed 
their example, and found that his humanity exceeded 
their hopes. Caſſius compelled every Rhodian to give 
up all the gold and filver in his poſſeſſion, by which he 
amaſſed eight thouſand talents ; and yet he laid the pub- 
lic under a fine of five hundred talents more; but Brutus 
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took only a hundred and fifty talents of the Lycians, ang, 
without doing them any other injury, led his army into 
Ionia. 

Brutus, in the courſe of this re e did many acts 
of juſtice ; and was vigilant in the diſpenſation of rew: 
and puniſhments. An inſtance of this I ſhall rel: ite, be: 
cauſe both he himſelf, and every honeft Roman, was ar- 
ticularly pleaſed with it. When Pompey the Great, after 
his overthrow at Pharlalia, fled into Egypt, and Ind. 
near Peluſium, the tutors and miniſters of young Ptolem 
conſulted what meaſures they ſhould take on the occalion, 
But they were of different opinions. Some were for rc. 
ceiving him, others for excluding him out of E Aypt. 
Theodotus, a Chian by birth, and a teacher of rhetoric by 
p 158 fon, who then attended the king in that capac ty, 
oh , for want of abler miniſters, admitted to the council. 
Thi man inſiſted, that both were in the wrong; thoſe 
who were Fe r receiving, and thoſe who were for ex pel. ling 
. he beſt meaſure they could take, he ſaid, 
would be to put him to death, and concluded his ſpecch 
with the proverb, that dead men do not bite. The council 
entered into his opinion; and Pompey the Great, an ex- 
ample of the incredible mutability of fortune, fell a facri- 
fice to the arguments of a ſophiſt, as that ſophiſt lived 
aft erwards to boaſt, Not long after, upon Cæſar's ar- 
rival in Egypt, ſome of the murderers received their pro- 
per reward, and were put to death: but Theodotus made 
his eſcape.— Vet, though for a while he gained from for- 
tune the poor Privilege of a wandering and deſpicable life, 
he fell at laſt into the hands of Brutus, as he was paſſing 
through Aſia; and by paying the forfeit of his baſeneſs, 
became more memorable from his death than from any 
thing in his life. 

About this time Brutus ſent fer Caſſius to Sardis, and 
went with his friends to meet him. The whole army 
being drawn up, faluted both the leaders with the title 
of Imperator. But as it uſually ha ;ppens in great affairs, 
where many friends and many officers are engaged, 
mutual complaints and ſuſpicions arole betu cen Brutus 
and Caſſius. Lo ſettle theſe more properly, they re- 
tired into an apartment by themiclves, Expoſtulations 
debates, and accuſations followed. And theſe were ſo 
violent, that they burit into tears. Their friends without 
were ſurpriſed at the Joudneſs and aſperity of the con- 
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ſerence; but though they were apyrechenſive of the con- 
ſequence, they durſt not interfere, becauſe they had been 
enrefily forbidden to enter. Favonius, however, an imi- 
tator of Cato, but rather an enthuſiaſt than rational in his 
philofophy, attempted to enter. The ſervants in waiting 
leavoured to prevent him, but it was not eaſy to ſtop the 
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petuous Favouius, Ele was violent in his whole con- 
duct, and valued himſelf lefs in his dignity as a ſenator, 
than on a kind of cynical freedom on faying every thing 
© pleaſed ; nor was this unentertaining to thoſe who could 
dar with his impertinence. However, he broke through 
the door and entered the apartment, pronouncing, in a 
hicatrical tone, what Neſtor ſays in Homer, 


1 
i 


Young men, be rul'd-l'm older than you both. 


Caius laughed: But Brutus thruſt him out, telling him 
that he pretended to be a nie, but was in reality a dog. 
This, however, put an end to the diſpute ; and for that 
time they parted, Caſſius gave an entertainment in the 
CC, to which Brutus invited his friends. When they 
Were {cated, Favonius cane in from batting. Drutus 
called aloud to him, telling him he was not invited, and 
bade him go to the lower end of the table. Favonius, 
notwithilanding, thruſt himſelf in, and fat down in the 
middle. Oa that occaſion there was much learning and 
good humour in the converiation, | 

The day following, one Lucius Pella, who nad been 
p>etor, and employed in ofhces of truſt, being impeached 
by the Sardiaus of embezzling the pubhc money, was 
dilrraced and condemned by Brutus, This was very 
ortifying to Calſius; for, a little before, two of his own 
ends had been accuſed of the fame crime; but he had 
wWioived them in public, and contenting himſelf with 
gleing them a private reproof, continued them in office, 
Of courle, he charged Brutus with too rigid an exertion 
of the laws at a time when lenity was much more politic. 
Brutus, on the other hand, reminded him of the ides of 
March, the time when they had killed Cæſar; who was 
not, perſonally ſpeaking, the ſcourge of mankind, but 
only abetted and ſupported thoſe that were, with his 
power, He bade him conſider, that if the negle& of 
juſtice were in any caſe to be connived at, it {ſhould have 
beeir done before; and that they bad better have borne 
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with the oppreſſions of Cœſar's friends, than ſuffered the 
malpractices of their own to paſs with impunity : „ Fox 
ce then,“ continued he, © we could have been blamed on 
« for cowardice, but now, after all we have undergone, 
« we ſhall lie under the imputation of injuſtice.” Such 
were the principles of Brutus, 

When they were about to leave Aſia, Brutus, it is ſaid, 


himſelf but little time for ſleep. In the day he never ſlept, 
nor in the night, till all buſineſs was over, and, the reſt be- 
ing retired, he had nobody to converſe with. But at thi: 
time, involved as he was in the operations of war, and ſo— 
licitous for the event, he only flumbered a little after ſup- 
per, and ſpent the reſt of the night in ordering his moſt 
urgent affairs, When theſe were deſpatched, he employed 
himſelf in reading till the third watch, when the tribune; 
and centurions came to him for orders. Thus, a little be— 
fore he left Aſia, he was fitting alone in his tent, by a dim 
light, and at a late hour. The whole army lay in ſlecp 
and ſilence, while the general, wrapt in meditation, thouglit 
he perceived ſomething enter his tent: turning towards the 
door, he ſaw a horrible and monſtrous ſpectre ſtanding 
filently by his fide. 4 What art thou?“ ſaid he boldly, 
* Art thou god or man! And what is thy buſineſs with 
© me?” The ſpectre anſwered, * IT am thy evil genius, 
« Brutus! Thou wilt fee me at Philippi.“ To which he 
calmly replied, “ I'll meet thee there.“ When the appa- 
rition was gone, he called his ſervants, who told him they 
had neither heard any noiſe, nor had ſeen any viſion. 
That night he did not go to reſt, but went early in the 
morning to Caſſius, and told him what had happened. 
Caſſius, who was of the ſchool of Epicurus, and uſed fre- 
quently to diſpute with Brutus on theſe ſubjects, anſwered 
him thus: “ It is the opinion of our ſect, that not every 
„thing we ſee is real; for matter is evaſive, and ſenſe 
e deceitful, Beſides, the impreſſions it receives are, by 
% the quick and ſubtle influence of imagination, thrown 
* into a variety of forms, many of which have no arche- 
* types in nature: and this the imagination effects as 
« ealily es we may make an impreſſion on wax. The 
„ mind of man, having in itfelf the plaſtic powers, and 
the component parte, can faſhion and vary its objects 
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te at pleaſure, This is clear from che ſudden tranſition 
« of dreams, in which the imagination can educe from 
« the ſlightett principles ſuch an amazing variety of 
« forms, and call into exerciſe all the pifſions of the ſoul. 
„% The mind is perpetually in motion, and that motion 
js imagination, or thought. But, when the body, as in 
© your caſe, is fatigued with labour, it naturally ſuſ- 
© nends, or perverts the regular functions of the mind. 
60 Upon the Whole, it is highly improbable that there 
ſhauld be any ſuch beings as demons, or ſpirits; or that 
« if there were ſuch, they ſhould aſſume a human ſhape 
« or voice, or have any power to affect us. At the ſame 
« time I own I could with there were {ach beings, that 
„ we might not rely on fleets and armies, but find the 
e concurrence of the gods in this our ſacred and glorious 
„ cnterpriſe,” Such were the arguments he made ule of. 
LO latisky Brutus. 

When the army began to march, two eagles perched 
on the two firſt ſtandards, and accompanied them as far 
as Philippi, being conſtantly fed by the ſoldiers; but the 
day before the battle, they flew away. Brutus had al- 
ready reduced moſt of the nations in theſe parts; never- 
theleſs he traverſed the ſea-coaſt over againſt Thaſus, 
that, if any hoſtile power remained, he might bring it 
to ſubjection. Norbanus, who was encamped in the 
traits near Symbolum, they ſurrounded in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they obliged him to quit the place. Indeed, he 
1arrowly eſcaped loſing his whole army, which had cer- 
tainly been the caſe, had not Antony come to his relief 
with ſuch amazing expedition, that Brutus could not be- 
ee it to be poſſible... Cæſar, who had been kept behind 
by ſiekneſs, joined his army about ten days after. Brutus 
was encamped over againſt him; Caſſius was oppoſite to 
Autony. The ſpace between the two armies the Romans 
call the plains of Philippi. Two armies of Romans, 
equal in numbers to theſe, had never before met to en- 
gage each other. Cæſar's was ſomething ſuperior in num- 
bers; but, in the ſplendour of arms and equipage, was 
far exceeded by that of Brutus; for moſt of their arms 
were of gold and ſilver, which their general had liberally 
beſtowed upon them. Brutus, in other things, had ac- 
enſtomed his officers to frugality ; but the riches which his 
toldiers carried about with them, would at once, he 


thought, add to the ſpirit of the —— and make 
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the covetous valiant in the defence of thoſe arms, wich 
were their principal wealth, 

Cæſar made a luſtration of his army within the camp, 
and gave cach private man a little corn, and five drachmas 
only for the ſacrifice, But Brutus, to ſhow his contempt 
of the poverty, or the avarice of . made a public lu lu- 
ſtration of his army in the field, and not only diftributed 
cattle to each cohort for the lacrifice, but gave fifty 
drachmas on the occaſion to cach private man. Of cour{e 
he was more beloved by his ſoldiers, and ney were more 
ready to fight for him. It is reported, that, during the 
luſtration, an unlicky omen happened to Caſſius. : The 
garland he was to wear at the ſacrifice was preſented to 
him, the wrong fide outwards, It is ſaid too, that at a ſo- 
Jemn proceſſion, ſome time before, the perſon who bore the 
golden image of Victory before Caſſius, happened to ſtum- 
ble, and the i image fell to the ground. Scveral birds of 
prey hovered daily about the camp, and ſwarms of becs 
were ſeen within the trenches. Upon which the ſoothſayers 
ordered the part * here they appeared to be ſhut up : for 
Caſſius, with all his Epicurean philoſophy, began to be ſu— 
perſtitious, and the foldiers were extremely diſheartened by 
theſe omens. 

For this reaſon Caſſius was inclined to protract the war, 
and unwilling to hazard the whole of the event on a preſcut 
engagement. What made for this meaſure too was, that 
they were ſtronger in money and proviſions, but inferior in 
numbers. Brutus, on the other hand, w as, as uſual, for an 
immediate deciſion ; that ke might either give liberty to his 
country, or relcue his fellow-citizens from the toils and ex. 
pences of war, He was encouraged likewiſe, by the ſuc- 
ceſs his cavalry met with in ſeveral fkirmiſhes ; and ſome 
inſtances of defertion and mutiny in the camp, brought over 
many of the friends of Caſſius to his opinion. But there 
was one Atellius, who {till oppoſed an immediate deciſion, 
and adviſed to put it off till the next winter. When Bru- 
tus aſked him what advantages he expected from that, he 
anſwered, © If I gain nothing elſe, I ſhall at leaſt live ſo 
„% much the longer.” Both Caſſius and the reft of the 
officers were diſpleaſed with this anſwer; and it was de- 
termined to give battle the day following. 

Brutus, that night, expreſſed great confidence and 
cheerfulneſs; and having paſſed the time of ſupper in 
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Wiloſophical converſation, he went to reſt, Meſſala ſays, 

that Caſſius ſupped in private with ſome of his moſt inti- 
mate friends; and tnat, contrary to his uſual manner, he 
was penſive and ſilent. IIe adds, that, after ſupper, he 
took him by the hand, and preſſing it cloſe, as he com- 
monly did, in token of his friendſhip, he ſaid in Greek, 
Bear witneſs, Meſſala, that IT am reduced to the ſame 
« neceſſity with Pompey the Great, of hazarding the li- 
„e herty of my country on one battle. Yet | have conft- 
« dence in our good fortune, on Which we ought ſtill to 
« rely, though the meaſures we have refolved upon are in- 
« (fcreet.? Theſe, Meſſala telis us, were the laſt words 
that Caſſius ſpoke, before he bade him art toe; and that 
the next day, being his birth-day, he invited Caſſius to 
{up with him. 

Next morning, as ſoon as it was light, the foarlet robe, 
which was the fignal for battle, was hung out in the tents 
of Brutus and Caſſius; and they themſelves met on the 
plain between the two armics, On this occahon, Callius 
thus addreſſed himſelf to Brutus (© May thc gods, Bru— 
* tus, make this day ſucceſsful, that we may pals the reſt 

four days together in proſperity. But as the moit im- 
portant of human events are the moſt uncertain z aud as 
we may never fee each other any more, if we are un— 
fortunate on this occaſion, tell me what is your reſolution 
concerning flight and death!“ 

Jrutus anſwered, „ In the younger and leſs expe- 
rienced part of my life, I was led, upon philſo- 
puical principles, to condemn the conduct of Cato, 
in killing himſelf. I thought it at once impious and 
ummanly to ſink bencath the ſtroke of fortune, and to 
refuſe the lot that had befallen us. In my preſent ſitua- 
tion, however, I am of a different opinion. So that 
it heaven ſhould now be unfavourable to our wiſhes, 
| will no longer ſolicit my hopes or my fortune, but die 
* contented with it ſuch as it is. On the ides of March 
I devoted my life to my country; and fince that tune L 
have lived in liberty and glory.” At theſe words Caſ- 
ſius ſmiled, and embracing Brutus, ſaid, Let us march 
then againſt the enemy; for with theſe relolutions, 
though we ſhould not conquer, we have nothing to 
fear.“ They then conſulted with their friends concern- 
ing the order of battle. Brutus deſired that he might 


command the right wing, though the poſt was thought 


cc 
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more proper for Caſſius on account of his experience 
Caſſius, however, gave it up to him, and placed Met{lil;, 
with the beſt of his legions, in the fame wing. Brutus 
immediately drew out his cavalry, which were equipped 
with great magnificence ; and the foot followed cloſe won 
them. f 
Antony's ſoldiers were at this time employed in makin; 
a trench from the marſh where they were encamped, 10 
cut off Caſſius's communication with the fea, Ca far 1: 
ſtill in his tent, confined by fickneſs. His. ſoldiers wer, 
far from expecting that the enemy would come to a pitched 
battle. Ihey ſuppoſed that they were only making en- 
curſions to haraſs the trench-diggers with their licht 
arms; and not perceiving that they were pouring in close 
upon them, they were aſtoniſhed at the outcry they heard 
from the trenches. Brutus, in the mean time, ſent tickets 
to the ſeveral officers with the word of battle, and rode 
through the ranks to encourage his men. There were 
few who had patience to wait for the word. The greateſt 
part, before it could reach them, fell with loud ſhouts 
upon the enemy. This precipitate onſet threw the army 
into confuſion, and ſeparated the legions. Meſſala's le- 
gion firſt got beyond the left wing of Cæſar, and was 
ollowed by thoſe that were ſtationed near him. In their 
way they did nothing more than throw ſome of the out- 
moſt ranks into diſorder, and killed few of the enemy: 
their great object was to fall upon Cæſar's camp, and 
they made directly up to it. Cæſar himſelf, as he tells us 
in his Commentaries, had but juſt before been conveyed 
out of his tent; in conſequence of a. viſion of his friend 
Artorius, which commanded that he ſhould be carried 
out of the camp. This made it believed that he. was 
Hain: for the ſoldiers had pierced his empty litter in many 
places with- darts. Thoſe who were taken in the cawp 
were put to the ſword, amongit whom were two thou- 
ſand Lacedæmonian auxiliaries. Thoſe who attacked 
Czfar's legions in front. eafily put them to the rout, and 
aut three legions in pieces. After this, borne along with 
the impetuoſity of victory, they ruſhed into the camp at 
the ſame time with the fugitives, and Brutus was in the 
midſt of them. The flank of Brutus's army was now Ictt 
naguarded, by the ſeparation of the right wing, which 
was gone oft too far in the purſuit ; and the enemy 2 


ceiving this, endeavoured to take advantage of it. They 
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aecordingly attacked it with great fury, but could make 
no impreſſion on the main body, which received them 
with firmneſs and unſhaken reſolution, The left wing, 
however, which was under the command of Caſſius, was 
oon put to the rout ; for the men were in great diſorder, 
and knew nothing of what had paſſed in the right wing. 


* 1 


The enemy purſued him into the camp, which they plun- 
lered and deſtroyed, though neither of their generals 
were preſent, Antony, it is ſaid, to avoid the fury of 
the brit onfet, had retired into the adjoining marſh ; and 
Ceſar, who had been carried ſick out of the camp, was 
nowhere to be found. Nay, ſome of the ſoldiers would 
nare perſuaded Brutus that they had killed C:far, de- 
(eribing lus age and perſon, and ſhowing him their bloody 

The main body of Brutus's army had now made pro- 
digious havock of the enemy; and Brutus, in his depart- 
ment, was no leſs abſolutely conqueror, than Caſſius was 
conquered, The want of knowing this was the ruin of 
their affairs. Brutus neglected to relieve Caſſius, becauſe 
he knew not that he wanted relief. 

When Brutus had deſtroyed the camp of Cæſar, and 
was returning from the purſuit, he was ſurpriſed that he 
could neither perceive the tent of Caſſius above the reſt, 
as uſnal, nor any of thoſe that were about it: for they 
had been demoliſhed by the enemy, on their firit entering 
the camp, Some, who. were of quicker ſight than the 
re!t, told him, that they could perceive a motion of ſhin- 
ing helmets and ſilver targets in the camp of Caſſius, and 
ſuppoſed from their numbers.and their armour, that they 
could not be thoſe who were left to guard the camp; 
though at the ſame time, there was not ſo great an ap- 
pearance of dead bodies as there mult have been after 
the defeat of fo many legions. This gave Brutus the firſt 
luſpicion of Caſſius's misfortune ; and, leaving a ſufficient 
guard in the enemy's camp, he called off the reſt from 
the purſuit, and led them, in order, to the relief of 
Caſſius. 

The caſe of that general was this: He was cha- 
grined, at firſt, by the irregular conduct of Brutus's ſol- 
diers, who begun the attack without waiting for the com. 
mand; and, afterwards, by their attention to plunder, 
whereby they negleQed to ſurround and cut off the enemy, 


Thus diſſatisfied, he trifled with his command, and, for. 
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P * = . - — 
vant of vigilance, ſuffered himſelf to be ſurrounded 
the enemy's right wing; upon Which 11 5 cavalry quit te 
rg ed and fled TOW ards the {e: l, 1 le foot, Uke. * 


be ; to give way; and tnough he laboured as much s 
. üble to ſtop their flight, a id in 5 6 g an ent: u en 
he hand of one of the fugitives, fixed it at his — t, yet 


* vas hardly able to keep! his own Fe an band tone. 
ther: o that, at length, he was ob! liged to retire, With 
a very {mail number, to a hill that overlooked oy, Plui | 
Yet here he could diſcover nothi: ng; for he was ſhort. 
ſighted, al nd it Was with o 111C ditlicu! LY that FT e COL 2 i 
ceive his own camp plundered, His companions, hv 
ever, ſaw a large detachment of horſe, which Brutus! | 
fent to theu relief, making up to them. Theſe Ca 
concluded to be the ene: my that were in purſuit of him; 
W which, he deſpatched Tini to recon. 
nottre them. When the cavalry of Brutus ſaw this faith 
fal friend of Caſſius approach, they ſhouted for joy. Hi 
ac quaintance leapt from their horſes to einbrace him, and 
the reſt rode round him with cla ſhing of arms, and ul 
the clamorous expreſſions of viadnels. This MAN e 
had a fatal effect. Caſſius tock it for granted that 1 iti- 
nius was ſeized by the enemy, and regretted, hat, thiro! | 
a wear deſire of life, he had ſuffered bis triend to fall 

their hands. When he had exprefled hualelt to this cle), 
he retired into an empty tent, accompaiued only Ly b. 
freedman Pindarus, whom, ever fince the defeat of Cralſus. 
he had retained for a particular puipofe. In that defeat, 
he eicaped out of the hands of the Parthians; but now, 
wrapping his robe about his face, he laid bare his neck, 
and commanded Findarus to cut off his head. This was 
done; for his head was found ſevered from his body: bur 
whether Pindarus did it by his maſter's command, has 
been ſuſpected; becauſe he never afterwards appeared, 
It was ſoon diſcovered who the cavalry were, and J'itiuius. 
crowned with garlands, came to the place where he lelt 
Caſhus. When the lamentations of his friends informed 
him of the unhappy fate of his general, he ſeverely re- 
proached himſelf for the tardineſs which had occaltoned 
it, aud fell upon his fword. 

Brutus, when he was aſſured of the defeat of Caſſius, 
made all poſſible haſte to his relief; but he knew nothing 
of his death till he came up to his camp. There he la- 
mented over his body, and called him the lat of Re- 


+ 
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„ant: intimating, that Rome would never produce ano— 
ther man of equal ſpirit. He ordered his funeral to be 
celebrated at Thaſus, that it might not occaſion any diſ- 
order 11 the camp. His diſperſed and dejected {oldiers 
le collected and encouraged : and as they had been ſtrip— 
ped of every thing by the enemy, he promited them two 
thoafnd drachmas a man. This munificence at once en— 


1 


cour; ged and ſurpriſed them: they attended him at his 
dep 1rLure with creat acclamations, and complimented him 
„the only general of the four who had not been beaten, 
By tus. was confident of victory, and the event juſtzfied 
that confidence: for, with a few = gions, he overcame all 
that oppoled lum; and if molt of his ſoldiers had not 
my the enemy, in purſuit of ; FR der, the battle muſt 

e been decifive in his favour, He loſt eight thouſand 
ea, including the ſervants, whom he calls Briges, Mel- 
ſala ſays, he ſuppolſ es the enemy loſt more than twice 
that number. And, of courſe, they were more diſcouraged 
than Brutus, till Demetrius, a ſervant of Caſſius, went 
over to Antony in the evening, and carried him his 

maſter's robe and ſword, which he had taken from the dead 
body, This ſo effectually encouraged the enemy, that 
the were drawn up in form of battle by break of day. 
Doth camps, in the Occupation of Brutus, i involved him in 
dimeultics. His own, full of priſoners, required a ſtron 
8 an, At the ſame time, many of the ſoldiers of Caſſius 
murmured at their change of maſter, and the vanquiſhed 
were naturally envious and jealous of the victors. He, 
therefore, thought proper to draw up his army, but not 
to light. 

All the ſlaves he had taken priſoners, being found 
practiſing with his ſoldiers, were put to the ſword : but 
moſt of the freemen and citizens were diſmiſſed; and he 
told them, at the ſame tune, that they were more truly 
pritoners in the hands of the enemy than in his; with 
them, he ſaid, they were ſlaves indeed; but with him, 
treemen and citizens of Rome. He was obliged, howerer, 
to diſmifs them privately; for they had implacable ene- 
mics amongſt Lis own friends and officers. Amongit the 
pritoners were Volumnius, a mimie, and Saculio, a 
builoon, of whom Brutus took no notice, till they were 
brougcht before him, and accuſed of continuing, even in 
their captivity, their ſcurrilous jeſts and abuſive language, 


Tet {till taken up with more important concerns, he paid 
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no regard to the accuſation ; but Maſſala Corvinus wa: 
of opinion, that they ſhould be publicly whipped, and 
{cnt naked to the enemy, as proper aſſociates and conviy!;! 
eompanions for ſuch generals. Some were entertain 
with the idea, and laughed; but Publius Caſca, the fin 
that wounded Cœſar, obſerved, that it was indecent ty 
celebrate the obſequies of Caſſius with jeſting and laughter, 
& As for you, Brutus,” ſaid he, © it will be ſcen what 
& eſteem you have for the memory of that general, whey 
you have either puniſhed, or pardoned thoſe who ridi. 
« cule and revile him.“ Brutus reſented this expoſtula. 
tion, and ſaid, Why 1s this buſineſs thrown upon me, 
& Caſca? Why do not you do what you think proper!“ 
This anſwer was conſidered as an aſſent to their death; {9 
the poor wretches were carried off and ſlain, 

He now gave the promiſed rewards to his ſoldiers; an! 
after gently rebuking them for beginning the aſſault with. 
out waiting for the word of battle, he promiſed that if 
they acquitted themſelves to his ſatisfaction in the next 
engagement, he would give them up the cities of Lace- 
dæmon and Theſſalonica to plunder. This is the only 
circumſtance 1n his life, for which no apology can be 
made. For though Antony and Cæſar afterwards acted 
with more unbounded cruelty in rewarding their folders ; 
though they deprived moſt of the ancient inhabitants of 
Italy of their lands, and gave them to thoſe who had no 
title to them; yet they acted conſiſtently with their ſirſt 
principle, which was the acquifition of empire and arbi- 
trary power. But Brutus maintained ſuch a reputation 
for virtue, that he was neither allowed to conquer, nor 
even to ſave himſelf, except on the ſtricteſt principles of 
honour and juſtice : more particularly, fince the death 
of Caſſius, to whom, if any act of violence were com- 
mitted, it was generally imputed. However, as ſailore, 
when their rudder is broken in a ſtorm, ſubſtitute fome 
other piece of wood in its place; and thongh they cannot 
ſteer io well as before, do the beſt they can in their ne- 
ceſſity; ſo Brutus, at the head of ſo vaſt an army, and 
fuch important affairs, unaſſiſted by any officer that was 
equal to the charge, was obliged to make uſe of ſuch ad- 
viſers as he had; and he generally followed the counſel of 
thoſe who propoſed any thing that might bring Caſſius's 
ſoldiers to order. For theſe were extremely untractable: 
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lent. in the camp for want of their general, though 
cowardly in the held, from the remembrance of their 
defeat. 

The affairs of Ceſar and Antony were not in a much 
better condition. Proviſions were ſcarce, and the marſhy 
tuation of their camp made them dread the winter. 
They already began to fear the inconveniences of it; for 
e 24tumnal rains had fallen heavy after the battle, and 
their tents were filled with mire and water; which, from 
the coldneſs of the weather, immediately froze. In this 
tuation, they received intelligence of their loſs at ſea. 
(heir fleet, which was coming from Italy with a large 

ply of ſoldiers, was met by that of Brutus, and to total- 
i defeated, that the few who eſcaped were reduced by fa- 
min? to eat the ſails and tackle of the ſhips. It was now 
determined, on Cefar's fide, that they ſhould come to 
battle, before Brutus was made acquainted with his ſucceſs, 
It appears that the fight, both by ſea and land, was on 
the fame day; but, by ſome accident, rather than the 
fault of their officers, Brutus knew nothing of lus victory 
il twenty days after. Had he been informed of it, he 
would never, certainly, have hazarded a ſecond batle : 
for he had proviſions ſufficient for a contiderable length 
of time, and his army was ſo advantageouſly poſted, that 
it was fafe both from the injuries of the weather and the 
'neurhons of the enemy. Beſides, knowing that he was 
wholly maſter at ſea, aud partly victorious by land, he 
would have had every thing imaginable to encourage him; 
and could not have been urged to any dangerous meafures 
by deſpair. 

Pit it ſeems that the republican form of government 
was no longer to ſubſiſt in Rome; that it neceſſarily re- 
qured a monarchy z and that Providence, to remove the 
only man who could oppoſe its deſtined maſter, kept the 
.10w!edpe of that victory from him till it was too late. 
And yet, how near was he to receiving the intelligence! 
The very evening before the engagement, a deſerter, 
named Clodius, came over from the enemy to tell him, 
that Celar was informed of the loſs of his fleet, and that 
tlie was the reaſon of his haſtening the battle. The de- 
ierter, however, was conſidered either as deſigning or il 
informed: his intelligence was diſregarded, and he was 
not even admitted into the preſence of Brutus. 
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That night, they ſay, the ſpeare appeared again to 
Brutus, and aſſumed its former figure, but vaniſhed with. 
out ſpeaking, Vet Publius Volumnius, a phil. 
man, who had borne arms with Brutus during the wh, 
war, makes no mention of this prodigy ; thou; gh he ſays 
that the firſt ſtandard was covered with a ſwarm of "wy . 
and that the arm of one of the officers ſwcated oil of roles, 
which would not ceaſe though they often wiped it off, 
He ſays too, that immediat ely before the battle, two cagles 
fought in the e between the two armies; and that 
there was an incredible filence and attention 20 the = 
till that on the ade of Brutus was beaten and flew aw; 
The ſtory of the E. thiopian 1 is well Known, who mecti 
the ſtandar d-bearcr opening the gate of the camp, ag 
cut in pieces by the ſoldiers ; for that they interpreted as 
an ill omen. 

When Brutus had drawn up his army in form of battle, 
he pauſed ſometime before he gave the word. While 
he was viſiting the ranks, he had ſuſpicions of ſome, and 
heard accuſations of others. The cavalry he found had 
no ardour for the attack, but ſeemed waiting to ee what 
the foot would do. Belides, Camulatus, a ſoldier in the 
higlieſt eſtimation for va! our, rode cloſe by Brutus, and 
went over to the enemy in his fight, This hurt him in- 
expreſſibly; and partly out of anger, partly from fear of 
further deſertion and treachery, he led his forces againſt 
the enemy, about three in the afternoon. Where he 
fought in perſon, he was ſtill ſucceſsful, He charged 
the enemy's left wing, and the cav alry following the im- 
preſſion which the foot had made, it was put to 5 the rout. 
But when the other wing of Brutus was ordered to advance, 
the infertority of their numbers made them apprehe uſive 
that they ſhould be ſurrou: nGed by the enemy. For this 
reaſon they extended their ranks in order to cover more 
ground; by which means the centre of the wing was fo 
much weakened, that it could not ſuſtain the ſhock of 
the enemy, but fled at the firſt onſet. After their dil. 
perſion, the enemy ſurrounded Brutus, who did every 
thing that the braveſt and moſt expert general could do 
in his fituation, and whoſe conduct at lcaſt entitled him 
to victory. But what ſeemed an advantage in the firit 
engagement, proved a diſadvantage in the ſecond, In 
the former battle, that wing of the enemy which wa 
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an cm was totally cut off; but moſt of the men in the 
-onguered wing of Caſſius were faved *, This, at the 
„might appear an advantage, but it proved a preju- 
dice, T he remembrance of their former defeat, filled 
th m with terror and confuſion, which they ſpread through 
rc ateſt part of the ar my. 

Shes the ſon of Cato, was ſlain fighting amidſt the 
hraveſt of the young nobility, He ſcorned 9 N either to 
| o yield ; but, avowing w. ho he was, and alluming 
1.16 ker 3 name, {till uſed his ſoy ord, till he fell upon the 
\can3 of the aug! htered enemy. Many other brave men, 

10 expoſed on mſclves for the preſervation of Brutus, fell 
the fame time. 

Lucilius, a Wan of great worth, and his intimate friend, 
erved forme barbarian Horſe riding full ſpeed again 
Brutus in particular, and was determined to ſtop them, 
though at the hazard of his own life. He, therefore, told 
em that he was Brutus; and they believed him, becauſe 

pretended to be afraid of Cæſar, and deſired to be 
conveyed to. Antony. Lxulting in their capture, aud 
thinking themſelves peculiarly fortunate, they carried him 
along with them by night, having previouſly ſent an ac- 
count to Antony of their et 3s VYHLO WAS infinitely pleaſed 
with it, and came cut to Wen. Many others, likewiſe, 
when they heard that Brutus was brought alive, aſſembled 
to ſce him. And ſome pit ied his misfortunes, white others 
zeculed him of an inglorious meanneſs, in ſuffering the 
dove of life to betray him into the hands of barbarians. 
hen he approached, and Antony was deliberating in 
what manner he ſhould receive Brutus, Lucilius firſt ad- 
dreſſed him, and, with great intrepi idity ſaid: “ Antony, 
© bs aſſured that Brutus neither is, nor will be taken by 
an enemy. Forbid it heaven, that fortune ſhould have 
!uch a triumph over virtue! Whether he ſhall be found 
* alive or dead, he will be found in a ſtate becoming 

Brutus. I impoſed on your ſoldiers, and am prepared 
to ſuffer the worſt you can imflict upon me.“ Thus 


poke Lucilius, to the no ſmall aſtoniſument of thoſe that 


* 
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* There is no defect in the original as the former tranſlator ima- 
nes. He ſuppoſed the defeat of Caſſius's ſoldiers to be in the pre- 
ſe 25 and not in the former battle. This led him into the difficulty, 
whi mY he increaſed by tranſlating Ae dent, Victory, inſtead of 
Ad vantage. 
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were preſent. When Antony, addreſſing himſelf to thb 
that brought him, ſaid, © I perceive, fellow. foldiers, it thi 
% you are angry at this impolition of Lucilius. But vou 
ce have really got a better booty than you intended. Von 
& {ought an enemy; but you have brought me a fricnd. 
* I know not how I ſhould have treated Brutus, had von 
&« brought him alive; but I am ſure that it is better t9 
« have ſuch a man as Lucilius for a friend, than for an 
% enemy.” When he ſaid this, he embraced Lucilits, 
recommending him to the care of one of his friends ; and 
he ever after found him faithful to his intereſt, 

Brutus, attended by a few of his officers and friends, 
having paſſed a brook that was overhung with cliffs, and 
thaded with trees, and being overtaken by night, ſtopped 
in a cavity under a large rock. There, caſting his eyes on 
the heavens, which were covered with ſtars, he repcatcd 
two verſes, one of which Volumnius tells us, was this: 


Forgive not, Jove, the cauſe of this diſtreſs * 


The other, he ſays, had eſcaped his memory. Upon 
enumerating the ſeveral friends that had fallen before his 
eyes in the battle, he ſighed deeply at the mention of 
Flavius and Labeo ; the latter of whom was his hcutcuant, 
and the former maiter of the band of artificers, In the 
meanwhile one of his attendants being thirſty, and ob- 
ferving Brutus in the ſame condition, took his helmet, 
and went to the brook for water, At the ſame time a 
noiſe was heard on the oppoſne bank, and Volumnmn: 
and Dardanus the armour-bearcr went to fee what it was, 
In a ſhort time they returned, and aſked for the water : 
„It is all drank up,” ſaid Brutus, with a ſmile ; “ but 
& another helmet-full ſhall be fetched.” The man who 
had brought the firſt water was, therefore, ſent t in! 
but he was wounded by the enemy, and made his cicape 
with difficulty. 

As Brutus ſuppoſed that he had not loſt many men in 
the battle, Statilius undertook to make his way "through 
the enemy (for there was no other way) and fee in v. Pat 
condition their camp was, If things were ſafe there, he 
was to hold up a torch for a fignal, and return. He got 
ſafe to the camp; for the torch was held up. But a Jong 
time elapſed, and he did not return, If Statilius were 


* Euripides, Medea. 
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& to, ſaid Brutus, “ he would be here.“ In his return, 


th he f into the enemy's hands and was ſlain. 
vou The night was now far ſpent; when Brutus, leaning 
You ed towards his ſervant Clitus, whiſpered ſomething 


er. Clitus made no anſwer, but burſt into tears. 
After that he took his armour-bearer Dardanus aſide, and 
10 d ſomething to him in private. At laſt addreſſing him- 


ei to Volumnius in Greek, he entreated him, in memory 


Ty of their common ſtudies and exerciſes, to put his hand to 
ad is ſword, and help him to give the thruſt, Volumnius, 

a; well as ſeveral others, refuſed: and one of them ob- 
d fing that they muſt neceſſarily fly; © We mult fly, in- 
nd « deed,” ſaid Brutus, riting haſtily,“ but not with our feet, 
cd & hut with our hands.“ He then took each of them by 


the hand, and ſpoke with great appearance of cheerful- 
od nee, to the following purpoſe. „It is an infinite ſatis- 
faction to me, that all my friends have been faithful. 
„f Jam angry with Fortune, it is for the ſake of my 
"country, Myſelf I eſteem more happy than the con- 
« querors 3 not only in reſpect of the pait, but in my pre- 
Wn | 0 a” K h 
* {ont ſituation. I ſhall leave behind me that reputation 
„tor virtue, which they, with all their wealth and power, 
1 5 * —_ * . 
Fo © will never acquire, For poſterity will not ſcruple to be— 
F ee and declare, that they were an abandoned ſet of 
, » p 


1 „men, who deſtroyed the virtuous, for the fake of that 
: © empire to which they had no right.” After this he en- 
: treated them ſeverally to provide for their own ſafety ; and 
= withdrew with only two or three of his moft intimate 
; friends. One of theſe was Strato, with wham he firſt be- 
4 dune acquainted, when they ſtudied rhetoric. This friend 
x placed next to himfelf, and laying hold of the hilt of 


word with both his hands, he fell upon the point, and 


i died. Some ſay that Strato, at the earneſt requeſt of Bru- 

turned aſide his head, and held the ſword ; upon which 
Le threw himſelf with ſuch violence, that, entering at his 

brett, it paſſed quite through his body, and he immediately 

i expired. 

| Mefſala, the friend of Brutus, after he was reconciled 


to Celar, took occaſion to recommend Strato to his fa- 
Vour, „This,“ faid he, with tears, “ is the man who did 
* the laſt kind office for my dear Brutus.“ Cæſar re- 
ceived him with kindneſs; and he was one of thoſe brave 
Greeks who afterwards attended him at the battle of Ac- 


tum. Of Meſſala, it is ſaid, that when Cæſar obſerved 
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he had been no leſs zealons in his ſervice at Actium the 
he had bcen againſt him at Philippi, he anſwered, 6s | 
have always taken the beſt and juſteſt ſide.” Win 
Antony found the body of Brutus, he ordered it to Lc 
vered with the r:cheſt robe he had; and that being l, 
he put the thief to death. The aſhes of Brutus he ſent t 
his mother Servilia. 

With regard to Porcia, his wife, Nicolaus the philofc, 
pher, and Valerius Maximus “, tell us, that being 


from the fire, and ſhut them cloſe in her mouth, till ſhe 
was ſuffocated. Notwithſtanding, there is a letter fron 
Brutus to his friends ſtill extant, in which he laments th. 
death of Porcia; and complains that their neglect of lr 

wit have made her prefer death to the continuance of her 
illneſs. So that Nicolaus appears to have been miſtake 
in the time, at leaſt, if this epiſtle be authentic ; for it de. 
ſcribes Porcia's diſtemper, her conjugal affection, and tie 
manner of her death, 


DION AND BRUTUS 


COMPARE D. 


W ar is principally to be admired in the lives . 
Dion and Brutus, is their riſing to ſuch importance 
from inconſiderable beginnings. But here Dion has the 
advantage; for, in the progreſs of glory, he had no co. 
adjutor: whereas Caſſius went hand in hand with Brutus; 
and though, in the reputation of virtue and honour, be 
was by no means his equal, in military experience, tech. 
lution and activity, he was not inferior. Some have im. 
puted to him the origin of the whole enterpriſe, and 
ave aſſerted, that Brutus would never, otherwiſe, hase 


Valerius Maximus ſpeaks of her fortitnde on this occaſion, in the 
higheſt terms. 2705 quogque caſtiſinons Ignes. Portia, M. Cato! 
Hiliu cuna /ecula debita admiratione profequentur : Due cum af 
Philippos vittum et interentum vir tum Brutum cognoſcere, iid 
Ferrum non dabatur, ardentes ore Carbones, haurire non duitd/!, 
mullebri ſpiritu virilem patris exitum imitata. Sed neſcio an He- 
fortius, gigd ile uſitato, tu nou? genere mortis abſumpta es £ 
Val. Max, I. iv. c. © 
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enracred in it. But Dion, at the ſame time that he made 
the whole military preparations himfelf, engaged the 
ſciends and aſſociates of his deſign. He did not, like 
Brutus, gain power and riches from the war: hie employed 
that wealth on which he was to ſubſiſt as an exile in a fo- 
reien country, in reſtoring the liberties of his own. When 
Brutus and Caſſius fled from Rome, and found no aſylum 
drum the purſuit of their enemies, their only reſource was 
war; and they took up arms as much in their own defence, 
in that of the common liberty. Dion, on the contrary, 
was happier in his baniſhment, than the tyrant that ba- 
nihed him; and yet he voluntarily expoſed himſelf to 
danger for the freedom of Sicily. Beſides, to deliver the 
Romans from Cæſar, and the Syracuſans from Dionyſius, 
were enterpriſes of a very diſterent kind. Dionyſius was 
an avowed and eſtabliſhed tyrant ; and Sicily, with reaſon, 
groancd beneath his yoke. But with reſpect to Cæſar, 
though, whilſt his imperial power was in its infancy, he 
treated his opponents with ſeverity; yet, as ſoon as that 
power was confirmed, the tyranny was rather a nominal 
than real thing; for no tyrannical action could be laid to 
his charge. Nay, ſuch was the condition ef Rome, that 
eridently required a maſter; and Cæſar was no more 
than a tender and ſkilful phyſician, appointed by Provi- 
lence to heal the diſtempers of the ſtate, Of courſe the 
people lamented his death, and were implacably enraged 
agalnſt his aflafſins, Dion, on the contrary, was reproached 
by the Syracuſans for ſuffering Dionyſius to eſcape, and 
not digging up the former tyrant's grave, 

With regard to their military conduct, Dion, as a ge- 
neral, was without a fault: he not only made the moſt of 
lus own inſtructions, but, where others failed, he happily 
repaired the error. But it was wrong in Brutus to hazard 
a lecond battle, where all was at ſtake L. And when that 
battle was loſt, he had neither ſagacity enough to think of 
new reſources nor ſpirit, like Pompey, to contend with 
fortune, though he had {till reaſon to rely on his troops, 
and was abſolute maſter at ſes. 

But what Brutus is chiefly blamed for, was his ingra- 
nude to Cæſar. He owed his life to his favour, as well 


Inis cenſure ſeems very unjuſt. The wavering diſpoſition of 


C aſſius's troops obliged him to come to a ſecond engagement. 
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as the lives of thoſe priſoners for whom he interccded. 
He was treated as his friend, and diſtinguiſhed with par. 
ticular marks of honour ; and yet he imbrued his hands 
in the blood of his benefator. Dion ſtands clear of any 
charge like this. As a relation of Dionyſius, he aſſiſted 
and was uſeful to him in the adminiſtration ; in which cafe 
his ſervices were equal to his honours, When he was 
driven into exile, and deprived of his wife and his for. 
tune, he had every motive that was juſt and honourable 
to take up arms againſt him. 

Yet if this circumſtance is conſidered in another light, 
Brutus will have the advantage. The greateſt glory of 
both conſiſts in their abhorrence of tyrants, and their cri- 
minal meaſures. This, in Brutus, was not blended with 
any other motive. He had no quarrel with Cæſar; but 
expoſed his life for the liberty of his country. Had not 
Dion been injured, he had not fought. This is clear 
from Plato's expiſtles; where it appears, that he was ba- 
wihed from the court of Dionyſius, and in conſequence 
of that baniſhment made war upon him. For the good 
of the community, Brutus, though an enemy to Pompey, 
became his friend; and though a friend to Cæſar, he 
became his enemy. His enmity and his friendſhip aroſe 
from the ſame principle, which was juſtice, But Dion, 
whilſt in favour, employed his ſervices for Dionyſius; and 
it was not till he was diſgraced that he armed againſt him. 
Of courſe, his friends were not quite ſatisfied with his 
enterpriſe. They were apprchenlive that when he had 
deſtroyed the tyrant, he might ſeize the government him- 
ſelf, and amuſe the people with ſome ſofter title than that of 
tyranny. On the other hand, the very cnemies of Brutus 
acknowledge that he was the only conſpirator, who had 
no other view than that of reſtoring the ancient form ot 
government, 

Beſides, the enterpriſe againſt Dionyſius cannot be 
placed in competition with that againſt Cæſar. The 
former had rendered himſelf contemptible by his low 
manners, his drunkenneſs, and debauchery.— But to me- 
difate the fall of Cæſar, and not tremble at his digmty, 
his fortune, or his power,—nor ſhrink at that name, 
which ſhook the Kings of India and Parthia on ther 
thrones, and diſturbed their ſlumbers this ſhowed a 
ſuperiority of ſoul, on which fear could have no influence. 
Dion was no ſooner ſcen in Sicily than he was joined by 
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thouſands ; but the authority of Ceſar was fo formidable 
in Rome, that it pporten Ins friends even after he was 
dead. And a ſimple boy roſe to the firſt eminence of power 
by adopting his name; which ſerved as a charm againſt 
the envy and the a ae of Antony. Should it be objected 
that Dion had the ſharpeſt conflicts in expelling the tyrant, 
hat that Ceſar fell naked and unguarded beneath the faved 
of Brutus, it will argue at leaſt a conſummate manage- 
ment and: prudence to be able to come at a man of his 
power naked and unguarded. Particularly, when i 18 
conſidered that the blow was not ſudden, nor the work of 
one, or of a few men, but mediated, and communicated 
to many aſlociates, of whom not one deceived the leader: 
or either he had the power of diſtinguiſhing honeſt men 
at the firſt view, or ſuch as he choſe, he made honeſt by 
the conhdence he repoled. 2 in them. But Dion confided 
in men of bad principles; fo that he mult either have been 


injudicious in his choice; or, if his people grew worſe 


after their appointments, unſkilful in his management. 
Neither of theſe can be conſiſtent with the talents and con- 
duct of a wiſe man; and Plato, accordingly, blames him 
in his letters, for making choice of ſuch friends as, in the 
end, were his ruin. 
Dion found no friend to revenge his death ; but Brutus 
received an honourable interment, even From his enemy, 
Antony. And Cæſar allowed of that public reſpect which 
was pi bs to his memory, as will appear from the following 
circumſtance : A ſtatue of braſs had been erected to him 
at Milan, in Gallia Ciſalpina, which was a fine perform- 
ance, and a ſtriking lkenels. Cæſar, as he paſſed 
through the town, took notice of it, and ſummoning the 
magiltrates, in the preſence of his attendants, he told 
them, that they had broken the league, by harbouring one 
of his enemies. The magiſtrates, as may well be ſuppoſed, 
Jenied it; and ſtared at each other, profoundly ignorant 
what enemy he could mean. He then turned towards 
the ſtatue, and, knitting his brows, ſaid, “ Is not this m 


enemy that ſtands here?“ T he poor Milaneſe were 
ſtruck dumb with aſtoniſhment; but Cæſar told them, with 
a ſmile, that he was pleaſed to find them faithful to their 


friends in adverſity, and ordered that the ſtatue ſhould 
continue where it was. 


2 
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ARTAXERAEd, 


5 
TE firſt Artaxerxes, who of all the Perſian kings waz 
molt diftinguithed for his moderation and greatneſs of mind, 
was ſurnamed Longimanus, becauſe his right hand was 
longer than his left. He was the fon of Xerxes. The {e. 
cond Artaxerxes, ſurnamed 7nemon *, whoſe life we are 
going to write, was ſon to the daughter of the firſt, Fo; 
Darius, by his wife Paryſatis, had four ſons; Artaxerxe; 
the eldeſt, Cyrus the ſecond, and Oſtanes and Oxathr-: 
the two younger. Cyrus was called after the ancient king 
of that name, as he is ſaid to have been after the {a 
for the Perſians call the ſun Cyrus. Artaxerxes at fi 
was named Arſicas , though Dinon aſſerts that his cri. 
ginal name was Oartes 1. But though Cteſias has filled 
his books with a number of incredible and extravagan! 
fables, it is not probable that he ſhould be ignorant of th. 
name of a king at whoſe court he lived, in quality of phy- 
ſician to him, his wife, his mother, and his children. 
Cyrus from his infancy was of a violent and impetuor: 
temper; but Artaxerxes had a native mildneſs, ſome- 
thing gentle and moderate in his whole diſpoſition, Th. 


latter married a beautiful;and virtuous lady, by order of 


his parents, and he kept her when they wanted him tz 
put her away. For the —_ having put her brother to 
death {|, deſigned that ſhe ſhould ſhare his fate, But 


* So called on account of his extraordinary memory. 


+ Or Araſces, 
t Or Oarſes. 
Teriteuchmes, the brother of Statira, had been guilty of the com- 


plicated crimes of adultery, inceſt, and murder; which raiſed great di- 
turbances in the royal family, and ended in the ruin of all who were 
concerned in them. Statira was daughter to Hydarnes, governor 0: 
one of the chief provinces of the empire. Artaxerxes, then called Ar- 
faces, was charmed with her beauty, and married her. At the ſame time 
'Teriteuchmes, her brother, married Hameſtris, one of the daughter: 
of Darius, and ſiſter to Arſaces; by reaſon of which marriage he had 
intereſt enough, on his father's demiſe, to get himſelf 1 to 
his government. But in the mean time he conceived a paſſion for his 
own ſiſter Roxana, no ways inferior in beauty to Statira; and, that he 
might enjoy her without conſtraint, reſolved to deſpatch his wife Ha- 
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Arſicas applied to his mother, with many tears and entrea- 
ties, and, with much difficulty, prevailed upon her, not 
only to ſpare her life, but to excuſe him from divorcing 
her. Yet his mother had the greater affection for Cyrus, 
and was deſirous of railing him to the throne : therefore, 
when he was called from his reſidence on the coaſt in the 
ſiekneſs of Darius, he returned full of hopes, that the 
queen's interelt had eſtabliſhed him ſucceſſor. Paryſatis 
had, indeed, a ſpecious pretence, which the ancient Xerxes 
had made uſe of, at the ſuggeſtion of Demaratus, that ſhe 
lad brought Darius his ſon Arſicas when he was in a private 
ſtation, but Cyrus when he was a king. However, the 
could not prevail. Darius appointed his eldeit {fon his 
ſucceſſor; on which occaſion his name was changed to 
Artaxerxes. Cyrus had the government of Lydia, and 
was to be commander in chief on the coaſt. 

Soon after the death of Darius, the king, his ſucceſior, 


5? 


went to Paſargadz, in order to be conſecrated, according 


to cuſtom, by the prieſts of Perſia, In that city there is 
the temple of a goddeſs, who has the affairs of war un- 
der her patronage, and, therefore, may be ſuppoſed to 
be Minerva. The prince to be conſecrated muſt enter 
that temple, put off his own robe there, and take that 
which was worn by the Great Cyrus before he was king. 
He muſt eat a cake of figs, chew ſome turpentine, and 
drink a cup of acidulated milk. Whether there are any 
other ceremonies, is unknown, except to the perſons con- 
cerned. As Artaxerxes was on the point of going to be 
conſecrated, Tiſſaphernes brought to him a prielt, who 
had been chief inſpector of Cyrus's education in his in- 
tancy, and had inſtructed him in the learning of the 


rae tris and light ap the flames of rebellion in the kingdom. Darius 
ing appriſed of his deſign, engaged Udiaſtes, an intimate friend of 
Periteuchmes, to kill him, and was rewarded by the king with the 
government of his province. Upon this ſome commotions were raiſed 
by the ſon of Teriteuchmes; but, the king's forces having the ſupe— 
riority, all the family of Hydarnes were apprehended, and delivered 
to Parylatis, that ſhe might execute her revenge upon them for the 
jury done, or intended, to her daughter. That cruel princeſs put 
them all to death, except Statira, whom the ſpared, at the earneſt en- 
treaties of her huſband Arſaces, contrary to the opinion of Darius, 
But Arſaces was no ſooner ſettled upon the throne, than Statira 
prevaiicd upon him to leave Udiaſtes to her correction ; and ſhe put 
hun to a death too cruel to be deſcribed. Paryſatis, in return, pot- 
loned the ſon of Teriteuchmes; and, not long after, Statira herſelf. 


, in Perſ. 
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Magi; and therefore might be {uppoſed to be as much cop, 
cerned as any man in Perſia, at his pupil's not being ap. 
pointed king. For that reaſon his accuſation again 
Cyrus could not but gain credit. He accuſed him of:! 
deſign to lie in wait for the king in the temple, and, aftc 
he had put off his garment, to fall upon him and deftrg; 
tim, Some affirm, thit Cyrus was immediately ſei, 
upon this information ; others, that he got into the temple, 
and concealed himſelf there, but was pointed out be 
the prieſt: in conſequence of which he was to be put to 
death; but his mother at that moment, took him in ber 
arms, bound the treſſes of her hair about him, held hi: 
neck to her own, and by her tears and entreaties prevailed 
do have him pardoned, and remanded to the ſea-coaſt. 
Nevertheteis, he was far from being fatisfied with his go- 
vernment. Inſtead of thinking of his brother's favour 
with gratitude, he remembered only the indignity of chains; 
and, in his reſentment aſpired more than ever after the ſo- 
vereignty. 

Some, indeed, ſay, that he thought his allowance for 
its table inſufficient, and therefore revolted from his king. 
Eut this ig a fooliſli pretext, For if he had no other re- 
fource, his mother would have ſupplied him with what- 
ever he wanted, out of her revenues. Beſides, there 
needs no greater proof of his riches than the number of 
foreign troops that he entertained in his ſervice, which 
were kept for him in various parts by his friends and re- 
tainers. For the better to conceal his preparations, he 
did not keep his forces in a body, but had his emiſſaries 
in different places, who inliſted foreigners on various 
pretences. Meanwhile his mother, who lived at court, 
made it her buſineſs to remove the King's ſuſpicions : and 
Cyrus himſelf always wrote in a lenient ſtyle ; ſometimes 
begging a candid interpretation, and ſometimes recrimi— 
nating upon Tiſſaphernes, as if his contention had been 
ſolely with that grandee. Add to thus, that the king had 
a dilatory turn of mind, which was natural to him, and 
which many took for moderation. At lirſt, indeed, he 
ſeemed entirely to imitate the mildneſs of the firſt Artas- 
arxes, whoſe name he bore, by behaving with great affe 
bility to all that addreſſed him, and diſtributing honow 
and rewards to perſons of merit with a laviſh hand. He 
took care that puniſhments ſhould never be embittered 
with inſult. If he received preſents, he appeared as vrell 
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pleaſed as thoſe who offered them, or rather as thoſe who 
received favours from him; and in conferring favours, he 
always kept a countenance of benignity and pleaſure. 
There was not any thing, however trifling, brought him 
by way of preſent, which he did not receive kindly. 
Even when one Omiſus brought him a pomegranate of un- 
common ſize, he faid, © By the light of Mithra, this man, 
„if he were made governor of a {mall city, would ſoon 
« make it a great one.” When he was once upon a 
journey, and people preſented him with a variety of, 
things by the way, a labouring man, having nothing elſe 
to give him, ran to the river, and brought him ſome wa- 
ter in his hands. Artaxerxes was ſo much pleaſed that 
he ſent the man a gold cup, and a thouſand darics. 
When Euclidas the Lacedæmonian, ſaid many infolent 
things to him, he contented himſelf with ordering the cap- 
tain of his guard to give him this anſwer : * You may ſay 
« what you pleaſe to the king; but the king would have 
© you to know, that he can not only ſay, but do.” One 
day as he was hunting, Tiribazus ſhowed him a rent in 
his robe: upon which the king ſaid, What ſhall I do 
« with it ?? „ Put on another, and give that to me,“ 
ſaid Tiribazus. “ It ſhall be ſo,” {aid the king; “I give 
it thee; but I charge thee not to wear it.“ Tiribazus, 
who, though not a bad man, was giddy and vain, difre- 
garding the reſtriction, ſoon put on the robe, and at the 
lame time tricked himſelf out with ſome golden ornaments, 
fit only for queens. The court expreſſed great indigna- 
tion ; becauſe it was a thing contrary to their laws and 
etoms : but the king only laughed and ſaid to him, 
+ I allow thee to wear the trinkets as a woman; and the 
„robe as a madman.“ 

None had been admitted to the king of Perſia's table 
but his mother and his wife; the former of which ſat 
above him, and the latter below him: Artaxerxes, ne- 
vertheleſs, did that honour to Oſtanes and Oxathres, two 
ot his younger brothers. But what afforded the Perſians 
the moſt pleaſing ſpeRacle, was the queen Statira always 
riding in her chariot with the curtains open, and admit- 
ting the women of the country to approach and falute 
her. Theſe things made his admiuiſtration popular. 
Yet there were ſome turbulent and factious men, who 
repretented that the affairs of Perſia required a kin 
v3 fuch a magnificent ſpirit, ſo able a warrior, and ſo 
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generous a maſter as Cyrus was; and that the dignity ot 
ſo great an empire could not be ſupported without a prince 
of high thoughts and noble ambition. It was not, there. 
fore, without a confidence in ſome of the Perſians, as well as 
in the maritime provinces, that Cyrus undertook the war, 

He wrote alſo to the Lacedzmonians for afliſtance ; pro- 
miſing that to the foot he would give horſes, and to the 
horſemen chariots ; that on thoſe who had farms he would 
beſtow villages, and on thoſe who had villages cities. As 
tor their pay, he aſſured them it ſhould not be counted, but 
meaſured out to them. At the ſame time he ſpoke in 
very high terms of himſelf, telling them he had a greatc: 
and more princely heart than his brother; that he was tl. 
hetter philoſopher, being inſtructed in the doctrines of the 
Magi, and that he could drink and bear more wine than 
his brother. Artaxerxes, he ſaid, was ſo timorous and «t- 
teminate a man, that he could not fit a horſe in hunting, 
nor a chariot in time of war. The Lacedæmonians, there- 
tore, ſent the /cyzale to Clearchus, with orders, to ſerve 
Cyrus in every thing he demanded “. 

Cyrus began his march againſt the king, with a nume- 
rous army of barbarians , and almoſt thiricen thouſand 
Greek mercenaries T. He found one pretence after ano- 
ther for having ſuch an armament on foot; but his real 
deſigns did not remain long undiſcovered. For Tiſſa— 
phernes went in perſon to 37 Sie the king of them. 

This news put the court in great diſorder. Paryſatis 
was cenſured as the principal cauſe of the war, and her 
friends were ſuſpected of a private intelligence with 
Tyrus. Statira, in her diſtreſs about the war, gave Pa. 


* They took care not to mention Artaxerxes, pretending not to 
be privy to the deſigns that were carrying on againſt him, This 
precaution they uſed, that in caſe Artaxerxes ſhould get the better 
of his brother, they might juſtify theniſelves to him in what they 
had done. Xencpb. de Expedit. Cy: i. | oy 

+ A hundred thouſand barbarians, 

} Clearchus, the Lacedzmonian, commanded all the Peloponneſian 
troops, except the Acheans, who were led by Socrates of Achaia, 'The 
Eccotians were under Proxenes, a Theban; and the Theſſallans un- 
der Menon. The other nations were commanded by Perſian gene- 
rals, of whom Ariacus was the chief. The flect conſiſted of thirty- 
five ſhips, under Pythagoras, a Lacedæmonian; and twenty-five 
commanded by 'Famos, an Egyptian, who was admiral of the whole 
fleet. On this occaſion, Proxenes preſented Xenophon to Cyrus, 
who gave him a commiſſion amongſt the Greek mercenarice, 
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ſatis the moſt trouble. Where is now,“ ſhe ericd, 
« that faith which you pledged ? Where your interceſ- 
« ſions, by which you ſaved the man that was conſpir- 
© ing againſt his brother? Have they not brought war 
and all its calamities upon us?” "Theſe expoſtulations 
fixed in the heart of Parylatis, who was naturally vindic- 
tive and barbarous in her reſentment and revenge, ſuch a 
latred of Statira, that ſhe contrived to take her off. Di- 
non writes, that this cruel purpoſe was put in execution 
during the war: but Cteſias aſſures us, it was after it. 
And it is not probable, that he, who was an eye-witneſs 
to the tranſactions of that court, could either be ignorant 
of the time when the aſſaſſination took place, or could 
have any reaſon to miſrepreſent the date of it ; though. he 
often deviates into fictitious tales, and loves to give us in- 
vention inſtead of truth. We thall, therefore, leave this 
ſtory to the order of time in which he has placed it. 

While Cyrus was upon his march, he had accounts 
brought him, that the king did not deſign to try the for- 
tune of the field by giving battle immediately, but to wait 
in Perſia till his forces were aſſembled there from all parts 
of his kingdom. And though he had drawn a trench 
acroſs the plain ten fathom wide, as many deep *, and four 
hundred furlongs in length, yet he ſuffered Cyrus to paſs 
him, and to march almoſt to Babylon f. Tiribazus, we 
are told, was the firſt who ventured to remonſtrate to the 
king, that he ought not any longer to avoid an action, no1 
to abandon Media, Babylon, and even Suſa to the enemy, 
and hide himſelf in Perſia; fince he had an army infinitely 
greater Than theirs, and ten thouſand Satrape and other 
officers,. all of them ſuperior to thoſe of Cyrus both in 
-ourage and conduct. | 
Upon this, he took a reſolution to come to action as 
oon as poſſible. His ſudden appearance with an army 
of nine hundred thouſand men, well prepared and ac- 
coutred, extremely ſurpriſed the rebels, Who, through 
the confidence they had in themſelves, and contempt of 
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* Xenophaon ſays, this trench was only five ſathom wide, and three 
«Cccp. It muſt be obſerved that the word yu ſometimes ſignifies 5 
Face only; and if it be underſtood ſo here, it will bring Plutarch's 
count more within the bounds of probability. 

t There was a paſlage twenty feet wide left between the trench 
d the Euphrates, and Artaxerxes neglected F defend it. 
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their enemy, were marching. in great confuſion, and ese 
without their arms. So that it was with great difficult 
that Cyrus reduced them to any order ; and he could nc; 
do it at laſt without much noiſe and tumult. As the king 

advanced in filence, and at a flow pace, the good diſc: 
pline of his troops afforded an aſtoniſhing ſpectacle to the 
Greeks, who expected amongſt ſuch a multitude nothing 
but diforderly ſhouts and motions, and every other in 

tance of diſtraction and confuſion. He ſhowed his | judg. 

ment, too, in placing the ſtrongeſt of his armed chariot 
before that part of his phalanx which was oppoſite to ti; 
Greeks, that by the impetuoſity of their motion they 
might break the enemy's ranks before they came to clo: 
combat. 

Many hiſtorians have deſcribed this battle; but Xeno- 
phon has done it with ſuch life and energy, that we dc 
not read an account of it; we ſee it; and feel all the 
danger. It would be very abſurd, therefore, to attemy? 
any thing after him, except the mentioning {ome mate 
rial circumſtances which he has omitted, 

The place where the battle was fought is called Cu- 
naxa, and 1s five hundred furlongs from Babylon. A 
little before the action, Clearchus adviſed Cyrus to pos 
himſelf behind the Macedonians “, and not riſk his 
perſon ; upon which he is reported to have ſaid, What 
* advice is this, Clearchus? Would you have me, at the 
% very time I am aiming at a crown, to ſhow myſelf un- 
1% worthy of one.“ Cyrus, indeed, committed an error 
in ruſhing into the midſt of the greateſt danger n 
care or caution: but Clearchus was guilty of another a 
great, if not greater, in not conſenting to place his 
Greeks oppoſite to the king, and in getting the river on 
his right, to prevent his being ſurrounded. For, if ſafet; 
was his principal object, and he was by all means to avoid 
loſs, he ought to have ſtayed at home. But to carry his 
arms ten thouſand furlongs from the ſea, without neceſſity 
or conſtraint, and ſolely with a view to place Cyrus on 
the throne of Perſia, and then not to be folicitous for a 

poſt where he might beſt defend the prince whoſe pay he 
— but for one in which he might act moſt at eaſc 
and in the greateſt ſafety, was to behave like a man, who, 


This is undoubtedly the error of ſome tranſcriber ; and for Ma- 
cedeniant WE ſhould read Lacedemonians, 
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on the ſight of preſent danger, abandons the whole enter— 
priſe, and forgets the purpoſe of his expedition, For it 
appears from the courie of the action, that if the Greeks 
had charged thoſe that were polted about the king's per- 
Cn, they would not have ſtood the ſhock; and after 
Artaxerxes had been flain, or put to flight, the conqueror 
muſt have gained the crown without further interruption. 
Therefore, the ruins of Cyrus's affairs and his death is 
nuch rather to be aſcribed to the caution of Clearchus, 
than to his own raſhnels, For, if the king himſelf had 
been to chooſe a poſt for the Greexs, where they might 
do him the leaſt prejudice, he could not have pitched 
upon a better than that which was molt remote from him- 
ſelf, and the troops about him. At the diſtance he was 
from Clearchus, he knew not of the defeat of that part of 
his army which was near the river, and Cyrus was cut off 
before he could avail himſelf of the advantages gained by 
the Greeks. Cyrus, indeed, was ſenſible what diſpoſi— 
tion would have been of molt ſervice to him, and for 
that realon ordered Clearchus to charge in the centre; 
but Clearchus ruined all, notwithſtanding his aſſurances 
of doing every thing for the beſt. For the Greeks heat 
the barbarians with ealc, and purſued them a conſiderable 
way. 

In the mean time, Cyrus being mounted on Paſacas, a 
horſe of great ſpirit, but at the ſame time headſtrong and 
unruly, tell in, as Cteſias tells us, with Artagerſes, gene- 
ra} of the Caduſians, who met him upon the gallop, and 
called out to hun in theſe terms ; “ Moſt unjuſt and moſt 
„ jtup:d of men, who ditgraceit the name of Cyrus, the 
moit augult of all names among the Perſians: thou 
leadelt theſe brave“ Greeks a vile way to plunder thy 
country, and to deſtroy thy brother and thy king, who 
has many millions of ſervants that are better men than 
thou. 'Try if he has not, and here thou ſhalt loſe thy 
head, before thou canſt fee the face of the king.” 80 
laying, he threw his javelin at him with all his force; but 
his cuiraſs was of ſuch excellent temper, that he was not 
wounded, though the violence of the blow ſhook him in 
his ſeat. Then, as Artagerſes was turning his horſe, 
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Probably xu has been a miſtake of the tranſcribers for xf. 


Then it will be Kaus a *EXAnvas xn xaxny Rev aywye Thouleadeſt 
the vile Greeks a vile way, Cc. 
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Cyrus aimed a ftroke at him with his ſpear, and the point 
of it entered at his collar-bone, and pierced through his 
neck. That Artagerles fell by the hand of Cyrus, almoſt 
all hiſtorians agree. As to the death of Cyrus himſelf, 
ſince Xenophon has given a very ſhort account of it, be- 
cauſe he was not on the ſpot when it happened, perhaps 
it may not be amiſs to give the manner of it in detail, us 
Dinon and Cteſias have repreſented it. 

Dinon tells us, that Cyrus, after he had ſlain Arta— 
gerſes, charged the vanguard of Artaxerxes with great 
fury, wounded the king's horſe, and diſmounted him. 
Tiribazus immediately mounted him on another horſe, 
and ſaid, © Sir, remember this day; for it deſerves not 
« to be forgotten.” At the ſecond attack, Cyrus ſpur- 
red his horſe againſt the king, and gave him a wound * 
at the third, Artaxerxes, in great indignation, ſaid to 
thoſe that were by, It is better to die than to ſuffer all 
« this.” At the ſame time he advanced againſt Cyrus, 
who was raſhly advancing to meet a ſhower of darts. 
The king wounded him with his javelin, and others did 


the ſame. Thus fell Cyrus, as ſome ſay, by the blow 


which the king gave him ; but according to others, it was 
a Carian ſoldier who deſpatched him, and who after- 
wards, for his exploit, had the honour of carrying a 
golden cock at the head of the army, on the point of 
his ſpear. For the Perſians called the Carians cocks, 
on account of the creſts with. which they adorned their 
helmets. - 

Cteſias's ſtory is very long, but the purport of it 
is this: When Cyrus had ſlain Artagerſes, he puſhed his 
Horſe up towards the king, and the king advanced againſt 
him; both in filence. Ariacus, one of the friends of 
Cyrus, firſt aimed a blow at the king, but did not wound 
him. Then the king threw his javelin at Cyrus, but 
miffed him; the weapon, however, did execution upon 
Tiſſaphernes +, a man of approved valour, and a faithful 
{ſervant to Cyrus. It was now Cyrus's turn to try his 
javelin.; it pierced the king's cuiraſs,. and going two fin- 


* Or, with the violence of the encounter, beat the ling from his horſc. 
in the original it is IWoriong TW /mmw u iC aN ror Apratiptny. 

+ Tiſjaphernes is probably an erroneous reading. We know of no 
Tiſſaphernes but the grandee of that name, who was a faithful ſer- 
vant to Artaxerxes. One of the manuſcripts gives us Satiphernes> 
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gers decp into his breaſt, brought him from his horſe. 
This cauſed ſuch diſorder in his troops, that they fled. 
But the king recovering, retired with a few of his men, 
among whom was Cteſias, to an eminence not far off, and 
there repoſed himſelf. In the mean time, Cyrus's horſe, 
grown more furious by the action, carried him deep 
amongſt the enemy; and as night was coming on, they 
did not know him, and his own men ſought for him in vain. 
Elated, however, with victory, and naturally daring and 
impetuous, he kept on, crying out in the Perſian language 
as he went, “ Make way, ye ſlaves, make way !” They 
humbled themſelves, and opened their ranks; but his tiara 
happened to fall from his head; and a young Perſian, 
numed Mithridates, in paſſing, wounded him with his lance 
in the temple near his eye, without knowing who he was. 
Such a quantity of blood iſſued from the wound, that he 
was ſeized with a giddineſs, and fell ſenſeleſs from his horſe. 
The horſe, having loſt his rider, wandered about the field; 
the furniture, too, was fallen off, and the ſervant of Mi- 
thridates, who had given him the wound, took it up, all 
tained with blood. 

At laſt Cyrus, with much difficulty, began to recover 
from his ſwoon ; and a few eunuchs, who attended him, 
endeavoured to mount him on another horſe, and ſo to 
carry him out of danger. But as he was too weak to fit 
a horſe, he thought it better to walk, and the eunuchs ſup- 
ported him as he went. Has head was {till heavy, and he 
tottered at every ſtep; yet he imagined himſelf victorious, 
becauſe he heard the fugitives calling Cyrus king, and im- 
ploring merey. 

At that inſtant, ſome Caunians of mean condition, who 
performed the molt ſervile offices for the royal army, hap- 
pened to mix with the company of Cyrus as friends. They 
perceived, however, though not without difficulty, that 
the clothing of his people was red, whereas that given by 
the king their maſter was white. One of theſe then ven- 


tured to give Cyrus a ſtroke with his ſpear behind, without. | 


knowing him to be the prmce. The weapon hit his ham, 
and cut the ſinew; upon which he fell, and in falling daſh- 
ed his wounded temple againſt a ſtone, and died upon the 
ſpot. Such is Cteſias's ſtory of the death of Cyrus, which, 
Uke a blunt weapon, hacks and hews him a long time, 
and can hardly kill him at laſt. | 
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Soon after Cyrus expired, an officer, who was called 
the King's Eye, paſſed that way. Artalyras (for that was his 
name ) knowing the eunuchs, who were mourning over the 
corpſe, addreſſed him who appeared to be molt faithful to 
his maſter, and faid, “ Pariſcas, who is that whom thou 
art lamenting ſo much??? O Artaſyrus !?”? anſwered 
the cunuch, “ lee you not prince Cyrus dead?” Artaſyrus 
was aſtoniſhed at the event : however, he deſired the cu— 
nuch to compoſe himſelf, and take care of the corpſe ; and 
then rode at full ſpeed to Artaxerxes, who had Tp up 
all for loit, and was rcady to faint, both with t hirn aud 
with the anguiſh of his wound, In theſe circumſtances the 
officer found him, and with a joyful accent hailed dim in 
theſe words: „I have ſeen Cyrus dead.” The king, at 
firſt, was impatient to fee the dead body himſelf, and com- 
manded Artaſyras immediately to conduct him to it. But 
finding all the field full of terror and diſmay, upon a re— 
port, that the Greeks, victorious in their quarter, * 
purſuing the fugitives, and putting all to the ſword, 
thought proper to ſend out à greater number to eee 
the place, which Artaſyras had told him of. Accordiagly 
thirty men went with flambeaux in their hands, Still the 
king was almoſt dying with thirſt, and the eunuch Satibar- 
zancs ſought every place for water; for the field ailorded 
none, and they were at a great diſtance from the camp, 
After much ſearch, he found one of thoſe poor Caunians 
had about two quarts of bad water in a mean bottle, and 
he took it and carried it to the king. After the king had 
drank it all up, the eunuch aſked him “ If he did not find 
Ait a diſagreeable beverage ??? Upon which he {wore by all 
the gods, That he had never drank the moſt delicious 
« wine, nor the lighteſt and cleareſt water, with ſo much 
« pleaſure, I with only, continued he, that I could find 
« the man who gave it thee, that I might make him a 
« recompenſe. In the mean time, I entreat the gods to 
„“ make him happy and rich.“ 

While he was ſpeaking, the thirty men, whom he had 
ſent out, returned, in great exultation, and confirmed 
the news of his unexpected good fortune. Now, likewiſe, 
numbers of his troops repaired to him again, and diſ- 
miſſing his fears, he deſcended from the eminence, with 
many torches carried before him. When he came to the 


dead body, according to the law of the Perſians, the right 
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hand and the head were cut off; and having ordered the 
head to be brought to him, he took it by the hair, which 
was long and thick, and ſhowing it to the fugitives, and 
to ſuch as were ſtill doubtful of the fortune of the day. 
They were altoniſhed at the fight, and proſtrated them- 
ſelves before him. Seventy thouſand men ſoon aſſembled 
about him, and with them he returned to his camp. 
Cteſias tells us, he had led four hundred thouſand men 
that day into the field; but Dinon and Xenophon make 
that number much greater. As to the number of the 
killed, Cteſias ſays, an account only of nine thouſand 
was brought to Artaxerxes; whereas there appeared to 
Cteſias himſelf to be no fewer than twenty thouſand. 
That article therefore, mult be left dubious. But nothing 
can be a more palpable falſity than what Cteſias adds, that 
he was ſent ambaſſador to the Greeks in conjunction with 
Phayllus, the Zacynthian, and fome others. For Xeno— 
phon Knew that Cteſias was at the Perhan court; he men- 
tions him in his works, and it is plain that he had met 
with his books. Therefore, if he had been joined in 
commiſſion to ſettle ſuch important affairs, he would not 
have paſſed him by unnoticed, but would have mentioned 
him with Phayllus. Cteſias, indeed, was a man of un- 
bounded vanity, as well as ſtrong attachment to Clearchus; 
and for that reaſon always leaves a corner in the ſtory for 
himſelf, when he is dreſſing out the praiſes of Clearchus 
and the Lacedæmonians. 

After the battle, che king ſent great and valuable pre- 
ſents to the ſon of Artagerſes, who was flain by Cyrus. 
He rewarded alſo Cteſias, and others, in a diſtinguiſhed 
manner; and having found the Caunian, who gave him 
the bottle of water, he raiſed him, from indigence and 
obſcurity, to riches and honours. There was ſomething 
of an analogy between his puniſhments and the crime, 
One Arbaces, a Mede, in the battle deſerted to Cyrus, 
and, after that prince was killed, came back to his co- 
lours, As he perceived that the man had done it rather 
out of cowardice than any treaſonable deſign, all the 
penalty he laid upon him, was to carry about a naked 
courtezan upon his ſhoulders a whole day in the market- 
place. Another, beſide deſerting, had given it out, that 
he had killed two of the enemy; and for his puniſhment, 


he only ordered his tongue to be pierced through with 
three needles, | 
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He ſuppoſed, and he was defirous of having it paſs upon 
the world that Cyrus fell by his hand. This induced hi: 
to ſend valuable preſents to Muhridates, who gave him the 
firſt wound, and to inſtruct the meſſengers to ſay, „ The 
* king does you this honour, . becauſe you found the fur. 
& niture of Cyrus's horſe, and brought it to him.“ And 
when the Carian, who gave Cyrus the ſtroke in his ham, 
that cauſed his death, aſked for his reward, he ordered 
thoſe who gave it him to ſay, „ The king beſtows this 
* upon you, becauſe you were the ſecond perſon that 
« brought him good tidings. For Artaſyras was the firſt, 
* and you the next that brought him an account of the 
« death of Cyrus.” Mithridates went away in fllence, 
though not without concern. But the unhappy Carian 
could not conquer the common diſeaſe of vanity. Elated 
with what he thought his good fortune, and aſpiring tv 
things above his walk in life, he would not receive his re- 
ward for tidings, but angrily inſiſted, and called the 
gods and men to witneſs, that he, and no other man, 
killed Cyrus: and that it was not juſt to rob him of the 
glory. 

The king was ſo much incenſed at this, that he ordered 
the man's head to be cut off. But his mother Paryſatis 
being preſent ſaid, Let not this villanous Carian go off 
4% ſo; leave him to me, and he ſhall have the reward which 
„ his audacious tongue deſerves.” Accordingly the king 
gave him up to her, and ſhe delivered him to the execu- 
tioners, with orders to torture him for ten days, and then 
to tear out his eyes, and pour molten braſs into his ears, till 
he expired. 

Mithridates alſo came to a miſerable end ſoon aſter, 
through his own folly. Being invited one evening to ſup- 
per, where both the eunuchs of the king, and thoſe of his 
mother were preſent, he went in a robe embroidered with 
gold, which he had received from the king. During the 
entertainment, Paryſatis's principal eunuch took occaſion 
to ſay, What a beautiful garment is this, Mithridates, 
„ which the king has given you | How handſome are 
„ thoſe bracelets and that chain! How valuable your 
« fimitar! He has certainly made you not only a great, 
„ but a happy man.” Mithridates, who by this time 
was fluſhed with wine, made anſwer, „What are theſe 
« things, Sparamixes ? I deſerve much greater marks of 
* honour than thcſe for the ſervices I rendered the king 
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+ that day.“ Then Sparamixes replied, with a ſmile, 
I ſpeak not in the leaſt out of envy ; but ſince, accord- 
ing to the Greek proverb, there is truth in wine, let me 
tell you my mind freely, and aſſe you what great matter 
it is to find a horſe's furniture fallen off, and bring it to 
„the king,” This he ſaid, not that he was ignorant of 
the real ſtate of the cafe ; but becauſe he wanted to lay him 
open, and faw that the wine had made him talkative, and 
taken him off his guard, he ſtudied to pique his vanity, 
Mithridates, no longer maſter of himſelf, ſaid, © You may 
© talk of what furniture and what trifles you pleaſe 3 but 
„tell you plainly, it was by this hand that Cyrus was 
„ (lain, For I did not, like Artagerſes, throw my javc- 
{© lin in vain, but pierced his temples near the eye, and 
„brought him to the ground; and of that wound he 
6 1,” The reſt of the company {aw the dreadiul fate 
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died. 
tnat would befal Mithridates, and looked with dejected 
cyes upon the ground; but he who gave the entertain- 
ment ſaid, Let us now attend to our eating and drink- 
ing; and, adoring the fortune of the king, let ſuch 
© watters alone as are too high for us.” 

Immediately after the company broke up, the eunuch 
told Paryſatis what had been ſaid, and ſhe informed the 
king. Artaxerxes, like a perſon detected, and one who 
had loſt a victory out of his hands, was enraged at this 
diſcovery, For he was deſirous of making all the bar- 
barians and Greeks believe, that in the ſeveral encounters 
ie both gave and received blows; and that though he 
was wounded himſelf, he killed his adverſary, He there- 
tore condemned Mithridates to the punithment of the 
Boat. The manner of it is this: They take two boats, 
which are made to fit each other, and extend the crimi- 
nal in one of them in a ſupine poſture, Then they turn 
the other upon it, ſo that the poor wretch's body is co- 
vered, and only the head and hands are out at one end, 
and the feet at the other. They give him victuals daily, 
aud if he refuſes to eat, they compel him by pricking him 
in the eyes. After he has eaten, they make him drink a 
mixture of honey and milk, which they pour into his 
mouth. They ſpread tlie ſame, too, over his face, and 
always turn him ſo as to have the ſun full in his eyes; the 
conſequence of which is, that his face is covered with 
lwarms of flies. As all the neeceſſary evacuations of a 
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man who eats and drinks are within the boat, the filthine* 
and corruption engender a quantity of worms, which con. 
ſume his fleſh, and penetrate to his entrails. When the; 
find that the man is dead, they take off the upper boat, 
and have the ſpectacle of a carcaſs whoſe fleſh is eatey 
away, and of numberleſs vermine clinging to and gnawing 
the bowels. Mithridates with much difficulty found death, 
after he had been conſumed in this manner for ſeventeci 
days. 

There remained now no other mark for the vengeance 
of Paryſatis but Meſabates, one of the king's eunuchs, wn 
cut off Cyrus's head and hand. As he took care to give 
her no handle againſt him, ſhe laid this ſcheme for his de- 
ſtruction, She was a woman of keen parts in all reſpeci:, 
and in particular ſhe played well at dice, The king often 
played with her before the war, and being reconciled to her 
after it, took the ſame diverſion with her. She was even 
the confidante of his pleaſures, and ſcrupled not to aſſiſt 
him in any thing of gallantry. 

Statira indeed was the object of her hatred, and ſhe let 
her have a very ſmall ſhare of the king's company ; for 
ſhe was determined to have the Nie intereh with him 
herſelf, One day finding Artaxerxes wanted ſomething 
to paſs away the time, ſhe challenged him to play for a 
thouſand darics, and purpoſely managed her dice ſo ill, 
that ſhe loſt, She paid the money immediately, but pre- 
tended to be much chagrined, and called on him to play 
again for an eunuch. He conſented to the propoſal, and 
they agreed each of them to except five of their moſt 
faithful eunuchs; the winner was to have his choice out 
of the reſt. On theſe conditions they played. The 
queen, who had the affair at heart, exerted all her ſkill, 
and being favoured beſides by the dice, won the eunuch, 
and pitched upon Meſabates, who was not of the num- 
ber of the excepted. He was immediately delivered to 
her, and before the king ſuſpected any thing of her in- 
tentions, ſhe put him in the hands of the executiones, 
with orders to flay him alive, to fix his body on three 
ſtakes, and to ſtretch out his ſkin by itſelf. The king 
was highly incenſed, and expreſſed his reſentment in 
ſtrong terms: but ſhe only ſaid in a laughing iromcal 
way, This is pleafant indeed, that you mult be fo angry 
about an old uſeleſs eunuch, while I ſay not a word ©: 
ce my loſs of a thouſand darics.” The king, though 
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much concerned at the impoſition, held his peace. But 
3tatira, who on other occaſions openly cenſured the prac- 
tice of the queen-mother, complained now of her injuſtice 
und cruelty, in ſacrificing to Cyrus the eunuchs, and other 
faithful ſervants of the king. 

After Tiſſaphernes “ had deceived Clcarchus and the 
other Grecian officers, and, contrary to the treaty and his 
2aths, put them in chains. Cteſius tells us that Clearchus 
made intereſt with him for the recovery of a comb. When 
ne had obtained it, it ſeems he was ſo much pleaſed with the 
ale of it, that he took his ring from his finger, and gave it 
Cteſias, that it might appear as a token of his regard for 
him to his friends and relations in Laceda mon. The de- 
vice was a dance of the Caryatides F. He adds, that 
whenever proviſions were {ent to Clearchus, his fellow-pri- 
ſoners took moſt of them for themſclves, and left him a 
very {mall ſhare : but that he corrected this abuſe, by pro- 
curing a larger quantity to be ſent to Clearchus, and ſepa- 
rating the allowance of the others from h:s. All this (ac- 
cording to our author) was done with the conſent, and by 
the favour of Paryſatis. As he ſent every day a gammon 
of bacon among the proviſions, Clearchus ſuggeſted to 
him, that he might eaſily conceal a imall dagger in the 
fleſhy part, and begged earneſtly that he would do it, 
that his fate might not be left to the cruel diſpoſition 
of Artaxerxes; but, through fear of the king's diſplea- 
ſure, he refuſed it. The king, however, at the requeſt 
of his mother, promiſed, upon oath, not to put Clearchus 
to death; but afterwards he was perſuaded, by Statira, to 
deſtroy all the priſoners, except Menon, On this account 
he tells us Paryſatis plotted againſt Statira, and reſolved 
to take her off by poiſon, But it is a great abſurdity in 
Cteſias to aſſign ſo diſproportionate a cauſe, Would Pa- 


* Tiſſaphernes, by promiſes which he did not intend to keep, 
drew Clearchus to an interview in his tent, He went with four prin» 
cip1] ofhicers and twenty captains, to wait on the Peritin, who put 
C:carchus and the four officers under arreſt, and ordered the twenty 
c:ptains to be cut in pieces. Some time after the king commanded 
C:varchus, and all the four officers, except Menon, to be beheaded, 
Acnoph. de Ex ed. Cyri. 1 

+ Carya was a town in Laconia, where there was a temple of Diana. 
Indeed, the whole town was dedicated to Diana and her nymphs. in 
the court belore the temple ſtood a ſtatue of Diana Caryatis, and the 
Spartan virgins kept a yearly feſtival on which they danced round it. 
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ryſatis, for the ſake of Clearchus, undertake ſo horrid aud 
dangerous an enterpriſe, as that of poiſoning the king”; 
lawtul wife, by whom he had children, and an heir to hi; 
crown. It is clear enough that he tells this fabulous tal- 
to do honour to the memory of Clearchus. For he add:, 
that the carcaſes of the other officers were torn in pieces 
by dogs and birds; but that a ſtorm of wind brought + 
great heap of ſand, and provided a tomb for Clearchus, 
Around this heap there ſprang up a number of palm tree, 
which ſoon grew into an admirable grove, and ſpread thei 
protecting ſhade over the place; ſo that the king repented 
greatly of what he had done, believing that he had de. 
itroyed a man who was a favourite of the gods. 

It was, therefore, only from the hatred and jealouſy 
which Paryſatis had entertained of Statira from the firit, 
that ſhe embarked in ſo cruel a defign. She faw that her 
own power with the king depended only on his reverence 
for her as his mother ; whereas that of Statira was founded 
in love, and confirmed by the greateſt confidence in her 
fidelity. The point ſhe had to carry was great, and ſhe 
reſolved to make one deſperate effort. She had a faithifu! 
and favourite attendant, named Gigis, who, as Dinon 
tells us, aſſiſted in the affair of the poiſon ; but, accord- 
ing to Cteſias, ſhe was only conſcious to it, and that againſt 
her will. The former calls the perſon who provided the 
poiſon Melantas; the latter Belitaras. 

Theſe two princeſſes had, in appearance, forgot their 
old ſuſpicions and animoſities, and began to viſit and eat 
at each other's table. But they did it with ſo much dil- 
truſt and caution, as to make it a rule to eat of the ſame 
diſh, and even of the ſame flices. There is a {mall bird 
in Perſia which has no excrements, the inteſtines being 
only filled with fat; on which account it is ſuppoſed to 
live upon air and dew: the name of it is K Hunte. 
Cteſias writes that Paryſatis divided one of thefe birds 
with a ſmall knife that was poiſoned on one tide, and 
taking the wholeſomer part herſelf, gave the other to Sta- 
tira. Dinon, however, affirms, that it was not Paryſatis, 
but Melantas, who cut the bird in two, and preſented the 
poiſoned part to Statira. Be that as it may, ſhe died in 
dreadful agonies and convulſions; and was not only ſen— 
{ible herſelf of the cauſe, but intimated her ſuſpicions to 
the king, who knew too well the ſavage and implacable 
temper of his mother: he, therefore, immediately made 
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an inquiſition into the affair. He took her officers and 
errauts that attended at her table, and put them to the 
torture. But ſhe kept Gigis in her own apartment; and 
when the king demanded her, refuſed to give her up. At 
laſt Gigis begged of the queen-morher to let her go in the 
nicht to her own houſe ;z and the king being informed of 
+, ordered ſome of his guards to intercept her. Accord- 
,acly ſhe was ſeized, and condemned to die. The laws of 
Perlia have provided this puniſhment for poiſoners : their 
ads are placed on a broad ſtone, and then cruſhed with 
1nother, till nothing of the figure remains. In that man- 
er was Gigis executed. As for Pyraſatis, the king did 
rot reproach her with her crime, nor puniſh her any far. 
Uier, than by ſending her to Babylon (which was the place 
he defired to retire to), and declaring that he would ne- 
ver viſit that city while ſhe lived. Such was the ſtate of 
nis domeſtie affairs. 

He was no leſs ſolicitous to get the Greeks into his 
hands, who had followed Cyrus into Aſia, than he had 
deen to conquer Cyrus himſelf, and to keep the crown. 
But he could not ſucceed *. For though they had loſt 
Jyrus their general, and their own ofhcers, yet they 
forecd their way, as it were, out of the very palace of 
Artaxerxes, and made it appear to all the world that 
the Perſians and their king had nothing to value them- 
ſelres upon but wealth, luxury, women, and that the reſt 
was mere parade and oſtentation. This gave freſh ſpirits 
to the Greeks, and taught them to deſpiſe the barbarians, 
The Lacedzmonians, in particular, thought it would be 
2 zreat diſhonour, if they did not now deliver the Aſiatie 
Greeks from ſervitude, and put an end to the inſults of 
the Perſians. Their firſt attempt was under the direction 
of Thimbro, and the next under that of Dercyllidas ; 


* The Greeks were at a vaſt diſtance from their own country, in 
the very heart of the Perſian empire, ſurrounded by a numerous ar- 
my lluſhed with victory; and had no way to return again into Greece, 
but by forcing their retreat through an immenſe tract of the enemy's 
country. But their valour and reſolution maſtered all theſe difficul- 
ties, and, in ſpite of a powerful army which purſued and haraſſed 
them all the way, they made a retreat of two thouſand three hundred 
and twenty-five miles, through the provinces belonging to the Per- 
ſians, and got ſafe to the Greek cities on the Euxine Sea. Clearchus 
had the conduct of this march at firſt ; but he being cut off by the 
treachery of Tiſſaphernes, Xenophon was choſen in his room; and 
to his valour and wiſdom it was chicfly owing that at length they 
got {ale into Greece. 
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but as thoſe generals effected nothing of importance, the 
conduct of the war was given to Agelilaus. That prince 
immediately paſſed into Aſia with his fleet, and ſoon di— 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his vigorous operations: for he de. 
feared Tiſſaphernes in a pitched battle, and brought oy; 
ſeveral cities. 

By theſe loſſes Artaxerxes underſtood what was his e 
method of making war. He, therefore, ſent Hermocrat« 
the Rhodian into Greece, with a great quantity of gold, 
having inſtructed him to corrupt with it the leading men 
among the ſtates, and to ſtir up a Grecian war again? 
Lacedæmon. 

Hermocrates acquitted himſelf fo well in his commiſſion, 
that the moſt conſiderable cities leagued againſt Sparta, 
and there were ſuch commotions in Peloponneſus, that the 
magiſtrates were forced to recal Ageſilaus from Afta. Or 
leaving that country he is reported to have ſaid to his 
friends, The king drives me out of Aſia with thirty 
e thouſand archers.” For the Perſian money bore the 
impreſſion of an archer. 

Artaxerxes deprived the Lacedæmonians of the domi- 
nion of the fea, by means of Conon, the Athenian, who 
acted in conjunction with Pharnabazus. For Conon, after 
he had loſt the ſea-fight at ZEgos Potamos, took up his 
abode in Cyprus; not merely to provide for his own ſafety, 
but to wait for a change of aflairs, as mariners wait for 
the turn of the tide. As he ſaw that his own plan wanted 
a reſpectable power to carry it into execution, and that the 
Perſian power required a perſon of ability to conduct it, he 
wrote the king an account of the meaſures he had con- 
certed, The meſſenger was ordered to get the letter de- 
Jivered into his hands by Zeno the Cretan, who dancedin 
the revels, or by Polycritus the Mendean, who was his 
phyſician ; and in caſe of their abſence, by Cteſias, another 
phyſician. The letter, we are told, was given to Cteſias, 
and he added to it this paragraph, „“I defire you, Sir, to 
« ſend Cteſias to me, for he will be very ſerviceable in 
« the buſineſs of the navy.” But Cteſias affirms, that 
the king, without any kind of ſolicitation, put him upon 
this ſervice, 

After Artaxerxes had gained, by Conon and Pharna- 
bazus, the battle off Cnidus, which ſtripped the Lace- 
dæmonians of the empire of the ſea, he drew almoſt all 
Greece into his intereſt ; inſomuch that the celebrated 
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deube, called the Peace of Antalcidas, was entirely of his 
0 5 

modelling. Antalcidas was a Spartan, the fon of Leon, 
and ſo ſtrongly attached to the king, that he prevailed with 
the Lacedæmonians to give up to him all the Greek cities 
in Aſia, and the iſlands which are reckoned amongſt its de- 
pendencies, to be held as his tributaries, in virtue of the 
peace ; if we can call that a peace by Which Greece was 
lſhonoured and betrayed ; which was indeed ſo vile a bar- 
gain, that the moſt unſucceſsful war could have terminated 
a nothing more inglorious. 

Hence it was that Artaxerxes, though, according to 
Dinon's account, he always deteſted the other Spartans as 
the molt unpudent of men, yet expreſſed a great regard for 
Antalcidas, when he came to his court, One evening he 
ook a chaplet of flowers from his head, dipped it in the 
richeſt eſſences, and ſent it from his table to Autalcidas. 
All the court was aſtoniſhed at ſuch a mark of favour. But 
there ſeems to have been a propriety in making him fo r1- 
diculous a compliment *; and he was a fit man to wear 
juch a crown, who could take off Leonidas and Calhcra- 
tides in a dance before the Perſians. Somebody happen- 
ing to ſay in the hearing of Agefilaus, * Alas, for Greece! 
* when the Lacedemonians are turning Perſians,“ he 
corrected him and ſaid, © No; the Medes are rather turn- 
ing Lacedzmonians.” But the wit of the expreſſion 
did not remove the diſgrace of the thing. They loſt their 
luperiority in Greece by the ill- fought battle of Leuctra, 
a> they had before loſt their honour by the vile conditions 
of this peace. 

90 long as Sparta kept the lead, the king admitted An- 
talcidas to the privileges of hoſpitality, and called him his 
friend. But when, upon their defeat at Leuctra, the Spar- 
tans ſent Ageſilaus into Egypt, to get a ſupply of money, 
and Antalcidas went upon the fame buſineſs to the Perſian 
court, Artaxerxes treated him with ſo much neglect and 
contempt, that between the ridicule he ſuffered from his 
enemies, and his fear of the reſentment of the ori, he 
relolved, on his return, to ſtarve himſelf to death. Iſmenias 
the Theban, and Pelopidas, who had lately won the 
battle of Leuctra, went alſo to the court of Artaxerxes. 


lt was a compliment entirely out of character to a Lacedæmo- 
an, who, as ſuch, was ſuppoſed to value himſelf upon the ſimplicity 
91 his manners, and on avoiding all approaches to luxury, 
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but as thoſe generals effected nothing of importance, the 
conduct of the war was given to Ageſilaus. "Phat prince 
immediately paſſed into Aſia with his fleet, and foou di. 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his vigorous operations: for he de. 
feared Tiſſaphernes in a pitched battle, and brought ovr 
ſeveral cities, 

By theſe loſſes Artaxerxes underſtood what was his e 
method of making war. He, therefore, ſent Hermocrat«: 
the Rhodian into Greece, with a great quantity of gold, 
having inſtructed him to corrupt with it the leading men 
amongſt the ſtates, and to ſtir up a Grecian war again? 
Lacedæmon. 

Hermocrates acquitted himſelf ſo well in his commiſſion, 
that the molt conſiderable cities leagued againſt Sparta, 
and there were ſuch commotions in Peloponneſus, that the 
magiſtrates were forced to recal Ageſilaus from Afta. On 
leaving that country he is reported to have ſaid to his 
friends, The king drives me out of Aha with thirty 
« thouſand archers.” For the Perſian money bore the 
impreſſion of an archer. 

Artaxerxes deprived the Lacedæmonians of the domi- 
nion of the fea, by means of Conon, the Athenian, who 
acted in conjunction with Pharnabazus. For Conon, after 
he had loſt the ſca-fight at Egos Potamos, took up his 
abode in Cyprus; not merely to provide for his own fafcty, 
but to wait for a change of aflairs, as mariners wait for 
the turn of the tide. As he ſaw that his own plan wanted 
a reſpectable power to carry it into execution, and that the 
Perſian power required a perſon of ability to conduct it, he 
wrote the king an account of the meaſures he had con- 
certed, The meſſenger was ordered to get the letter de- 
lirered into his hands by Zeno the Cretan, who dancedin 
the revels, or by Polycritus the Mendean, who was his 
phyſician ; and in caſe of their abſence, by Cteſias, another 
phyſician. The letter, we are told, was given to Cteſias, 
and he added to it this paragraph, “ I defire you, Sir, to 
« ſend Cteſias to me, for he will be very ſerviceable in 
„ the buſineſs of the navy.” But Cteſias affirms, that 
the king, without any kind of ſolicitation, put him upon 
this ſervice, 

After Artaxerxes had gained, by Conon and Pharna- 
bazus, the battle off Cnidus, which ſtripped the Lace- 
dæmonians of the empire of the ſea, he drew almoſt all 
Greece into his intereſt ; inſomuch that the celebrated 
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peace, called the Peace of Antalcidas, was entirely of his 
modelling. Antalcidas was a Spartan, the ſon of Leon, 
and ſo ſtrongly attached to the King, that he prevailed with 
the Lacedæmonians to give up to him all the Greek cities 
in Aſia, and the iſlands which are reckoned amongſt its de- 
pendencies, to be held as his tributaries, m virtue of the 
peace; if we can call that a peace by wiuch Greece was 
{honoured and betrayed ; which was indeed ſo vile a bar- 
gain, that the moſt unſucceſsful war could have terminated 
11 nothing more inglorious. 

Hence it was that Artaxerxes, though, according to 
Dinon's account, he always deteſted the other Spartans as 
the moſt impudent of men, yet expreſſed a great regard for 
Antalcidas, when he came to his court. One evening he 
took a chaplet of flowers from his head, dipped it in the 
richeit eſſences, and ſent it from his table to Autalcidas. 
All the court was aſtoniſhed at ſuch a mark of favour. But 
there ſeems to have been a propriety in making him fo r1- 
diculous a compliment “; and he was a fit man to wear 
ſuch a crown, who could take off Leonidas and Callicra- 
tides in a dance before the Perſians. Somebody happen- 
ing to ſay in the hearing of Ageſilaus, “ Alas, for Greece! 
when the Laced:zxmonians are turning Perhans,”* he 
corrected him and ſaid, No; the Medes are rather turn- 
„ ing Lacedxmonians,” But the wit of the expreſſion 
did not remove the diſgrace of the thing. They loſt their 
luperiority in Greece by the ill-fought battle of Leuctra, 
a they had before loſt their honour by the vile conditions 
of this peace. 

50 long as Sparta kept the lead, the King admitted An- 
talcidas to the privileges of hoſpitality, and called him his 
friend. But when, upon their defeat at Leuctra, the Spar- 
tans {ent Ageſilaus into ELgy t, to get a ſupply of money, 
and Antalcidas went upon the ſame buſineſs to the Perſian 
court, Artaxerxes treated him with ſo much neglect and 
contempt, that between the ridicule he ſuffered from his 
enemies, and his fear of the reſentment of the ri, he 
relolved, on his return, to ſtarve himſelf to death. Iſmenias 
the Theban, and Pelopidas, who had lately won the 
battle of Leuctra, went alſo to the court of Artaxerxes. 


lt was a compliment entirely out of character to a Lacedæmo- 
an, Who, as ſuch, was ſuppoled to value himſelf upon the ſimplicity 
„his manners, and on avoiding all approaches to luxury. 
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Pelopidas ſubmitted to nothing unworthy of his country or 
character; but Iſmenias being commanded to adore the 
king, purpoſely let his ring fall from his finger, and then, 
by ſtooping to take it up, appeared in a poſture of adora. 
tion. Timagoras, the Atheman, having given the king 
ſome ſecret intelligence in a letter which he ſent by a fe. 
cretary named Beluris, he was ſo much pleaſed, that lie 
made him a preſent of ten thouſand darics. The fans 
Timagoras wanted a ſupply of cow's milk, on account of 
a languiſhing diſorder, and Artaxerxes ordered eiglity cows 
for his uſe, which were to follow him wherever he went, 
He likewiſe ſent him a bed with the neceſſary coverlets, 
and Perſian ſervants to make it, becauſe he thought the 
Greeks not ſkilled in that art; and he ordered him to he 
carried to the ſea- ſide in a litter, on account of his indiſ. 
poſition, To this we may add the allowance for his table 
while he was at court, which was ſo magnificent, that 
Oſtanes, the King's brother, one day ſaid to him, “ Ti. 
„ magoras, remember this table, for it is not ſo ſumptuous 
6% for nothing.” This was rather reproaching him with 
his treaſon, than calling for his acknowledgments. And, 
indeed, Timagoras, on his return, was capitally condemn- 
ed by the Athemans for taking bribes. 

Artaxerxes, in ſome meaſure, atoned for the cauſes of 
ſorrow he gave the Greeks, by doing one thing that af- 
forded them great pleaſure : He put Tiſſaphernes, their 
molt implacable enemy to death. This he did partly at 
the inſtigation of Paryſatis, who added other charges to 
thoſe alleged againſt him. For he did not long retain 
his anger, but was reconciled to his mother, and ſent 
for her to court; becauſe he ſaw ſhe had underſtanding 
and ſpirit enough to aſſiſt in governing the kingdom, and 
there now remained no further cauſe of ſuſpicions and 
uneaſineſs between them. From this time ſhe made it a 
rule to pleaſe the king in all her meaſures, and not to op- 
poſe any of his inclinations, by which ſhe gained an ab- 
ſolute aſcendant over him. She perceived that he had a 
ſtrong paſſion for one of his own daughters, named Atoſſa. 
He endeavoured, indeed, to conceal it on his mother's 
account, and reſtrained it in public ; though, according 
to ſome authors, he had already a private commerce with 
the princeſs. Paryſatis no ſooner ſuſpected the intrigue, 
than ſhe careſſed her grand-daughter more than ever ; and 


was continually praiſing to Artaxerxes both her beauty 
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and her beliav! 0 1 in which. 1 e inna there was 
ſomething great and worthy of a crown, At laſt, ſhe per- 

ed him ro make her his Git; Kore Mme regarding the 
laws and abe ; of the Greeks: God, faid ſhe, “ has 
% made vou a law to the Pertians, e 0 7 ne 2» ri Tt and 
wrong.“ Some hiſtorians, amongit w. Pay raclides 
© Cume, affirm that Artazerxes married not only Atoſſa, 
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wer her body, ke was not diſguſted at it; but he was 
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duly imploring Juno for her, aud graſping t! 
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temple ; for he paid his homage to no other go. 


10 d. 
| 
tlie ſame tit my by TY ordet Cy his Great ollicers Jent ſo many 
oHeriags to her Mrine, that the whole [pace between the 
palace and the temple, which was fixteen furlongs, was 
filled with _—_ filver, purple, and fine * horſes. 
He feut Pharnabazus and Iphicrates to make war upon 
Er ptians ; but the expedition milcarried, through the 
i-reace which ha wpencd between the generals he em— 
ployed, After this he went in perſon againit the Cadu— 
15, with three hundred thouſand foot, aid ten thouſand 
liorle, Their country is rough and uneven, and covered 
1 perpetual fogs. As it produ ces no corn or fruits by 
cultivation, the inhabitants, a fierce and warlike race of 


en, hve upon wild pears, apples, and other things of 


1 * 


at kind. He, therefore, inſenſibiy fell into great danger 
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15 ICVILY) and who, ar this very time, Was in the greateſt 
Ulgraec, ſaved the king and his whole army by the fol- 
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each had his ſeparate camp. Upon this Tiribazus formeg 
Mis ſcheme ; and, after he had communicated it to Artay. 
erxe3, went himſelf to one of thoſe princes, and ſent his 
{on to the other. Each impoſed upon the king he applicd 
to, by pretending that the other was going to ſend a pri. 
vate embaſſy to Artaxerxes, to negotiate a ſeparate alli. 
ance, “ But if you are wiſe,” ſaid they, © you will be 
* beforchand with your rival, and we will aſſiſt you in the 
«« whole affair.” This argument had its effect; and each, 
perſuaded that the other was undermining him out of enyy, 
ſent his ambaſſadors; the one with Tiribazus, and the other, 
with his fon. As ſome time paſſed before they returned, 
Artaxerxes began to ſuſpect ; and there were thoſe why 
ſuggeſted that Tiribazus had ſome traitorous deſign. Th. 
king was extremely dejected, and repenting of the conh. 
lence he had repoſed in him, gave ear to all the calumnics 
of his enemies. But at laſt Tiribazus arrived, as did alſo 
his ſon, with the Caduſian ambaſſadors, and peace was 
made with both parties; in conſequence of which Tiribazus 
returned with the king in greater eſteem and authority than 
ever. During this expedition, Artaxerxes ſhowed that ti- 
midity and effeminacy ought not to be aſcribed, as they 
generally are, to the pomp and luxuries of life, but to a 
native meanneſs and a depraved judgment. For neither 
the gold, the purple, nor the jewels, which the king always 
wore, and which were worth no lefs than twelve thoufand 
talents, hindered him from beariug the ſame fatigues and 
hardſhips with the meaneſt ſoldier in his army. He took 
his quiver on his back, and his buckler upon his arm, 
and quitting his horſe, would often march foremoſt up the 
moſt craggy and difficult places; inſomuch that others 
found their taſk much lighter, when they ſaw the ſtrength 
and alacrity with which he proceeded : for he marchcc 
above two hundred furlongs a-day. 

At laſt he arrived at one of his own palaces, where 
there were gardens and parks of great extent and beauty, 
though the country around it was naked and barren, As 
the weather was exceedingly cold, he permitted his men 
to cut wood out of his own parks, without ſparing ether 
pine or cypreſs : and when the ſoldiers were loth to touch 
trees of ſuch ſize and beauty, he took an ax in his own 
band, and laid it to the fineſt tree amongſt them. After 
which they cut them down without ſcruple, and having 
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made a number of fires, paſſed the niglt with great ſa- 
tistaction. 

He found, however, on his arrival at his capital, that 
ne had loſt many brave men, and almoſt all his horſes ; and 
imaziniag that he was deſpited for his loſſes, and the ill 
ſucceſs of the expedition, he became ſuſpicious of his 
grandecs. Many of them he put to death in anger, and 
more out of fear. For fear is the moit languinary prin— 
ciple a 3 can act from courage, on the contrary, 18 
merciful, mild, and unſuſpicious. Thus the molt timo— 
rous animals are the hardeſt to be tamed; but the more 
generous, having leſs ſuſpicion, becauſe they have leſs 
tear, fly not the careſſes and ſociety of men. 

Artaxerxes being now far advanced iu years, obſerved 
luis ſons making parties for the crown amongh his friends 
and the reſt of the nobility. The more equit table part were 
for his leaving it to his eldeit ſon Darius, as he had received 
it from his father in the ſame right. But his younger ſon 
Ochus, who was an active man, and of a violent ſpirit, 
had allo a conſiderable intereſt among the grandees. Be— 
tides, he hoped to gain his father through Atoſſa; for he 
paid his court to her, and promiſed to make her the part- 
ner of his throne, upon the death of Artaxerxes. Nay, it 

as fard that he had already private familiarities with her. 
A {axerxes, though he was ignorant of this circumitance, 
re ſolved to cut off the hopes of Ochus at once; leſt, fol- 
wing the daring ſteps of his uncle Cyrus, he ſhould in- 
volve the kingdom again in civil wars. He therefore de- 

clared Darius his ſucceſſor, who was now twenty-five * 
Fears old, and permitted him to wear. the point of his tur- 
ban + ere, as a mark of royalty. 

As it is cuſtomary i in Perſia for the heir to alc a tavour 
vf lam that declared him ſuch, which, if poſſible, is al- 
ways granted, Darius atked for Aſpaſia, who had been 

favourite miſtreſs of Cyrus, and was now one of the 
ing's concubines. She was a native of Phocea in Ionia, 
ud her parents, who were above the condition of ſlaves, 
hal given her a good education. One evening ſhe was in- 
odaned to Cyrus at ſupper with the other women. They 


* In the printed text it is f/ty ; but one of the manuſcripts gives us 
T:*uTToY XA Axen, inftgad of pwuryxorey, Beſides, Plutarch calls kim 


young man a little below. 
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approached him without ſcruple, and received his 6! 
and carciles with plca {ure : but A Pa ſia flood by in filet 
and when Cyrus called her, ſhe refuſed to go. Pereciving 
mat the chamberlaius were about to co pel her, ſhe ſaid, 


3 


* Whoever lays hands upon me ſt: all repent 1t.*” Upen 
wich the con pany looked upon her as an uv npoliſhed crea. 
ture; but Cyrus was pleated, and fad, with a ſmile, t. 
the perſon who brought the women, “ Do not you 
« that of all you have provided, this only has generous g 
4 yirtuous ſentiments !” From this moment is att ached 
himielf to her, loved her moſt of all his concubines, ar 

called her Aſpaſia the <viſe, When Cyrus fell in battle, ſtie 
was taken amongſt the plunder of his camp. 

Artaxerxes was much concerned at his ſon's requeft 
For the barbarians are fo extremely jealous of their wo- 
men, that ca Pita puniſhment is inflicted, not only on the 
man who ipeaks to, or touches one of the king's concu- 
hines, but on him who approaches or palles their chariots 
on is road, And though, in comphance with the dic- 
tates of his paſſion, he had made Atoſſa his wife contrar, 
to law, he Kept three hundred and fixty concubines, 2 
women of the greateſt beauty. However, when Darius 
demanded Aſpaſia, he declarcd her 18 and ſaid, * She 
% might go with him if ſhe p! lealed ; but he would d do ny 
60 violence to her inchnations.” Accordingly Aſpaſia w: 
rent for, and, contrary to the king's expectation, made 
choice of Darius. He gave her up to him, indeed, becau! 
ke was obliged to it by the law; but he ſoon took her away, 
and made her a prieſteſs of Diana at Echatana, whom ti:cy 
call Anivis *, that ſhe might paſs the remainder of her lite 
in chaſtity, This he thought no ſevere revenge upon his 
fon, but a plealant way of chaſtiſing his preſumption, Put 
Darius highly reſented the affront; whether it was that the 
charms of Aſpaſia had made a deep impreſſion upon him, 
or whether he thought himſelf inſulted and ridiculed by 
this proceeding. 

Tiribazus fceing how much he was offended, endea- 


voured to cxaſperate him {till more. This he did fron: a 


ſellow-feeling ; for he kad ſuffered an injury much of the 


» Tavanias ſays, there was a temple of Diana Araiti; in Lydia. 
= Jul tin tells us, that Artaxerxes made Aſpaſta one of the p rifle las 
the ſun. 
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ſame 1 d. The king, having ſeveral daughters, promiſed 
to gire Apama to Phi rnb: Aus, Khodo zune to Orontes, 
1 51 ie to Liribazus. He kept his word with the 

deo ürtt, but deceived Tiribazus; tor, inſtcad of giving 


CI 


Anetris to him, he married her hünfelf; promising at the 
ne tine that he thould have his youngeſt da ater Atoll. 
Put he became enamoured of her too, and married her, as 


have already mentioned. This treatment extremely 
ncenxſed Piribazus, who had, indeed, nothing itead Ly in his 
diſpohlttion; but was wild and irregular. One wile ſuc— 
c. sful; and upon a footing with the greateit men in the 
coirt, another while unacceptable to the king, and ſinking 
into MIgrAce, ac bore no Change of a: ine with propriety, 
It he was in favour, his vanity was wu ntup}] zortable; if in 
dilgrace, inſtead of being humble and quiet, he had re- 
courſe to violence and ferocity. 

His converſing with We young prince was, therefore, 
adding flame to fire. „ What avails it,“ ſaid he, “ to 
« nave the point of your turban atonced. it you ſeek not 
to advance your authority? Nothing can be more abſurd 
« than your thiaking yourſelf ſecure of the incceltion, 
„ while your er is privately forwarding his intereſt 
* by mcans of the women, and your father 1s ſo very 
„ fooliſh and unſteady, He who could break one of the 
© molt ſacred laws of the Perſians, for the fake of an in- 
bnihcant Grecian woman, is certainly not to be de- 
„ pended upon in more important engagements. The 
«* cale is quite different between you and Ochus; as to the 


event of the competition: if Ochus does not obtain the 
* crown, none will hinder him from living happily in a 
T 


private ſtation 3 but you, who have been declared king, 
6 3 eicher reign or die.“ On this occaſion was verified 
Wat obſervation of Sophocles: 


— Swift in its march 
Is evil caunſee -- 


The road which leads us to what we defire is, indeed, 
bnooth, and of an eaſy deſcent ; and the defires of mot 
men are vicious, becauſe they have never known or tried 
tie enjoyments of virtue. The luſtre of ſuch an imperial 
crown, and Darius's fear of his brother, furniſhed Tirt- 
42s with other arguments; but the goddeſs of beauty 
contributed her ſhare towards perſuading him, by putting 
zum in mind of the loſs of Aſpaſia. 
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He gave himſelf up, therefore, entirely to Tiribazus, 
and many others ſoon entered into the conſpiracy, But 
de fore it could be carried into execution, an eunuch gave 
the king information of it, and of all the meaſures that 
were taken; for he had gut perfect intelligence that they 
deſigned to enter his chamber in the night, and kill him 
in his bed. 

Artaxerxes thought it would be great imprudence either 
to ſlight the information, and lay hiniſelf open to ſuch dan. 
ger, or to credit it without farther proof, The method 
he took was this: He ordered the eunuch to join Darius 
and his adherents, and aſſiſt at all their councils; and in the 
mean time broke a door through the wall behind his bed, 
which he concealed with the tapeſtry. When the time 
came, which the eunuch informed him of, he placed him- 
ſelf upon his bed, and remained there till he had a fight of 
the faces of the conſpirators, and could perfectly diſtinguiſh 
each of them. But when he ſaw them draw their ſwords, 
and advance towards him, he pulled back the tapeſtry, 
retreated into the inner room, and, after he had bolted the 
door, alarmed the palace. The aflaſtins ſeeing themſelves 
diſcovered, and their deſigns diſappointed, immediately 
took to flight, and deſired Tiribazus to do the ſame, be- 
cauſe he muſt certainly have been obſerved. While he 
lingered, the guards came and laid hold of him; but he 
killed many of them, and it was with difficulty that he was 
deſpatched at laſt by a javelin thrown at a diſtance. 

Darius was taken, together with his children, and 
brought to anſwer for his crime before the judges which 
the king appointed. The king did not think proper to 
aſſiſt at the trial in perſon, but directed others to lay the 
charge againft his ſon, and his notaries were to take down 
{ſeparately the opinion of each judge. As they all gare 
it unanimouſly for death, the officers took Darius, and 
led him into an adjacent priſon, But when the exccu- 
tioner came, with the inſtrument in his hand which 13 
uſcd in beheading the capital convicts, he was ſeized with 
horror at the fight of Darius, and drew back towards the 
door, as having neither ability nor courage to lay violet 
hands upon his king. But the judges who ſtood at the 
door, urging him to do his office, with menaces of in— 
ſtant puniſhment if he did not comply, he returned, and 
leizing Darius by the hair, threw him on the ground, 
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and cut off his head. Some ſay the cauſe was tried in pre- 
ſence of the king, and that Darius, after he was convicted 
by indubitable proofs, fell on his face and begged for 
mercy, but Artaxerxes, riſing in great anger, drew his 
ſimitar, and purſued his ſtroke till he laid him dead at his 
feet. They add, that after this he returned to his palace, 
and having paid his devotions to the ſun, ſaid to thoſe who 
aſſiſted at the ceremony, © My Perſians, you may frow 
« return in triumph, and tell your fellow-ſubjeQs, that 
« the great Oramazes * has taken vengeance on thoſe 
« who formed the mot impious and execrable deſigns 
« again their ſovereign.” Such was the end of the con- 
ſpiracy. 

Ochus now entertained very agreeable hopes, and was 
encouraged beſides by Atoſſa. But he had ftill ſome fear 
of his remaining legitimate brother, Ariaſpes, and of his 
natural brother Arſames. Not that Ochus had ſo much 
to apprehend from Ariaſpes, merely becauſe he was older, 
but the Perſians were deſirous of having lum ſucceed to 
the throne on account of his mildneſs, his fincerity, and his 
humane diſpoſition. As for Arſames, he had the character 
of a wiſe prince, and was the particular favourite of his fa- 
ther. This was no ſecret ro Ochus. However, he plan- | 
ned the deſtruction of both theſe brothers of his; and be- 
ing of an artful, as well as ſanguinary turn, he employed 
his cruelty againſt Arſames, and his art againſt Ariaſpes. 
To the latter he privately ſent ſome of the king's eunuchs 
and friends with frequent accounts of ſevere and menacin 
expreſſions of his father's, as if he had reſolved to put him 
to a cruel and ignominious death. As theſe perſons came 
daily to tell him in confidence, that ſome of theſe threats | 
were upon the point of being put in execution, and the | 
others would not be long delayed, he was ſo terrified, and 
fell into ſuch a melancholy and deſponding way, that he 
prepared a poiſonous draught, and drank it, to deliver him- 
telf from the burden of life. 

The king being informed of the manner of his death, 
ſincerely lamented him, and had ſome ſuſpicion of the 


cauſe, but could not examine into it thoroughly on account | 
of his great age. 
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* The Perſians worſhipped Oremazer as the author of Good, and | 
Arimanizs as the author of Evil. | 
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However, Arſames now became dearer to him: thay 
ever, and it was ealy to ſce that the king placed an ent; 
confidence in him, and communicated to him his moſt f ſe⸗ 
eret thoughts. Ochus, eee would not deter his cn. 
terpriſe longer, but employed Harpates, the ſon of Tri i 
bazus, to k Il Arſames. Artaxerxes, whom time had broug 
to the very verge of life, when he had this additional (trol; 
in the fate of A:iames, could not make much more ſtruggle; 
his ſorrow and regret ſoon bro: ght him to the grave. He 
lived ninety- four yea: Sz and reigned ſixty two“. He hac 
the character of a prince who governe d with lenity; and 
joved his people. But perhaps the behaviour of his ſuc- 
ceſſor might contribute not a little to his reputation; for 
Ochus was the moſt cruel and ſanguinary of princes, 
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ARATUS. 


Tur Philoſopher Chryiippus, my dear Po! yerates, 

ſcems to have thought the ancient proverb not quite juſti- 
fiable, and therefore he delivered it, not as it really is, but 
what he thought it ſhould b. 


Who but a happy ſon will praiſe his fire ? 


Dionyſidorus the Trœzenian, however, corrects him, and 
gives it right, 


Who but vahappy ſons will praiſe their ſires ? 


He ſays, the proverb was made to filence thoſe who, 
having no merit of their own, dreſs themſelves up in the 
virtues of their auceſtors, and are laviſh in their praiſcs. 
And thoſe in whom the virtue of their fires ſhine in con— 
genial Leauty, to 1aake uſe of Pindar's expreſſion; who, 
like you, form their conduct after the brighteſt patterns in 
their families, may think it a great hap pineſs to remem- 
ber the moſt excellent of their anceſtors, and often to 
hear or ſpeak of them. For they aſſume not the honour 
of other men's virtues for want of merit in their own, 
but uniting their great actions to thoſe of their progen:- 
tors, they praiſe them as the authors of their deſcent, 
and the models of their lives. For which reaſon, when { 


Diodorus Siculus ſays, that he reigned only forty-three years. 
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Live written the life of Arat us, your countryman, and one 
of your anceitors, I ſhall fend it to you, who reflect no 
aiſhonour upon him either in point of reputation or power. 
Not that 1 doubt your having informed yourſelf of his ac- 
tions from the firit with all poſſible care and exactneſs; but 
[ do it, that your ſons, Polycrates and Pythocles, may 
form themſelves upon the great exemplars, in their own 
family, ſometimes hearing and ſometimes reading what 1t 
becomes them well to imitate. For it is the ſelf-admirer, 
not the admirer of virtue, that thinks himleit ſuperior to 
others. 

After the harmony of the pure Doric *, I mean the ari- 
ſtocracy, was broken in Sicyon, and ſeditions took place 
thi "ugh the ambition of the demagogues, the city con- 
tinaed a long time in a diſtempered ſtate. It only changed 
one tyrant for another, till Cleon was ſlain, and the ad- 
miniftration committed to Timoclidas and Clinias, per- 
[uns of the greatelt reputation and authority amongſt the 
citizens. The commonwealth ſeemed to be in ſome de- 
gree re-eſtabliſhed, when Timoclidas died. Abantidas, 
tlie ſon of Paſeas, taking that opportunity to ſet hunſelf up 
tyrant, killed Clinias, and either baniſhed or put to death 
his friends and relations. He fought alſo for his fon Ara- 
tus, who was only 1even years old, with a deſign to deſpatch 
him. But, in the confuſion that was in his houſe when his 
father was Lain, the boy eſcaped among thoſe that fled, 
and wandered about the city, in fear and deſtitute of help, 
til he happened to enter, unobſerved, the houte of a wo- 
man named Solo, who was ſiſter to Abantidas, and had 
teen married to Prophantus, the brother of Clinias. As 
ſhe was a perſon of generous ſentiments, and perſuaded 
belides, that it was by the direction of fome deity that the 
child had taken refuge with her, ſhe concealed him in one 
ot her apartments till night, and then ſent him privately to 
Argos. 

Aratus having thus eſcaped ſo imminent a danger, im- 
mediately conceived a violent and implacable hatred for 
tyrants, which increaſed as he grew up. He was educated 
by the friends of his family at Argos in a liberal man- 
aer; and as he was vigorous and robuſt, he took to 
£ymnaltic exerciſes. and ſucceeded ſo well, as to gain the 


® There was ion, 1 
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prize in the five ſeveral ſorts*, Indeed, in his ſtatues ther» 
is an athletic look; and amidſt the ftrong ſenſe and majeſt; 
expreſſed in his countenance, we may diſcover ſomethi; 
inconſiſtent with the voracity and mattock of the wreſt. 
lers J. Hence perhaps it was that he cultivated his power 
of eloquence leſs than became a ſtateſinan. He might in. 
deed be a better ſpeaker than ſome ſuppoſe ; and there ar: 
thoſe who judge, from his Commentaries, that he certain]; 
was fo, though they were haſtily written, and attempted 
nothing beyond common language. 

Some time after the eſcape of Aratus, Dinias and Ariſ. 
totle the logician, formed a deſign againit Abantidas, and 
they eaſily found an opportunity to Lil him, when he at- 
tended, and ſometimes joined in, their diſputations in the 
public halls, which they had inſenſibly drawn him into for 
that very purpoſe, Paſeas, the father of Abantidas, then 
ſeized the ſupreme power, but he was aſſaſſinated by Ni. 
cocles, who took his place, and was the next tyrant, We 
are told that there was a perfect likeneſs between this Ni- 
cocles and Periauder, the ſon of Cypſelus; as Orontes the 
Perſian reſembled Alemæon, the fon of Amphiaraus and a 
Lacedæmonian youth the great Hector. Myrtilas informs 
us, that the young man was crowded to death by the mul- 
titudes who came to fee him, when that reſemblance was 
known, 

Nicccles reigned four months, during which time he did 
a thouſand injuries to the people, and was near loſing the 
city to the Atolians, who formed a ſcheme to ſurpriſe it. 
Aratus was by this time approaching to manhood, and 
great attention was paid him on account of his high birth, 
and his ſpirit, in which there was nothing little or unen- 
terpriſing, and yet it was under the correction of a gra- 
vity and ſolidity of judgment much beyond his years. 
The exiles, therefore, confidered him as their principal 
reſource ; and Nicocles was not regardleſs of his motions, 
but by his private agents obſerved the meaſures he was 
taking. Not that he expected he would embark in ſo bold 
and dangerous an enterpriſe as he did, but he ſuſpected 


»The five exerciſes of the Pentathlum (as we have already obſerved), 
were running, leaping, throwing the dart, boxing, and wreſtling. 

+ They uſed to break up the ground with the mattock, by way 
of exerciſe, to improve their ſtrength. 
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his applications to the princes who were the friends of his 
father. Indeed, Aratus began in that channel; but when 
he found that Antigonus, notwithſtanding his promiſes. 
put him off from time to time, and that his hopes from 
Egypt and Ptolemy were too remote, he reſolved to de- 
{troy the tyrant without any foreign aſſiſtance. 

The firit perſons to whom he communicated his inten- 
tions were Ariſtomachus and Ecdelus. Ariſtomachus was 
an exile from Sicyon, and Ecdelus an Arcadian baniſhed 
from Megalopolts. The latter was a philoſopher, who in 
ſpeculation never loſt fight of practice, for he had ſtudied 
at Athens under Arcelilaus the academician“. As theſe 
readilyaccepted his propoſal, he applied to the other exiles; 
a few of whom joined him, becauſe they were aſhamed to 
give up fo promiſing a hope; but the greateit part be- 
lieved it was only Aratus's inexperience F that made him 
think of ſo bold an attempt, and endeavourcd to prevent 
his proceeding. 

While he was conſidering how to ſeize ſome poſt in the 
territories of Sicyon, from whence he might profecute ho- 
tilities againſt the tyrant, a man of Sicyon arrived at Ar- 
gos, who had eſcaped out of priſon. He was brother to 
Xenocles, one of the exiles ; and being introduced by him 
to Aratus, he informed him, that the part of the wall 
which he had got over, was almoſt level with the ground 
on the infide, as it joined upon a high rocky part of the 
city, and that on the outſide it was not ſo high but thar. 
it might be ſcaled. Upon this intelligence, Aratus feat 
two of his ſervants, Sceuthas and Technon, along with 
Xenocles, to reconnoitre the wall; for he was reſolved, if 
he could do it fecretly, to hazard all upon one great ef- 
fort, rather than lengthen out the war, and publicly en- 
gage with a tyrant, when he had no reſources but thoſe 
of a private man, 

Renocles and his companions, after they had taken 
the height of the wall, reported, at their return, that it 
was neither impracticable nor difficult, but that it was 
dangerous to attempt it on account of ſome dogs kept by 
a gardener, which were little. indeed, but at the ſame time 
extremely fierce and furious. Aratus, however, imme- 


* Arceſilaus was the diſciple of Crantor, and had eſtabliſhed the 
middle academy, 
+ He was not yet twenty years old, Q 6 
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d:ately ſet about the work. It was eaſy to provide arr: 
vithout ſuſpicion ; for almoſt every body went armed, by 
reaſon of the freque -1t robberies and the incurſions of cue 
pep! e into the territories of another. And as to the ſcaling 
ladders, Euphranor, who was one of the exiles, and a car- 
penter by trade, made them publicly ; his buſineſs ſ{creen- 
ing him from ſuſpicion. Each of his Fiend 3 iu ae, hey who 
5 no great number of men that he could co mmand, fur- 
ned him with ten: he armed thirty of his own ſervants, 
5 bired ſome few ſoldiers of Xenophilus, who was chief 
captain of a band of robbers. Jo the latter it was given 
out that the deſig zn of their march to Sicyon was to carry 
off the king's ud; ; and feveral of them were ſent before 
hy different ways to the tower of Poly gnotus, with orders 
tO W ait for hin! there. Capheſias was likewiſe ſent with 
four others in a travelling drefs. Theſe were to go in the 
evening to the gardener” s, and pretending to be travellers, 
get a a lodging there ; after which they were to Cour e both 
him and his dogs: for that part of the wall was not acceſ- 
ible any other way. The ladders being 935 to take in 
pieces, were packed up in corn cheſts, and ſent before in 
waggons prepared for that purpoſe. 

Tn the mean time ſome of the tyrant's ſpies arrived 3 
Argos, and it was reported that they were ſculking abou b 
to watch the motions of Aratus. Next morning, there fore, 
Aratus appeared early with his friends in the market-place, 
and talked with them for ſome time. He then u ent to 
the Gymnaſium, and after he had anointed himſelf, took 
with him forme Young men from the ureſtling ring who 
uſed to be of his parties of pleaſure, aud ret urned home. 
In a little time bis fcrvants were ſeen in the market place, 
ſome Carrying - chaplets of flowers, ſome buyi:.g flaw beaux, 
and ſcme in diſcourſe with the women who uſed to ling 
and play at entertamments, Theſe mancuvres deceived 
the ſpies. They tavghed and ſaid to each other, “ Cer- 
*« tainly nothing can ke more daſtardly than a tyrant, ſince 
& Niccc:*s, who is maſter of ſo ſtrong a city, and armed 
« with {0 much power, lives in fear of a young man, who 
« wales the pittance he has to ſubſiſt on in exile, in drink- 
e ing and revelling even in the e pink aaron theſe 
falſe realomngs they retired. 

Arxratus, immediately after he had made ::is meal, ſet 
out for the tower of Polygnotus, and when he had joincd 
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the foldiers there, proceeded to Nemea, where he diſcloſed 
lis real intentions to his whole company. Having ex- 
norted them to behave like brave men, and promited them 
great rewards, he gave propilious Apollo for the word, and 
hen led them forwards towards Sicyon, governing his 
march according to the motion of the moon, ſometimes 
guickening, and ſometimes {lackening his pace, fo as to 
have the benefit of her light by the way, and to come to 
the garden yy the wall juit after ſhe was fet. There 
Capheſias met him, and informed him that the dogs were 
ct out before he arrived, but that he had tecured the gar- 
dener. Moſt of the company were greatly diſpirited at this 
account, and deſired Aratus to quit his enterpriſe ; but he 
encouraged them by promiſing to deliit, if the dogs ſhould 
prove very troubleſome, Then he ordered thole who car- 
ried the ladders to march before, under the conduct of 
Fedelus and Mnaſitheus, and himſelf followed ſoftly. 
The dogs now began to run about and bark violently at 
Eedelus and his men; nevertheleſs they approached the 
wall, and planted their ladders ſafe. But as the foremoſt 
of them were mounting, the officer who was to be relieved 
by the morning guard paſſed by that way at the found of 
the bell, with many torches and much noiſe. Upon this, 
the men laid themſelves cloſe to the ladders, and eſcaped the 
notice of this watch without much difficulty; but when 
the other which was to relieve it came up, they were in 
the utmoſt danger. However, that too pailed by without 
obſcrving them; after which, Maaſtheus and Ecdelus 
mounted the wall lift, and having iccured the way both to 
the right and left, they tent Lechnon to Aratus to deſire 
him to advance as faſt as pullible, 

It was no great dif:ance irom the garden to the wall, and 
to a tower in which was placed a great hunting dog to 
alarm the guard. But whether he was naturally drowſy, 
or had wearicd himſeif the day before, he did not perceive 
their entzance. But the gardener's dogs awaking him by 
barking be uw, he began to growl; and when Aratus's 
men peltce by the tower, he barked out, ſo that the whole 
place reſounded with the noiſe. Then the ſentinel, who 
kept waich oppulite to the tower, called aloud to the 
huntiwan, and atked him, 4 whom the dog barked at fo 
* angrily, or whether any thing new had happened!“ 
The huntſman anſwered from the tower, “ That there 
„% was nothing extraordinary, and that the dog was only 
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« diſturbed at the torches of the guards and the noiſe c 
e the bell.” This encouraged Aratus's foldiers mori 
than any thing: for they imagined that the huntſman 
concealed the truth becauſe he had a ſecret underſtandius 
with their leader, and that there were many others in the 
town who would promote the deſign, But when the rei 
of their companions came to ſcale the wall, the danger 
increaſed, It appeared to be a long affair, becauſe t! 
ladders ſhook and ſwung extremely it they did not mount 
them ſoftly, and one by one; and the time preſſed, for th, 
cocks began to crow. The country people, too, whe 
kept the market, were expected to arrive every moment. 
Aratus, therefore, haſtened up himſelf when only forty 
of his company were upon the wall; and when a fey 
more had joined him from below, he put himſelf at the 
head of his men, and marched immediately to the ty- 
rant's palace, where the main guard was kept, and where 
the mercenaries paſſed the night under arms. Coming 
ſuddenly upon them, he took them priſoners without Kill 
ing one man; and then ſent to his friends in the town to 
invite them to come and join him. They ran to him from 
all quarters; and day now appearing, the theatre was 
filled with a crowd of people who ſtood in ſuſpenſe ; for 
they had only heard a rumour, and had no certainty «i 
what was doing, till a herald came and proclaimed it in 
theſe words, © Aratus the ſon of Clinias calls the citizens 
«© to liberty.“ | 

Then perſuaded that the day they had long expected 
was come, they ruſhed in multitudes to the palace of the 
tyrant, and fet fire to it. The flame was fo ſtrong that 
it was ſeen as far as Corinth, and the Corinthians won- 
dering what might be the cauſe, were upon the point of 
going to their aſſiſtance. - Nicocles eſcaped out of the city 
by ſome ſubterranean conduits 3 and the ſoldiers having 
helped the Sicyonians to extinguiſh the fire, plundered his 
palace. Nor did Aratus hinder them from taking this 
booty ; but the reſt of the wealth which the ſeveral tyrants 
had amaſſed, he beſtowed upon the citizens, 

There was not ſo much as one man killed or wounded 
in this action, either of Aratus's party or of the enemy; 
fortune ſo conducting the enterpriſe, as not to ſully it 
with the blood of one citizen. Aratus recalled eighty 
perſons who had been baniſhed by Nicocles, and of thoſe 
that had been expelled by the former tyrants not leſs 
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nan five hundred. The latter had long been forced to 
wander from place to place, ſome of them full ſifty years; 
conſequently moſt of them returned in a deſtitute condi- 
tion. They were now, indeed, reſtored to their ancient 
poſſeſſions; but their going into houſes and lands which 
had found new maſters, laid Aratus under great difficul- 
ties. Without, he ſaw Antigonus envying the liberty 
which the city had recovered, and laying ſchemes to en- 
fave it again, and within he found nothing but faction 
and diſorder. He therefore judged it beit in this critical 
ſituation to join it to the Achæan league. As the people 
of Sicyon were Dorians, they had no objection to being 
called a part of the Achæan community, or to their form 
of government“. It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, that 
the Achæans at that time were no very great or powerful 
people. Their towns were generally ſmall, their lands 
neither extenſive nor fertile; and they had no harbours on 
their coaſts, the fea for the moſt part entering the land 
in rocky and impracticable creeks. Yet none gave a 
better proof than this people, that the power of Greece is 
invincible, while good order and harmony prevail amonꝑſt 
her members, and ſhe has an able general to lead her 
armies. In fact, thele very Achæans, though but incon- 


* The Dutch republic much reſembles it, The Acheans, indeed, 
at firit had two Prators, whole office it was both to preſide in the 
diet, and to command the army; but it was ſoon thought adviſable 
to reduce them to one. There is this difference, too, between the 
Dutch Stadtholder and the Achæan Prætor, that the latter did not 
continue two years ſucceſſively in his employment. But in other 
reſpects there is a ſtriking ſimilarity between the ſtates of Holland 
and thoſe of the Achæan league; and if the Achæans could have 
become a maritime power like the Dutch, their power would pro- 
dably have been much more extenſive and laſting than it was. 

All the cities ſubject to the Achæan league were governed by the 
great council, or general aſſembly of the whole nation, which was 
aſſembled twice a-year, in the ſpring and autumn. To this aſſembly 
or diet, each of the contederate cities had a right to ſend a number of 
deputies, who were elected in their reſpective cities by a plurality of 
voices. In theſe meetings they enacted laws, di poſed ot the vacant 
employments, declared war, made peace, concluded alliances, and, in 
ſhort, provided for all the principal occaſions of the commonwealth, 

Beſide the Pretor, they had ten great ofhcers called Demiurgi, choſen 
by the general aflembly out of the moſt eminent and experienced per- 
ſons amongſt the ſtates, It was their office to aſſiſt the prætor with 
their advice. He was to propoſe nothing to the general aſſembly, 
but what had been previouſly approved by their body, and in his ab- 
lence the whole management oi civil affairs devolycd upon them, 
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ſiderable in compariſon of the Greeks in their flunril!:, 
ing times, or, to ſpea k more properly, not equalling ir. 
their whole community the ſtrength of one 18 bectable : 
city in the period we are upon, yet by good counſels and 
unanimity, and by hearkening to any man of ſuperic: 
virtue, inſtead of envying his merit, not only kept them- 
ſelves free anudit ſo many powerful ſtates and tyrants 
but ſaved great part of Greece, or reſcued it from 
chains. 

As to his charact ler, Aratus had ſomething very popular 
in his behaviour; he had a native greatneſs of mind, and 

was more attentive to the public intereſt than to his own. 
He was an implacable enemy to tyrants ; but with reſpect 
to others, he made the good of his country the ſole rule 
of his friendſhip or oppoſition. So that he ſeems rather 
to have been a mild and moderate enemy, than a zealous 
friend; his regards or averſions to partic ular men varyin 5 
as the occaions of the commonwealth dictated. In ſho: 
nations and great communities with one voice re- <choed 
the declaration of the aſſemblies and theatres, that Aratus 
loved none but good men *. With regard to © pen wars 
and pitched battles, he was indeed di ffident and timorous; 
but in gaining a point by ſtratagem, in ſurpriſing Citics 
and ty rants, There could not be an abler man. 

To this cauſe we muit aſſign it, that after he had ex- 
exerted great courage and fucceeded in enterpriſes that were 
looked upon as deſperate ; ; through too much fear and 
caution he gave up others that were more practicable, and 
not of leſs importance. For, as amongſt animals there 
are ſome that can ſee very clearly in the night, and yet are 


* Oycoveits iIvay Xa XOWWYits ToAtwy, nil gf X Dian: s 
4 afwvny furs, ws v ç A | 7 r Kakey pens, Ihe 
former tranſlator has given us a good tentiment, but the orivin:l 
will not bear it. Of all thoſe things which are eſteemed moſt eu- 
« cellent, none gave him ſo great de light as concord between na— 
« tions, aſſociations of citics ud unanimity in public aflemblics. * 
He ſeems to have read 4 without the à that follows. In that 
caſe, indeed, it would be capable of his conſtruction'; but we have 
no authority for ſuch an omiſſion. We will not ſay, however, that 
his conjecture is wrong, or that aas has not been changed into 
IN for it certainly was Aratus's principal object to aſſociate 
cities in one community, and promote harmony amongſt the Greeks, 


+ One of the manuſcripts gives us aa 5. 
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„ext to blind in the day-time, the dryneſs of the eye, and 
the e of its humours, not ſuffering them to bear the 
liglit; lo there is in man a kind of courage and under- 
ſtanding, which is catily dilcoucerted in 175 1 CGangers and 
El neounters, (all id yet ret es 6 hap} * boldu 1618 in lecret C= 
terpriſes. The reaſon of this incquality in men, of parts 
otherwiſe excellent, is their wanting the advantages of 
philoſophy. Virtue is in them the product of nature, un- 
alliſted by ſcience, like the fruits of the foreſt, which come 
without the lealt cultivation“ . Of this there are many 
examples to be found. 

After Aratus had engaged himſcif and his city in the 
Achæan league, he ſerved in the cavalry, and the generals 
highly eſteemed him for his ready obedience. For thoug'!: 
ne had contributed ſo much to the common caute by 
his name and by tre forces of Sicyon, yet the Achæan com- 
mander, whether of Dima, or Lritta, or ſome more in- 

conſiderable town, found him always as tractable as the 
meaneſt ſoldier. 

When the king of Egypt made him a preſent of twenty- 
ive talents, he I. OV it indeed, but laid out the wh ole 
upon his fellow- citizens; reheving the ncceſſitous with 
part of it, and ranſoming ſuch as were prifoners with the 
reſt. 

But the exiles whom Aratus had recalled, would not 
be ſatisfied with any thing leſs than the reſtitution of 

heir eſtates, and gave the preſent poſſeſſors ſo much 
trouble, that the city was in danger of being ruined by 
edition. In this extremity he ſaw no reſource except in 
ne generoſity of Ptolemy, and therefore determined to 
take a voyage to Eg 8YPt, and app! y to him for as much 
money as would reconcile all parties. Accordingly he 
let fail for Methone — the promontory of Mala, 
in hopes of taking the ſhorteit paſſage. But a contrary 
wind ſprang up, and the ſeas ran ſo high, that the pilot, 

nable to bear up aguinſt them, changed his courſe, and 
with much difficulty got into Adria +, „ a town which was 


— 


This character of Aratus is perfectly agreeable to what Poly* 
»ius has given us in his fourth book. 'Two great maſters will dra & 
with equal excellc nee, though their manner "muſt be different. 

+ Palmerius conjectures that we ſhould read Andria, which he 

{uppoſes to be a town in the iſland of Andr2s, He confirms it with 
this argument, that Aratus is ſaid to have paſſed from hence to 
Fu ben, which is oppoſite to that iſland. 
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in the enemy's hands ; for Antigonus had a garriſon there, 
To avoid this imminent danger he landed, and, with only 
one friend named Timanthes, making his way as far as pol. 
ible from the fea, ſought for ſhelter in a place well covered 
with wood, in which he and his companion ſpent a very 
diſagreeable night. Soon after he had left the ſhip, the 
governor of the fort came and inquired for him; but he 
was deceived by Aratus's ſervants, who were inſtructed to 
ſay he had made off in another veſſel to Eubœa. Hou. 
ever, he detained the ſhip and ſervants as lawful prize, 
Aratus ſpent ſome days in this diſtreſsful fituation, where 
one while he looked out to reconnoitre the coaſt, and 
another white kept himſelf concealed ; but at laſt by 
good fortune a Roman ſhip happened to put in near the 
place of his retreat. The ſhip was bound for Syria, and 
Aratus prevailed upon the maſter to land him in Cariz, 
But he had equal dangers to combat at fea in this as in 
his former paſſages. And when he was in Caria, he had 
a voyage to take to Egypt, which he found a very long 
one. Upon his arrival, however, he was immediately ad- 
mitted to audience by the king, who had long been in— 
clined to ſerve him on account of the paintings which 
he uſed to compliment him with from Greece. For 
Aratus, who had a taſte for theſe things, was always col- 
lecting for him the pieces of the beſt maſters, particularly 
thoſe of Pamphilus and Melanthus “. For Sicyon was 
famed for the cultivation of the arts, particularly the art 
of painting ; and it was believed that there only the an- 
cient elegance was preſerved without the leaſt corruption. 
Hence it was, that the great Apelles, at a time when he 
was much admured, went to Sicyon, and gave the painters 
a talent, not ſo much for any improvement he expected, 
as for the reputation of having been of their ſchool, In 
conſequence of which, Aratus, when he reſtored Sicyon 
to liberty, and deſtroyed the portraits of the tyrants, he- 
ſitated a long time on coming to that of Ariſtratus; for it 
was the united work of the difciples of Melanthus, who 
had repreſented him ſtanding in a chariot of victory, and 


Two of the moſt celebrated painters of all antiquity, Par. 
philus had been brought up under Eupompus, and was the mater 
of Apelles and Melanthus. The capital pieces of Pamphilus were, 
a Brotherhood, a Battle, the Viftory of the Athenians, and Mr in 1 
vel, talixg leave of Calypſb. Pſiny tells us, that the whole wealth 
ot a city could ſcarce purchaſe one of the pieces of Melanthus. 
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the pencil of Apelles had contributed to the performance, 
as we are informed by Polemo the geographer. 

The piece was ſo admirable that Aratus could not 
avoid feeling the art that was diſplayed in it; but his 
hatred of tyrants ſoon over-ruled that feeling, and he or- 
dered it to be defaced, Nealces the painter *, who was 
honoured with his friendſhip, is faid to have implored 
hira with tears to ſpare that piece: and when he found 
lim inflexible, ſaid, © Aratus, continue your war with 
« tyrants, but not with every thing that belongs to them. 
„Spare at leaſt the chariot and the victory, and I ſhall 
« ſoon make Ariſtratus vaniſh,” Aratus gave his conſent, 
and Nealces defaced the figure of Ariſtratus, but did not 
venture to put any thing in its place except a palm: tree. 
We are told, however, that there was ſtill a dim ap- 
pearance of the feet of Ariſtratus at the bottom of the 
chariot. 

This taſte for painting had already recommended Ara- 
tus to Ptolemy, and his converſation gained ſo much 
farther upon him, that he made him a preſent of 2 hun- 
dred and fifty talents for the city; forty of which he ſent 
with him on his return to Peloponneſus, and he remitted 
the reſt in the ſeveral portions and at the times that he 
had fixed. It was a glorious thing to apply ſo much mo- 
ney to the uſe of his fellow. citizens, at a time when it was 
common to ſee generals and demagogues, for much 
ſmaller ſums which they received of the kings, to opprels, 
enſlave, and betray to them the cities where they were 
born. But it was ſtill more glorious, by this money to 
reconcile the poor to the rich, to ſecure the common- 
wealth, and eſtabliſh harmony amongſt all ranks ot 
people, 3 

His moderation in the exerciſe of the great power he 
was veſted with was truly admirable. For, being ap- 
pointed ſole arbitrator of the claims of the exiles, he re- 
fuſed to act alone, and joined fifteen of the citizens in the 
commillion ; with whole aſſiſtance, after much labour and 
attention, he cftabliſhed peace and friendſhip amongſt the 


\ 


* Nealces was a painter of great reputation. One of his piece: 
was the naval fight between the Egyptians and the Perſians. As 
the action was upon the Nile, whoſe colour is like that of the fea, % 
diſtinguiſhed it by a ſymbol. He drew an aſs drinking on the ſhore, 
and a crocodile in the act to ſpring upon him, Plia. . XIIV. c. V. 
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conferred on him for theſe ſervices, the exiles in par. 
ticular erected | 
Icription : 


people. *chde the honours which the whole comment 
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Far as the pillars which Alcides rear'd, 
Thy counſels and thy deeds in arms for Greece 
The tongue of Fame has told. But we; A: atus, 
We wanderers whom thou haſt reſtar'd to Sicyon, 
Will {ing thy juitice; place thy pleaſing form, 
As a beniguant power with pods that Ive. 
For thou haſt given that dear CQL lity, 
And all the laws which favouring heaven mighit give, 
Aratus, after ſuch 1oportant ſervices, was placed abo 
eavy amongſt his people. But king Auticonus, uncaty 
at tae progreſs he made, was determined either to gain hiw, 
or to make him obnoxions to Ptolemy. He therefore 
gave him extraordinary marks of his regard, though be 
wanted no fuch advances. Amongſt others this was one: 
On occaſion of a facritice which he offered at Corinth, lie 


tent portions of it to Aratus at Sicvon ; and at the feat 


1. * 0 a . a 1 * 
which enſutd, he ſaid in full aſſembly, 4 I at fift look: 4 
“upon this young Sicyonian only as a man of a liberal 


- 


and patriotic ſpirit, 'but now I find that he is alſo a 
good judge of the characters and affairs of princes, 
“ At firſt he overlooked us for the ſake of foreign hopes, 
and the admiration he had conceived from {tories of the 
6: wealth, the elephants, fleets, and the ſplendid court af 
„Egypt; but ſince he has been upon the ſpot, and ſeen 
cc 


that all this pomp is merely a theatrical thing, he is 
% coine Over entirely to us. I have received him to my 
boſom, and am determined to employ him in all my 
* affairs. I deſire, therefore, you will all conſider him 
as a friend,” The envious and malevolent, took oc- 
cation from this ſpeech to lay beavy charges againſt Aru- 
tus in their letters to Ptolemy, inſomuch that the king 
lent one of his agents to tax bim with his infidelity, 
Thus, like palfionate lovers, the canditates for the firit 
favours of kings diſpite them with the utmoſt envy and 
malignity. 

After Aratus was firit choſen general of the Achæan 
league, he ravaged Locris, which lies on the other ſide 
of the Gulf of Corinth; and committed the ſame ſpoil 
in the territerizs of Calydon, It was his intention to 


—— 
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AH the Booians with ten thouſand men, but he came too 
ſate; they were ene de feated by the Atolians in an 
tion near Chæronca *, in which : 44 eritus their gene- 

1 and a thouſand of their men, were ſlain. 
The year following t, Aratus, being elected general 
ain, undertook that celebrated enterpriſe of recovering 
ne citadel of Corinth; in winch he confuited not only 
the benefit of Sicyon and Achaia, but of Greece in gene. 
ral; for ſuch would be the expulſion of the Macedonian 
garriſon, which was nothing better than a tyrant's yoke. 
As Chares, the Athenian general, upon a battle which he 
won of the king of Perſia's heutenants, wrote to the 
le, that he had gained a victory which was ſiſter to 
0 of Marathon; fo we may juſtly call this exploit of 
Aratus ſiſter to that of Pe! lopidas the Theban, and T brafy- 
bulus the Athenian, when they killed the tyrants, There 
18, e this aiffere: ice, that Aratus's enterpriſe was 
not againlt Greeks, but againſt a foreign power, which 
T3: difference much to his honour. For the Iſthmus of 
Corinth, which teparates TRE two teas, joins our continent 
to that of I 'cloponnelus and when th re is a woud Car- 
ſon in the citadel of Corinth, which ſtands on a high 
ail in the middle, at an equal diflar.ce from the two con— 
it cuts off the communication with thoſe within 
unus, ſo en there can be no paſlage for tr Ops, 
any kind of commerce either by ſea or land. Tn 
* ort, he that 15 Po! efled ot 13 maſt er of all Greece. 
The younger Philip of Macedon, therefore, was not jeſt— 
ing, but poke a ſerious truth, when he called the city of 
Corinth the Fetters of Greece, Hence the place was al- 
wars much contended for, particularly by Kings and 
princes. 
Ant; gonus's 8 Pe aſllon for it was not leſs than t! dat of! love 
in its greuteſt madneſs; and it was the chief object of 
his cares to find a method of taking it by ſurpriſe, when 


the hopes of ſucceeding by open "force failed. When 


k nents, 
the 11 00 


»We muſt take care to diſtinguiſh this battle of Chæronea, from 
at great action iu Which Philip of Macedon beat the Thebans ang 
4 enians, and which happened ſixty- ſix years before Aratus wa 
born. 
+ Polvhius, who wrote from Aratus's Commentaries, tells ue, 
there were eight years between Aratus's firſt prætorſhip, and his ſe- 
ond, it ; which he took Acrocoriath, 
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Alexander, who was maſter of the citadel, died of poiſon, 
that is ſaid to have been given him through Antigonus', 
means, his wife Nicza, into whoſe hands it then fell, 
guarded it with great care. But Antigonus, hoping to 
gain it by means of lus fon Demetrius, ſent him to make 
her an offer of his hand. It was a flattering proſpect to a 
woman ſomewhat advanced in years, to have ſuch a young 
prince for her huſband. Accordingly Antigonus caught 
her by this bait. However, ſhe did not give up the ci. 
tadel, but guarded 1t with the ſame attention as before, 
Antigonus pretending to take no notice, celebrated the 
marriage with ſacrifices and ſhows, and ſpent whole day; 
in feaſting the people, as if his mind had been entirely 
taken up with mirth and pleaſure. One day, when Ama— 
beus was to ſing in the theatre, he conducted Nicæa in 
perſon on her way to the entertainment in a litter ſet out 
with royal ornaments. She was clated with the honour, 


and had not the leaſt thouglit of what was to enſue. But 


when they came to the point which bore towards the cita- 
del, he ordered the men that bore the litter to proceed to 
the theatre; and bidding farewell to Amabeus and the 
wedding, he walked up to the fort, much faſter than could 
have been expected from a man of his years. Finding 
the gate barred, he knocked with his ſtaff, and commanded 
the guard to open it. Surpriſed at the fight of him, they 
complied, and thus he became maſter of the place. He 
was not able to contain his joy on that occaſion : he drank 
and revelled iu the open ſtreets, and in the market-place, 
attended with female muſicians, and crowned with flowers. 
When we ſee a man of his age, who had experienced ſuch 
changes of fortune, carouſe and indulge his tranſports, 
embracing and ſaluting every one he meets, we mult ac- 
knowledge that unexpected joy raiſes greater tumults in 
an unbalanced mind, and overlſets it ſooner, than either 
fear or ſorrow. 

Antigonus having in this manner made himſelf matter 
of the citadel, garriſoned it with men in whom he placed 
the greateſt confidence, and made the philoſopher Perſœus 
governor, Whilſt Alexander was living, Aratus had caſt 
his eye upon it, as an excellent acquiſition for his coun- 
try; but the Achæans admitting Alexander into the 
league, he did not proſecute his deſign. Afterwards, 
however, a new occaſion preſented itſelf. There were in 
Corinth four brothers, natives of Syria, one of which, 
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named Diocles, ſerved as a ſoldier in the garriſon. The 
other three having ſtolen ſome of the king's money, re- 
tired to Sicyon, Where they applied to one Ayias a banker, 
whom Aratus uſed to employ. Part of this gold they im- 
mediately diſpoſed of to him, and Erginus, one of the 
three, at ſeveral viſits, privately changed the reſt. Thus 
an acquaintance was formed between him and ZEyias, 
who one day drew him into difcourſe about the g garriſon, 
Erginus told him, that as he often went up to viſit his 
brother, he had obſerved on the ſteepeſt fide a ſmall wind- 
ing path cut in the rock, and leading to a part of the 
wall much lower than the reſt. Upon this, /Eyias ſaid 
th an air of raillery, Why will you, my good friend, 
5 1 the king's treaſures for fo inconſiderable a ſum, 
L when you might raiſe yourſelves to opulence by one 
* hour's ſervice ? Do not you know that if you are taken, 
„you will as certainly be put to death for this ug 
« theft, as if you had betrayed the citadel ??”” Erginus 
laughed at the hint, and prom: {ed to ſound his brother 
Viocles upon the ſubject; for he could not, he ſaid, place 
umch confidence in the other two. 
A few days after this he returned, and had an interview 
with Aratus, at which it was agreed that he ſhould con- 
duct him to a part of the wall that was not above fifteen 
tect high, and that both he and his brother Diocles ſhould 
aſſiſt him in the reit of the ent terprite. Aratus, on his 
part; promiſed to give them ſixty talcnts, if he ſucceeded ; 
nd in caſe they failed, and yet returned all ſafe to Sicyon, 
bs engaged that each of them ſhould have a houſe and 
one talent. As it was neceſſary that the ſixty talents 
ould be depoſited in the hands of Afgias, for the ſatiſ— 
faction of Erginus, and Aratus neither had ſuch a ſum, 
or choſe to borrow it, becauſe that might create ſome 
{uſpicion of his intentions, he took moit of his plate and 
is wife's jewels, and pledged them with Ægias for the 
money, Such was the greatneſs of his ſoul, ſuch his 
patſion for high achievements, that Knowing that Pho- 
cron and Epaminondas were accounted the juſteſt and moit 
excellent of all the Greeks, for refuſing great preſents, 
and not ſacriſicing virtue to money, he afcended a den 
nigher. He privately gave money, he embarked his eſtate 
in an enterpriſe, where he alone was to expoſe himſelf 
tor the many, who were not even appriſed of his intentions 
n their favour. Who then can ſufficiently admire his 
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magnanimity ? Who is there, even in our days, that 6 | 
fired with an ambition to imitate the man who un cllatca 
ſo much danger at ſo great an expence, who pledged 

molt valuable of his goods for the ſake of being introduce 
by night amongſt enemies, where he was to fight f 

life, without any other equivalent than the hope of p 
forming a great action? 

This undertaking, which was dangerous cnoughi in; 
ſelf, became more fo by miltake which they committed 
in the beginning. Technon, one of Aratus's ſervants, e. 

whom we have already ſpoken, was {cnt before to Dtoc! 
that they might reconnottre the wall together, He 
never ſeen Diocles, but he thought he ſhould eaſily "Ing 
him by the marks which Erginus had given, which were 
curled hair, a ſwarthy complexion, and want of beard. II. 
went, therefore to the place appointed, and fat down be- 
fore the city at a point called Ornis, to wait for Ergiun 
and his brother Diocles. In the mean time Dionyfius "the 
eldeſt brother, who knew nothing of the affair, h. ri | l 
to come up. He greatly reſembled Diocles; and Cech. 
non, ſtruck with his appearance, which anſw ered the « de- 
ſcription, aſked him if he had any connection with IOWA 
He ſaid he was his brother: upon which, 'Technon, the 
roughly perſuaded that he was ſpeaking to Diocles, v 
out aſking his name, or waiting for aay token, gave bim 
his hand, mentioned to him the circumſtances of the ap- 
pointment with Erginus, and atked him many queſtion: 
about it. Dionyſius availed himſelf very artfully of the 
miltake, agreed to every point, and returning towards the 
city, held him in diſcourſe without giving Him the leail 
cauſe of ſuſpicion, They were now near the town, and 
he was on the point of ſeizing Teclmon, when, by good 
fortune Erginus met them, and perceiving how much his 
friend Was impoſed upon, and the great danger he was in, 
beckoned to him to make bis eſcape. Acc ordingly they v 
both fled, and got ſafe to Aratus. However, Aratus d 
not give up his hopes, but immediately ſent Erg! nus to 
Dionyſius, to offer him money, and entreat him to be 
filent ; in which he ſucceeded < well, that he 28 
Diony ſius along with him to Aratus. When th ey had hit 
in their hands, they did not think it ſafe to part with him; 
they bound and ſet a guard on him in a ſmall apartment. 
and then prepared for their principa! def gu. 
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When every thing was ready, Aratus ordered his troops 
paſs the night 920 er arms; and taking with him four 
Ia undred picked men, few of whom knew the buſineſs they 
were going about, he led them to the gates of the city 
near the temple of Juno. It was then about the middle 
of ſummer, the moon at the full, and the night without 
the leaſt cloud. As their arms glittered with the reflection 
of the moon, they were afraid that circumſtance would 
diſcover them to the watch, "Phe foremoſt of them were 
now near the walls, when clouds aroſe from the ſea, and 
covered the city and its environs, The men fat down and 
took off their thoes, that they might make the leſs noiſe, 
and mount the ladders without d: anger of (ſipping. But 
Erginus took with him ſeven young men in the habit of 
travellers, and getting unobſerved to the gate, killed the 
keeper, and the guard that were with him. At the ſame 
time the ladders were applied to the walls, and Aratus, 
W ith a hundred men, got over with the utmoit expedition. 
The reſt he commanded to follow in the beſt manner they 
could, and having immediately drawn up his ladders, he 
marched at the head of his party through the town to- 
wards the citadel, confident of ſucceſs, becauſe he was 
nat diſcovered, 

As they advanced, they met. four of the watch, with a 
ught, w hich gave Aratus a full and timely view of them, 
white he and his company could not be ſeen by them, be- 
cauſe the moon was {till overclouded. He therefore re- 
tired under ſome ruined walls, and lay in ambuth for 
item. Three out of the four were killed; but the other, 
after he had received a cut upon his head, ran off, crying, 
That the enemy was in the city.” A little after, the 
'rumpets ſounded, aud the whole town was in motion on 
he alarm. The ſtreets were filled with people running 
up and down, and fo many lights were brought out, both 
in the lower town and in the citadel, that the whole was 
UHuminated, and a confuſed noiſe was heard from every 
quarter, Argus went on, notwithſtanding, and attempted 
the way up the rock. He procceded in a flow and diffi- 
cult manner at firſt, becauſe he had loſt the path which 
lay deep beneath the craggy parts of the rock, and led to 
the wall by a great variety of windings and turnings. 
But at that moment the moon, as it were by miracle, is 
taid to have diſperſed the clouds, and thrown a light on 
the moſt obſcure part of the path, which continued til 
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nc 8 the wall at the Place he wanted. Then 
clouds gathered afreſh, and ſhe hid her face again. 
by the mean time the three hundred men whom Araty; 
had left by the temple of Juno, had entered the city, v 
they found all in an e and full of lighits. Io 
could not find the way Aratus had taken, nor trace him 
in the leaſt, they ſorecncd themſelves axdey the ſhady fade 
of a high rock, and waited there in great pe ple x * and 
diſtreſs. By this time Aratus was engaged v ith the ene: 
on the ramparts of the citadel, and they could di [ting 
the cries of combatants ; but as the noiſe was echoed 5 7 
the neiglibouring mountains, it was uncertain from when: 
it firſt came. Whil& tl. ey were in doubt what way to turn 
Archelaus, who commanded the king's forces, took a co: 
hderable corps, and began to aſcer nd the hill with loud 
Mouts, and trumpets ſounding, | in order to attack Aratus'e 
car. He paſſed the party "of the three hundred with 
out perceiving them; but he was no ſooner gone by, 
than they rof 


Þ We" 1 


ſe, as from an ambuſcade, fell upon i im, a. 
killing the firſt they attacked, fo terrified the reſt, and ev 
Archelaus himſelf, that they turned their backs, and wert 


purſued till they entirely diſperſed. 


When the party was thus victorious, Erginus came t 
them from their friends above, to inform them that Arat 
was engaged with the enemy, who defended themſe Yor 
with g reat vigour, that the wall itſelf was diſp ute, and 
that their general wanted immediate afh{tance, They 
bade him lead them to the place that moment; and a: 
they aicended, they diſcovered themſelves by their ſhouts 
Thus their friends were encouraged, and the reflection oi 
the full moon upon their arms, made their numbers ap- 
pear greater to their enemies, on account of the lengi! 
of the path, In the cchoes of the night, too, the ſhouts 
ſeemed to come from a much larger party. At laſt they 
Joined Aratus, and with an ur ited effort beat off the ene. 
my, and took poſt upon the wall. At break of day tle 
citadel was their own, and the firſt rays of the ſun did ho- 
nour to their victory. At the ſame time the reit of Ara— 
tus's forces arrived from Sicyon : The Corinthians readUv 
openen their gates to them, and aſſiſted in taking the king's 

ſoldiers priſoners. 

Wu bios he thought his victory complete, he went Gown 

m the citadel 10 the theatre; an innumerable multi. 
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in his armour, Dut he was fo much changed by labour 
Bile watchinc, that the joy and elevation which his tucccls 
'rht have inſpired, was weighed down by the extren 
itigue of his ſpirits, On his app« ze, the people im- 
diately begran to expreſs their high tenſe of his 1ervices z 
upon which, be took his ſpcar in his right hand, and lean- 
4 . * 2 T . * 
g luis body and one knee a little 7 amt it, remame d a 
long time in that poſture ſllent, to receive in eir plaudirs ; 
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.chrexw. Some time after, when he was amuling him- 
H with diſputations in philoſophy, and tome perſon ad- 
anced this poſition, oy Noue but the wile man is lit to be 
a general.“ „It is true,” ſaid he,“ and the rods know 
it, that this maxim of Zeno's once pleated me more 
than all the reſt; but J __ changed my opinion, 


= 


„ fince I was better taught by the young Sicyonian.' 
This circumitance concerning Perieus we have from many 


bl 


itorlans. 

Aratus immediately ſeized the Heræum, or temple of 
Juno, and the harbour of Lechæum, in which he took 
twenty-five of the king's ſhips. He took alſo five hundred 
horſes, and four hundred Jyriaus, whom he ſold. The 
A ſebꝛeans put a garriſon of four hu adred men in the citadel 
}f Corinth, which was ſtrengthened with fifty dogs, and as 

my men to keep them, 

155 e Romans were great admirers of Philopœmen, and 
called him the la? of the Greeks 5 not allowing that there 
was any great man amongſt that people after him. But, 
in my opinion, this exploit of Aratus is the laſt which 
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the Greeks have to boaſt of. Indeed, whether vie ennfiee; 
the boldneſs of the enterpriſe, or the good fortune which 
attended it, it equals the greateſt upon record. The fare 
appears from its immediate conſequences ; the Megaren— 
ſians revolted from Antigonus, and joincd Aratus; th: 
Trœzenians and Epidaurians, too, ranged themſelves on 
the ſide of the Achæans. 

In his firſt expedition beyond the bounds of Pelopon— 
neſus, Aratus over-ran Attica, and paſling into Salamis, 
ravaged that iſland ; fo that the Achizan forces thought 
themſelves eſcaped as it were, out of priſon, and followed 
him wherever he pleaſed. On this occaſion he ſet the 
Athenian priſoners free without ranſom, by which he 
ſowed amongit them the firit feeds of defection from the 
Macedonians, He brought Ptolemy likewiſe into the 
Achzan league, by procuring him the direction of the 
war both by fea and land. Such was his influence over 
the Achzans, that, as the laws did not allow lam to be 
gencral two years together, they appointed him every 
other year; and in action, as well as counſcl, he had al- 
ways in effect the chief command. For they ſaw it was 
not wealth, or glory, or the friendſhip of kings, or the 
advantage of his own country, or any thing clic, that he 
preferred to the promotion of the Achæan power. He 
thought that cities in their ſingle capacity were weak, and 
that they could not provide tor their defence without unit— 
ing and binding themſelves together for the common good, 
As the members of the body caunot be nouriſhed, or live, 
but by their connection with each other, and when ſepa— 
rated pine and decay; ſo cities periſh whea they break off 
from the community to which they belonged ; and, on the 
contrary, gather ſtrength and power, by becoming parts 
of ſome great body, and enjoying the fruits of the wiidom 
of the whole “. 


We ſhall here give the reader an account of ſome laws, by which 
the Achaumnfſiates were governed. 1. An extraordinary aſſembly was 
not to be ſummoned at the requeſt of foreign ambaſſadors, unleſs 
they firſt notified, in writing, to the Prætor and Demiurgi, the ſubject 
of their embaſſy. 2. No city, ſubject to the league, was to ſend any 
embaſſy to a foreign prince or ſtate, without the conſent and appro- 
bation of the general diet. 3. No member of the aſſembly was to 
accept of preſents from foreign princes, under any pretence whatſo- 
ever. 4. No prince, ſtate, or city, was to be admitted into the 
league, without the conſent of the whole alliance, 5. The general 
aſſembly was not to fit above three days. 
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1 ig, therefore, that all the braveſt pcople in his 

-ichbourhood lived accord: ing t ) their own laws, it gave 
him pain to ſce the Argives in 03 avery, and he took mea- 
ſures for deſtroy ing their tyrant Ari riſtomachus F. Behdes, 
he was ambitious for re ſoring Argos to its hberty, as a re- 
ward for the education it had: for, ted him, and to anite 1t 
to the Achæan league. Without much dithculty he found 
them hardy enough to undertake the commiſſion, at the 
head of whom was E ichyl lus and Charimenes the divincr ; 
but they had no {words ; for they were forbidden to keep 
arms, and the ty rant ot 0 laid great penalties on ſuch as 
ſhou! d be found to have any in their poſfeſſion. To up- 
ply thi is defed t, Aratus provided ſeveral d- aggers for them 
at Corinth, and having fezved them up in the pack ſaddics 
of hories that were to carry fome ordinary Wares, hep were 
by that ſtratagem conveyed to Argos . In the mean time 
Charimenes t taking in another of his friends as a partner, 
Aichylus and his aſſociates were ſo much provoked, that 
they caſt him off, and determined to do the buſineſs by 
themſelves. But Charimenes perceiving their intention, - 
reſentment of the ſlight, informed the ty rant of their pur- 
poſe, when they were ſet out to put it in execution, Upon 
which they fled with precipitation, and molt of themeſcaped 
to Corinth, 

It was not long, however, before Ariſtomachus was de- 
ſpatched by one of his own ſervants z but before any mca- 
lures could be taken to guard againit tyranny, Ariſtippus 
took the reins, and proved a warle tyrant than the former, 
Aratus, indeed, marched immediately to Argos with all 
the Achæans that were able to bear arms, 1n order to ſup- 
port the citizens, whom he doubted not to find ready to aſ- 
ſert their liberty. But they had been long accuſtomed to 
the yoke, and were willing to be {laves ; infomuch that not 
one of them joined hun, and he taraed with the inconve- 
n:ence of bringing a charge upon the Achæans, that they 
had committed acts of hottility i in time of full peace. For 
they were ſummoned to anſwer for this injuſtice before the 
Mantineans. 

Aratus did not appear at the trial, and Ariſtippus being 


the proſecutor, got a fine of thirty mine laid upon th, 


* This Ariſtomachus muſt not be confounded with him who was 
thrown into the ſea at Cenchrez. Between them reigned N 
DP. Polybius places this attempt for the relief of Argos under th 

-cond Ariſtomachus. Vid. Peg“, lib. ii. 
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{or a prince, or other chic I. M the livncere affect yy 0 Wt 
people. For when the comn ons and * 10 r lity, 1 nitead 
of ſearing their chief in -gitra ate, fear for him, he fees with 
many eyes, and hears with many cars. And here I ca 


not but leave a little the thread of my ſtory, to delcr!! 
that manner of life which Ari ippus was under a neceſſit, 
of leading, if he chole to keep in his hauds that deſpot iſm, 
that ſtate of an arbitrary ſover eign, Mhie age is COMme 
ſo much euvied, and admired as the higheſt pitch of hay- 
pines, 

This tyrant, who had Antigonns for his ally, who ke 
ſo large a body-gu ard, and had not left one of his enemic; 
alive in the city, wou! d not futter his "ends to do duty i: | 
the palace, but only in the veſtibule and porticos about it. 
When {upper was over, he ſent away all his ſervants, barred 
the door of the hall himſelf, and with his miſtreſs crept 
through a trap door into a ſmail chamber above, Upon 
that docr he placed his bed, and ſlept there as a perſon in 
his anxious ſtate of mind may be ſuppoſed to ſleep. The 
ladier by which he went up, his a reſs's mother tov: 
away, and ſecured in another room till morning, when ſc 
Lrou Chi it again, and called up this wonderful prince, who 
erept like a reptile out cf his hole. Whereas Aratus, who 
acquired a laſting comm and, not by force of arms, but by 
dc and in a way agrecable to tae law J who made hs 
appearance Without fo: ar in a plain veſt and L and al- 
ways ſhowed himſelf an enemy tot rrants, left an ill i}rious 
poſterity among the Greeks , w hc bh flouriſhes at this day. 
But of thoſe who have ſeized caltics, who have maintained 
guards, who have fenced them arch es with arms, and gates, 
and barricadoes, how few can we reckon up that have not, 
like timorous e died a violent death; and not one ot 
them has le is a family, or cven a monument to preſerve 
his memory with honour. 

Aratus made many attempts, both private and oper 
to pull down Ariſtippus, and reſcue Argos out of his 
hands, but he always miſcarricd. Once he applied luis 
ſcaling ladders, and aſcended the wall with a ſmall party, 
in ſpite of the extreme danger that threatened him. He 
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Ut thts circumitance, as his water failed, and his wour: ad 
diſqualified him from any further efforts, he called of his 
men and ret ire ec 
He nov ſoaired oy ſucceeding by way of lurpriſe, 


and therefore e ope nity entered the certituri 8 of Argos with 
y, 200 committed great devaſtations. He fought 

a pitched battle with Ariſtippus near the river Chares, 
and on that occaſion he was cenſured for deſerting the 
action, and letting the victory flip out of his hands. For 
Ine part of his a1 ray had clearly the advantage, and was 
advancing faſt MI he purluit, when 25 without ew 
overpowered where he acted in perſon, merely out of fear 
and diffidence, retired in great diſorder to his camp. His 
men, on their return from the purluit, expreſſed their 
indignat jon at being prevented from erecting the trophy, 
after they had put the enemy to flight, and killed many 
more men than they had loſt. Aratus, wounded with 
thete reproaches, determined to riſk a ſecond battle for 
he trophy. According! ly, after his men had reſted one 
day, he di ew them out the next. But finding that the 
enemy's numbers were increaſed, and that their troops 
were in much higher '* tits than before, he durit not ven- 
ne upon an ackion, but retreated d, after having obtained 

a truce to carry off the dead. However, by his engaging 
manners, and his abilities in the adn niniſtration, he ob- 
7 75 the conſequences of this error, and added the city 
f Cleonz to the Achaan league. In Cleonæ he cauſed 
the Nemean games to be e&elebrated ; for he thought that 
city had the beſt and moſt ancient claim to them, The 
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people of Argos likewiſe exhibited them; and on this oc. 
caſion the freedom and ſecurity which had been the privi— 
lege of the champions, were firſt violated. The Achuans 
conhidered as enemies all that had repaired to the games wt 
Argos, and having ſeized them as they paſſed throurh 
their territories, fold them for flaves. So violent and im- 
placable was their general's hatred. of tyrants. 

Not long after, Aratus had intelligence that Ariſtippus 
had a deſignu upon Cleonw, but that he was afraid of him, 
h<cauſe he then reſided at Corinth, which was very near 
Cleone. in this cafe he aſſembled his forces by procla- 
mation, and having ordered them to take proviſions for 
ſevcral days, marched to Cenchreæ. By this manceuvre 
he hop.d to bring Ariſtippus againſt Cleonæ, as ſuppoſing 
him at a aitance; and it had its effect. The tyrant im- 
mediately tet out from Argos with his army. But it was 
no ſooner dark, than Aratus returned from Cenchreæ to 
Corinth, and having placed guards in all the roads, led 
on the Ach#uns, who followed him in ſuch good order, 
znd with fo much celerity and pleaſure, that they not only 
made their march, but entered Cleone that night, and put 
themfcives in order of battle; nor did Ariſtippus gain the 
leaſt knowledge cf this movement. 

Next morning at break of day the gates were opened, 
the trumpet founded, and Aratus advancing at full ſpeed, 
and with all the atarm of war, fell upon the enemy, and 
ſoon routed them. Then he went upon the purſuit, par- 
ticularly that way which he imagined Ariſtippus might 
take ; for the country had ſeveral outlets. The purſuit 
was continued as far as Mycenæ, and the tyrant, as Dinias 
tells us, was overtaken and killed by a Cretan named Tra- 
giſcus; and of his army there were above fifteen hundred 
Hain. Aratus, though he had gained this important vic- 
tory without the loſs of one man, could not make himſelf 
maſter of Argos, nor deliver it from ſlavery ; for Agias and 
yc ung Aultomachus entered it with the king of Macedon's 
troops, and he'd it in ſubjection. 

This ion ſilenced, in a great meaſure, the calumny ot 
dhe enemy, and put a ſtop to the inſolent ſcoffs of thole, 
who, to flatter the tyrants, had not ſcrupled to ſay, that 
whenever the Achzan general,qprepared for battle, his 
bowels loſt their retentive faculty: that when the trum- 
pet ſounded, his eyes grew dim, and his head giddy ; 
and that when he had given the word, he uſed to aſk his 
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gzeutenants, and other officers, what farther need there could 
be of him, fince the die was caſt, and whether he might 
not retire, and wait the event of the day at ſome diſtance. 
Theſe reports had prevailed ſo much, that the philotophers, 
in their inquiries in the ſchools, whether the palpitation of 
the heart and change of colour on the appeatarice of dan- 
ger, were arguments of cowardice, or only of ſome natural 
defect, ſome coldneſs in the conſtitution | ? ulcd always to 
quote Aratus as an excellent general, who yet was always 
{ub} ect to theſe emotions on occaſion of a battle. 

After he had deſtroyed Ariſtippus, he ſought means to 
lepoſe Lyſiades the Meg galopolitan, who had affumed the 
ſupreme power in his native city. This man had ſomething 
generous in His nature, and was not inſenſible to true ho- 
nour. He had not, like molt other tyrants, committed this 
injuſtice out of a Lowe of licentious pleaſure, or from a mo- 
tive of avarice; but, incited, when very young, by a paſſion 
for glory, and unadviſedly believing the falſe and vain ac- 
counts of the wondrous happ:nels of arbitrary power, he had 
made it his buſineſs to uſurp it. However, he ſoon felt it a 
heavy burden; and being at once deſirous to gain the hap- 
pineſs which Aratus cnjoyed,. and to deliver himſelf from 
the fear of his intriguing pier, he formed the nobleſt reſo- 
lution that can be conceived, M hich was firſt to deliver him- 
ſelf from the hatred, the fears, and the guards that encom- 

paſſed him, and then to beſtow the greatelt bleſſing on his 
8 In conſequence hereof, he ſent for Aratus, laid 
on u the authority he had aTumed, and joined the city to 

he Achæan league. The 1 charmed with his no- 
ple ſpirit, thought it not too great a compliment to elect 
him general. He was no ſooner appointed, than he difco- 
vered an ambition to raiſe his name above that of Aratus, 
and was by that means led to ſeveral unneceſſary attempts, 
particularly to declare war againſt the Lacedæmonians. 
Aratus endeavoured to prevent it, but his oppoſition was 
thought to proceed from envy. Lyliades was choſen ge- 
neral a fecond time, though Aratus exerted all his in- 
tereſt to get that ee en for another : for, as we 
have already obſerved, he had the command himſelf 
only every other year. Lyſiades was fortunate enough to 
gain that commiſſion a third time, enjoying it alternately 
with Aratus. But at laſt avowing himſelf his enemy, 
and often accuſing him to the Achæans in full council, 
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that people eaſt him off, For he appeared with only an 
allumed character to contend againſt real and ſincere vir. 
tue. Aſop tells Us, That the cuckoo one day afked 
6 the little birds why they avoided her? and they anſwer 
“ ed, It was becauſe they feared ſhe would at laſt prove 
46 a hawk.” In like manner it happened to Eyliades, 
it was ſuſpected that, as he had been once a tyrant, his 
laying down his power was not quite a voluntary thing, 
and that he would be glad to take the firſt opportunity 
to reſume it. | 

Aratus 2 b ! new glory in the war with the AÆto 
lians. The Achæans preſſed | him to engage them on the 
confines of ] Megied's and Agis, king of the Lacedzmo- 
mans, who attended with an ar ny, 10 1ned his inſtances tc 
theirs ; but he would not conſent. They reproached hun 
with wv . of ſpirit, with cowardice; they tried what th 
weapons of ridicule could do; but he bore all their attack: 5 
with patience, and would not ſacrifice the real good of the 
community to the fear of ſceming diſgrace. Upon this 
principle he ſuffered the Ætolians to paſs Mount Gerania, 
and to enter Peloponnetus without the leaſt reſiſtance. Bu: 
when he found that in their march they had ſeized Pellene, 
he was no longer the fame man. W ithout the leaſt delay, 
without waiting till all his forces were aflembled, he ad- 
vanced with tho! e he had at hand againſt the enemy, who 
were much weakened by their late acquilition, for it had 
occaſioned the utmoſt diforder and miſrule. They had no 
ſooner entered the city, than the private men diſperſed 

themſelves in the houſes, and began to ſcramble and fight 
tor the booty, while the generals and other ofiicers ſcized 
the wives and daughters of the inhabitants, and-each put 
tus heimet on the head of his prize, as a mark to whom the 
belonged, and to preveut her coming into the hands of 
another. 

While they were thus employed, news was brought that 
Aratus was at hand, and ready to fall upon them, The 
conſternation was ſuch as might be expected amongſt men 
in extreme diſorder. Before they were all appriſed of 
their danger, thoſe that were about the gates and in the 
ſuburbs had ſcirmiſhed a few moments with the Achæans, 
and were put to flight, And the precipitation with which 
they fled, greatly diſtreſſed thoſe who had ailembled to 
ſupport them. During this confuſion, one of the cap— 
tives, daughter to Epigethes, a perſon of great eminence 
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in Pellene, who was remarkable for her beauty and ma- 
ellic mien, was ſcated in the temple of Diana, where the 
officer whoſe prize the was had placed her, aiter having put 
ais helmet, which was adorned with three plumes of fca- 
thers, on her head. This lady, hearing the noiſe and tu- 
mult, ran out {uddenly to ice what was the cauſe, As 
he ſtood at the door of the templc, and looked down up- 
en the combatants, with the helmet ſtill upon her head, 
ne appeared to the citizens a figure more than human, 
and the enemy took her for a deity ; which ſtruck the lat- 
ter with ſuch terror and aſtoniſnment, that they were no 
jonger able to uſe their arms, 

The Pellencaus tell us, that the ſtatue of the goddels 
lands commonly untouched, and that when the prieſteſs 
moves it out of the temple, in order to carry it in pro- 
celllon, none dare look it in the face, but, on the con- 
trary, they turn away their eyes with great care; for it 
„ not only a terrible and dangerous light to mankind, but 
its look renders the trees barren, and blaſts the fruits where 
it paſſes. They add, that che prieſteſs carried it out on 
this occaſion, and always turning the face directly towards 
the Atolians, filled them with horror, and deprived them 
of their ſenſes. But Aratus, in his Commentaries, makes 
no mention of any ſuch circumſtance; he only ſays, that 
he put the AAtolians to flight, and entering the town with 
ne fugitives, diſlodged them by dint of word, and killed 
even hundred. I'his ation was one of the moſt celebrated 
in hiſtory: Timanthes the painter gave a very lively and 
excelent repreſentation of it. 

However, as many powerful ſtates were combining 
apaink the Achæans, Aratus haſtened to make peace with 
the Atoliaus, which he not only eitected with the aflilt- 
ance of Pantaleon, one of the molt powerful men amongſt 
them, but likewile-entered into an alliance olflenſive aud 
actentive, He had a ſtrong deſire to reſtore Athens to its 
liberty, and expoled, himſelf to the ſevereſt cenſures of 
we Achæans, by attempting to {ſurpriſe the Piræus, while 
chere was a truce ſubſiſting between them and the Macedo- 
niang. Aratus, indeed, in his Commentaries, demes the 
it, and lays the blame upon Erginus, with whom he 
tcok the citadel of Corinth. He lays, it was the pecu- 
liar ſcheme of Erginus, to attempt that port; that, his 
ladder breaking, he miſcarried, and was purſued ; and that 
to ſave himſelf, he often called upon Aratus, as if pre- 
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ent: by which artifice he deceived the enemy, and elcaped. 
But this defence of his wants probability to ſupport it. It 
is not likely that Erginus, a private man, a Syrian, would 
have formed a deſign of ſuch conſequence, without having 
Aratus at the head of it, to ſupply him with troops, and 
to point out the opportunity for the attack. Nay, Aratus 
proved the ſame againſt himſelf, by making not only two 
or three, but many more attempts upon the Piræus. Like 
a perion violently in love, his miſcarriage did not prevail 
upon him to deſiſt; for, as his hopes were diſappointed only 
by the failure perhaps of a ſingle circumſtance, and he was 
always within a little of ſucceeding, he ſtill encouraged 
himſelf to go on. In one repulſe, as he fled over the ſields 
of Thiraſium, he broke his leg; and the cure could not be 
effected, without ſeveral incifions ; fo that, for ſome time 
after, when he was called to action, he was carried into the 
field in a litter. 

After the death of Antigonus, and Demetrius's acceſſion 
to the throne, Aratus was more intent than ever on dcl:- 
vering Athens from the yoke, and conceived an utter 
contempt for the Macedonians. He was, however, de- 

cated in a battle near Phylacia, by Bithys-the new king's 

general; and a {ſtrong report being ſpread on one ide 
that he was taken priſoner, and on another, that he 
was dead, Diogenes, who commanded in the Piræus, 
wrote a letter to Corinth, infiiting “ That the Achæans 
** ſhould evacuate the place, ſince Aratus was no more.“ 
Aratus happened to be at Corinth when the letter arrived, 
and the meſſengers finding that their bulineſs occaſioned 
much laughter, and ſatirical diſcourſe, retired in great con- 
ſuſion. The king of Macedon himſelf, too, ſent a ſhip 
with orders That Aratus ſhould be brought to him in 
« chains.” 

The Athenians exceeding themſelves in flattery to the 

Macedonians, wore chaplets of flowers, upon the firſt re- 

ort of Aratus's death. Incenſed at this treatment, he 
immediately marched out againſt them; and proceeded 
as far as the Academy, But they implored him to ſpare 
them, and he returned without doing them the lealt 
injury, This made the Athenians ſenſible of his virtue; 
and, as upon the death of Demetrius they were deter- 
mined to make an attempt for liberty, they called him in 
to their aſſiſtance. Though he was not general of the 
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Achæans that year, and was ſo much indiſpoſed beſides, 
by long ſickneſs, as to be forced to keep his bed, yet he 
cauſed himſelf to be carried in a litter, to render them 
his belt ſervices. Accordingly he prevailed upon Dio- 
genes, who commanded the garriton, to give up tlie 
Irzus, Munychia, Salamis, and Sunium to the Athe- 
nians for the contideration of a hundred and lifty talents, 
twenty of winch Aratus himſelf furniſhed. Upon this, 
the Aginetæ and Hermionians joined the Achazans, and 
great part of Arcadia paid contributions to the league. 
The Macedomans now found employment enough for their 
arms nearer home, and the Achzans numbering the /Eto- 
lians amongſt their alles, found a great addition to their 
ower. 

Aratus ſtill procceded upon his old principles, and in 
his uncaſineſs to ſee tyranny eſtabliſhed in a city ſo near 
him as that of Argos, ſent his agents to Ariſtomachus, to 
repreſent How advantageous a thing it would be for him 
© to reſtore that city to liberty, and join it to the Achæan 
« league ; how noble to follow the example of Lyliades, 
„ and command fo great a pcople with reputation aud ho- 
* nour, as the general of their choice, rather than one city 
“as a tyrant, expoled to perpetual danger and hatred.” 
Ariſtomachus hitened to their ſuggeſtions, and deſucd Ara- 
tus to ſend him fifty talents to pay off his troops. The 
money was granted agreeably to his requeſt; but Lyfiades, 
whole commifſion as general was not expired, and who was 
ambitious to have this negotiation paſs with the Achæaus 
tor his work, took an opportunity, while the money was 
providing, to accuſe Aratus to Ariltomachus, as a perſon 
that had an implacable averſion to tyrants, and to adviſe 
him rather to put the buſineſs into his hands. Ariſtomachus 
belicved theſe ſuggeſtions, aud Lyſiades had the honour 
of introducing him to the Icague. But on this occaſion 
eſpecially, the Achæan council ſhowed their affection and 
fidelity to Aratus: For, upon his ſpeaking againſt Arifto- 
machus, they rejected him with marks of reſentment. At- 
terwards, when Aratus was prevailed upon to manage the 
affair, they readily accepted the propoſal, and paſſed a de- 
cree, by which the Argives and Phliaſians were admitted 
into the league. The year following, too, Ariſtomachus 
was appointed general. 

Ariſtomachus finding himſelf eſteemed by the Achæans, 
was defirous of carrying his arms into Lacoma, for whieh 
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purpoſe he ſent for Aratus from Athens. Aratus nud: 
anſwer, that he utterly pern d the CEPEG liti. Mm, not 
chooſing that the Achææans ſnoug engage with Cleomenes® 
whoſe {pirit aud power Kap gro Yurings in proportion to the 
dangers he had to encounter, Ariftomi achus, however, 
was bent upon the enterpriſe, and Aratus yielding to his 
ſolicitations, returned to affift him in the war. Cle: mens 
offered him battle at Palantium, but eee is prevented hir 
from accepting the challenge. Herenpon, Lyſiades ac. 
cuſed Arazn s to the Aclizans, and the e year following de- 
clared himſelf his compet itor for the command; but Acra- 
tus had the majority of votes, and was for the twelfth time 
declared general, 

This year he was defeated by Clomid at Mount Ly 
cum; and, iu his fight „being forced to wander about in 
the night, he was lupp 1 to be killed. This was the 
ſecond time that a report of his death ſpread over Greece 
He ſaved himſelf, however; and having collected the feat: 
tered remains of his forces, was not fatished with retiri 
unmoleſted: on the contrary, he availed himſelf in the belt 
manner of his opportunity; and when _ expected, 
even thought of ſuch a manceuvre, fell ſuddenly upon the 


| Maiitinesas; who were allies to Cleomenes, took their city, 


ſecured it with a garriſon, and declared all the itrangers 
he found there free of the city. In ſhort, he acquired that 
for the Achæans when beaten, which they could not calily 
have gained when victorious. 

The Lacedzmomans again entering the territories of 
Megalopolis, he marched to relieve that city. Clicomenes 
endeavoured to bring him to an engagement, but he de- 
clined it, though the Megalopolitans preſſed him much to 
leave the matter to the deciſion of the ſword. For, be— 
ſides that he was never very fit for diſputes in the open 
field, he was now inferior in numbers; aud at a time ot 
life when his ſpirits began to fail, and his ambition was 
ſubdued, he would have had to do with-a young man of 
the moſt adventurous courage, He thought, too, that, if 
Cleomenes, by his boldneſs, fought to acquire glory, it 
became him, by his caution, to keep that which he had. 


Some authors write, that Cleomenes, at the inſtigation of the 
#:tolians, had built a ſortreſs in the territory of the Megalopolitans, 
called Aheneum ; which the Achæans conſidered as an open rupture, 
and therefore declared, in a general aſſembly, that the Lace dæmo- 
niaus ſhould be conſidered as enemies. 
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of a dehile that lay between, and would not ſuffer them to 
paſs, Lyſiades, incenſed at this order, and reproaching 
im with cowardice, called upon the cavalry to ſupport 
the party which was in purſuit of the enemy, and not to 
betray the victory, nor to deſert a man who was going to 
hazard all for his country. Many of the belt men in 
the army followed him to the charge, Which was fo vigo— 
rous, that he put the right wing of the Lacedæmonians 
to flicht. But, in the ardour of his courage, and his 
ambition for honour, he went inconſiderately upon the 
purſuit, till be fell into an mtricate way, obltructed with 
trecs, and interſected with large ditches. Cleomenes at- 
tacked him in this ground, and flew him, aſter he had 
maintained the moit glorious of all combats, the combat 
for his people, almoſt at their own doors. The reſt of 
the cavalry fled, and turning back upon the main body, 
put the infantry in diforder, fo that the rout became ge- 
neral. | 

This loſs was principally aſcribed to Aratus, for he was 
thought to have abandoned Lyiades to his fate. The 
\chwans, therefore, retired in grtat anger, aud obliged 
tim to follow them to Ægium. Lt: vic it was decreed in full 
council, that he thould be ſupplicd with no more money, 
nor have any mercenaries inanained; and that if he would 
go to war, he muſt find reſources for it himſelf. Thus 
ignominiouſly treated, he was inclined to give up the ſeal, 
and refign his command immediately; but, upon more 
mature conlideration, he thought it better to bear the 
affront with patience. Soon after this, he led the Achæ- 
ans to Orchomenus, whcre he gave battle to Mepiſtonus, 
father-in-law to Cleonictes, killed three hundred of his 
men, aud took him pritoner, / 

It had been cuſtomary with him to take the command 
every other year; but when his turn came, and he was 
called upon to refume it, he abſolutely retuled, and Ti- 
moxenus was appointed general. The reaſon commonly 
given for his rejecting that commiſſion, was his reſent- 
ment againſt the people for the late diſhonour they had 
done him; but the real cauſe was the bad poiture of the 
Achæan affairs. Cleomenes no longer advanced by in- 
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mag iftrates at home, nor any thing to fear from their op— 
poſition; for he had put the Erhori to death, diſtributed 
the lands in equal portions, a admitted many ſtrange , 
citizens of Sparta. After he had made himſelf abſolut 
maiter by thele means at home, he marched into Achai; 
and inſifled upon being appointed general of the abus. 
Aratus, therefore, is thigh ily blamed, when affairs we: 
in fuch a tempeſtuous Tate, for giving up the hehnt: 
another pflot, when he ought rather to have taken it by v 
force to ſave the community from ſinking. Or, if be 
thought the Achæan power be y ond the poſſibility of betr 
retrieved, he ſhould have y ielied to Cleomenes, and not 
have brought Peloponneſus into a ſtate of barbariſm again 
with Macedonian garnions, nor filed the citadel 0: 
Corinth with Illyrian and Gaubſh arms. For this was 
making thoſe men to whom he had thown himſelf ſupc- 
rior, both in his m mitary and political capacity, aud 
whom he vilifted fo much in his Commentarics, makicrs 
of his cities, under the ſofter, but falſe name of allies, 
It may be ſaid, perhaps, that Cleomenes Aae juſtice, 
and was tyrannically ned; let us grant it for a mo- 
ment; yet he was a deſcendant of the Yieracl ide, and 8 0 
country was Sparta, the meancſ citizens of which ſhould 
have been pred as general of the league to the firſt ot 
the Macedonians, at lIcaſt by ti.ute who ſet any value on 
the dignity of Greece. Befides, Clcomenes aſked for the 
command araong the Achzans*, only to make their ci- 
ties happy in his 5 fer vices, in return for the honour ot th 
title : whereas Antigonus, though declared commander 
in chief both by ſea nad land, would not accept the's com 


ſenſihle ſteps: he had no meaſures now to keep with the 


1110 


miſſion till he was paid with the citadel of Corinth; in 
which he perfectly reſembled Tſop's hunter; for he 
would not ride the Achwans, though they ad their 
backs, and though by embaſſies and decrees they courted 
him to do it, till he had firſt bridled them by his garri- 


Perhaps Aratus was apprehenſive that Cleomenes would ende a- 
your to make himſelf abſolute amongit the Achæans, as he was al- 
ready in Lacedæmen. There was a poſſibility, however, of his be- 
having with honour as general of the Achæans; whereas, ſrom An- 
tigonus nothing could be expected but chains, 

+ Horace gives us this fable of Xſop's; but, before Æſop, the 
poet Steſichorus is ſaid to have applied it to the Himerians, When 
they were going to raiſe a guard for Phalaris, 
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on, and by the hoſtages which they were obliged to de- 
liver to him. 

It is true, Aratus labours to juſtify himſelf by the ne- 
ceſſity of affairs. But Polybius aſſures us, that, long be- 
fore that neceſſity exiſted, * had been atraid of the "dare 
ing ſpirit of Cleomenes, and had nut only treated with 
A: tigonus in private, but drawn in the Megalopolitans to 
propoſe it to the general aſtembly of the Achæans, that 
Antigonus ſhould be invited to their aſſiſtance. For, when- 
ever Cleomenes renewed his depred: tions, the Megalopo- 
litans were the firit that ſuffered by them. Phylarchus 
gives the fame account; but we ſhould not have afforded 
him much credit, if he had not been {upported by the tet- 
timony of Polybius ; for _ is his foudnels for Cleome- 
nes, that he cannot ſpeak of him but in an enthuſiaſtic man- 
ner; and, as if he was pleading a cauie, rather than writ- 
ing a hiſtory, he perpetually dilparages the one, and vin- 
dicates the other. 

The Achæans having loſt Mantinea, wich Cleomenes 
now took a ſecond time, and being moreover, defeated in 
a great battle at Hecatombo um, were {truck with ſuch 
terror, that they immediately invited Cleomenes to Argos, 
with a promiſe of making him general. But Aratus no 
ſooner perceived that he was on his march, and had brought 
his army as far as Lerma, than his fears prevailed, and he 
ſent ambaſſadors to defire him to come to the Achæans as 
friends and allies, with three hundred men only. They 
were to add, that if he had auy diſtruſt of the Achæans, 
they w ould give him hoſtages, Cleomenes told them, 
they did but inſult and mock him with ſuch a meſſage, 
and returning immediately, wrote a letter to the Achæan 
council, full of complaints and invectives againſt Aratus. 
Aratus wrote another againſt Cleoincnes in the fame ſtyle; 
and they proceeded to ſuch grols abule, as not to ſpare 
eren the characters of their wives and families. 

Upon this, Cleomenes ſent a herald to declare war 
againſt the Achaans; and in the mcan time the city of 
Sicyon was near being betrayed to him. Diſappointed of 
his expectation there, he turned againſt Pellene, diſlodged 
the Achzan garriſon, and ſecured the town for himſelf. 
A little after this, he took Phencum and Penteleum ; and 
it was not long before the pcople of Argos adopted his 
intereſt, and the Phliaſians received his garriſon. $0 
that ſearce any thing remained firm to the Achzans of 
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Ocean Lile) allembled 111 che temple of Apollo, ape: 
for Aratus, being determined either to Kill him, or 
him pritoner, before they proceeded to an open revo! 
He came leading his hot i, as if he had not the 105 ll 
miſtruſt or 10 ſpicion. When the Y ſa him at the gate, 
number of them roſe ap, and loaded him wit! L repro: ches. 
But he, with a compoſed countenance and mild adde 
bade them fit down again, and not be tending in tlie 
ways. and making ſuch a diſorderly ꝛiſe, prevent ore 
citizens who were at the door from entering, At the 
me time that he ſaid this, he drew back tt: -P by REP, as 
if he was ſeeking ſomebody to take his horſe. hus he 
got out of the crowd: and continued to talk, without the 
Ic aſt appearance of cont utton, to juch of the Corinthia. 
as he met, and deſired them to go to the temple, till he 
inſenſibly approached the citadel, He then mounted his 
horſe, and without topping any longer at the fort, than te 


__ 
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give his orders to Cleopater the governor to Keep a ſtrié 
guard upon it, he rode olf to Sicy One followed by no 
more than thirty ſoldiers, for the reſt had leſt A and 
Gilperiee, 

The Corinthians, ſoon appriſed of his fight, went in 
purſuit of him; but failing in their deſign, they ſent! 
Clcomenes, and put the city into his hands. He dr 
not, however, think this advantage equal to his lofs 21: 
their ſuffering Aratus to eſcape. As ſoon as the inha- 
bitants of that diſtrict on the coaſt called Ae had ſur- 


What wonder, when they ſaw Aratus unfaithful to his firlt pt in 
ciples, and ꝑoing to bring them again under the Macedonian vor: 
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-ndered their towns, he ſhut up the citadel with a wall of 
cr eumvallation, and a palliſadoed intrenchment “. 

In the mean time many of the Achæans repaired to Aras 
tus at Sicyon, and a general aflembly was held, in which 

was choſen commander in chief, vith an unlimited 
eommiſſion. He now ſirſt took a guard, and it was compo— 
id of his fellow. iti ens. He had conducted the Achæœan 
dminiſtration three and thirty years ; he had been the 
firſt man in Greece, both in power and reputation; but he 
nov found himſelf abandoned, indigent, perſecuted with- 
but an) thing but one plank to truſt to in the ſtorm that 
Md ſhipwrecked his country. For the AÆtolians refuſed 
lim the aſſiſtance which he requeited, and the city of A- 
thens, though well inclined to ſerve him, was prevented 
7 Euclides and Micion. 

Aratus had a houſe and valuable effects at Corinth. 
Cleomenes would not touch any thing that belonged to 
im, but ſent for his friends and agents, and charged 
them to take the utmoſt care of his atiairs, as femember- 
ing that they muſt give an account to Aratus. To Aratus 
himſelf he privately ſent 'Tripyl:s, and aftcrwards his 
:ther-in-law Megiſtonus, with great offers, and amon 
e reſt a penſion of twelve talents, which was double the 
yearly allowance he had from Ptolemy. For this, he de- 
fired to be appointed general of the Achæans, and to be 
joined with him in the care of the citadel of Corinth. 
Aratus anſwered, * That he did not now govern affairs, but 
e they governed him,” As there appeared an inſincerity 
in this anſwer, Cleomenes entered the territories of Sicyon, 
and committed great devaſtations. He likewiſe blocked 
up the city for three months together; all which time 
fratus was debating with himſelf whether he ſhould ſur- 
render the citadel to Antigonus ; for he would not tend 
him ſucconrs on any other condition. 

Before he could take his reſolution, the Achæans met 
in council at Agium, and called him to attend it. As 
the town was inveſted by Cleomencs, 1t was dangerous to 
paſs. The citizens entreated him not to go, and declared 
they would not ſuffer him to expoſe himſelf to an enemy 
who was watching for his prey. The matrons and their 
children, too, hung upon im, and wept for him as for a 
common pareut and protector. He conſoled them, how- 
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ever, as well as he could, and rode down to the ſea, ta. 
king with him ten of his friends, and his ſon, who wa; 
now approaching to manhood. Finding ſome veſſels at 
nchor, he went on board, and arrived ſafe at A oium, 
There he held an aſſembly, in which it was decreed that 
Autigonus ſhould be called in, and the citadel ſurrendered 
to him. Aratus ſent his own ſon amongſt the other ho. 
tages ; winch the Cormthians ſo much reſented; that they 
plan idered his goods, and made a preſent of his houſe to 
C:comenes 
As NY tigonus was now approaching with his arn 
winch coull ltd of twenty thouſand foot, all Mac don an 
and of fourtecn hundred horſe, Aratus went with! ne Ac * 
an magiſtrates by fea ®, and without being di{cuvered by 
the er my, met him at Pegæ; though he placed no great 
conhdence in Autigonus, and diſtrutfed the Macedoniaus. 
For he knew that his greatneſs had been owing to the 
miſchiefs he had done them, and that he had firit riſen to 
the direction of affairs in conſequence of his hatr<d to old 
Antigonus. But ſceing an indiſpenſable neceiſi y befor: 
him, ſuch an occaſion as thoſe who emed to command 
are forced to obey, he faced the danger, When Antigo- 
nus was told that Aratus was come in perſon, he gave the 
reſt a common welcome, but received him in the moſt 
honourable manner; and finding him upon trial to be a 
man of probity and prudence, took him into his molt inti- 
mate fr tendſhip. For Aratus was not only ſerviccable to 
the king in great affairs, but in the hours of leiſure his 
moſt agrecable com panion. Antigonus, therefore, though 
young, perceiving in him ſuch a temper, and ſuch other 
qualities as fitted him for a prince's friendſhip, preferred 
him not only to the reſt of the Achæans, but even to the 
Macedonians that were about him, and continued to em- 
ploy him in every affair of conſequence. Thus the thiag 
which the gods announced by the entrials of one of the vic- 
tims, was accompliſhed. For it is ſaid, that when Aratus 
was ſacrificing not long before, there appeared i in the liver 
two gall-bladders encloſed in the fame caul; upon which, 
the diviner declared, that two enemies, w ho appeared the 
molt irreconcilable, would ſoon be united in the ſtricteſt 
friendſhip. Aratus then too little notice of the ſaying, 
for he never put much faith in victims, nor indeed in 


The magiſtrates called Demiurgi. See an aceount of them be- 
fore. 
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predictions ſrom any thing elſe, but uſed to depend upon 
lis reaſon. Some time after, hoy wever, when the war wen 
on ſucceſsfully, Antigonus made an entertainment at Co- 
rioth „ at which, though there was a numerous company, 
te placed Aratus next above him. They had not ſat long 
before Antigonus called for a cloak. At the ſame time he 
1l;ed Aratus, Whether he did not think it very cold?“ 
aud he anſwered, “It was extremely cold.” The king 
hen defired him to fit nearer, and the ferva nts who brought 
ne cloak, put it over the ſhoulders of both. This putting 
Aratus in mind of the victim, he informed the king both 
of the ſign and the prediction. But this happened long 
after the time that we are upon, 

While they were at Pege, they took oaths of mutual 
ny 4 and then marched againſt the enemy. There 
rere ſeveral actions under the walls of Corinth, in which 
* leonicnes had fortified himfclt ſtrongly „ and the Corin- 
thians defended the place with great vigour, 

In the mean time, Ariſtotle, a citizen of Argos, and 
friend of Aratus, ſent an agent to him privately, with 

n offer of bringing that city to declare for him, if he would 
zo thither in perſon with ſome troops. Aratus having 
cquainted Antigonus with this ſcheme, embarked fifteen 
undred men, and failed immediately with them from the 
i{thmus to Epidaurus. But the people of Argos, without 
waiting for his arrival, had attacked the t troops of Cleo- 
menes, and ſhut them up in the citadel. Cleomencs hav- 
ing notice of this, and fearing that the enemy, if they 
were in poſſeſſion of Argos, might cut off his retreat to 
Lacedæmon, left his poſt before the citadel} of Corinth 
the ſame night, and marched to the tuccour of his men, 
Je reached it before Aratus, and gained ſome advantage 
over the enemy; but Aratus arriving ſoon after, and the 
king appearing with his army, Cleom: enes retired to 
Mantinea, 

Upon this, all the cities joined the Achæans again. 
Antigonus made himſelf malter of the citadel of Corinth; ; 
and the Argives having appointed Aratus their general, 
he perſuaded them to give Antigonus the eſtates of the 
late tyrants and all the traitors. That people put Ari- 
itomachus to the torture at Cenchræe“, "ous afterwards 


+ 
* 
* 
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Plutarch ſeems here to have followed Phylarchus. Polybius 
tells us that Ariſtomachus deſerved greater puniſhments than he 
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drowned him in the fea. Aratus was mucy1 cenfurec 
this occaſion, for permitting a man to ſuffer unjul 
vho was not of a bad a ng) hos whom he former. 
had connections, and who, at A 5roq ation, had abdi. 
cated the ſupreme power, and br t Argos to unite 6 
5 to the Achæan league. There. were other chars 1 
gainſt Aratus, namely, that, at his inſtigation, t. = 
Ag ans had given the city of 0 orinth to Ab YORus, 1 3 
if it had been no more than an ordi: ary villa; ; that les 15 
had ſuffered him to pillag e Orchomenus wy. place in it 
a Macedonian garriſon; that they had 3 a decree tl 
their community hould not ſend a letter or an -embal!y 1 
to any other king g, without the conſent of Antigon Ty | 
that they were forced to maintain and pay the ace 
nians; and that they had ſacrifices, libations, and gains, 
in honour of Antigonus, —the ebene of — 1 
ſettins the example, and receiving Antigonus into the: 
city, on which occaſion Aratus Datos him in hi. 0 
houſe. For all theſe things they blamed Aratus, 
conſidering that when he had once put the rems in tin. 
hands of that prince, he was neceſſarily carried 21 
with the tide of regal power; no longer malter of a, 
thing but his tongue, and it was dangerous to as th 
with freedom. For he was viſibly concerned: 
circumſtances of the, king's conduct, vectra 1 | J 
reſpect to the ſtatues. Anti gonus erected anew thoſc 91 
the tyrants which Aratus had pull ed do! 1 deinolifihcd 
thoſe he had fet up in me: mory of the brave men that 11 q 
priſed the citadel of Corinth, That of Aratus only v 
ſpared, notwithitanding nis! interceſſion for the reſt. I 
the affair of Mantinea too, the bchavicur of tu? | 
Achzans was not ts, to the Grecian humanity ; to 
having conquered it by means of Antigonus, they put t! 


ſuffered, not only for his extreme cruelty when tyrant of Arg 3s, | 
allo tor his abandoning the Achæaus in their diſtraſs, and declari? 
| for their enemies. 

* The Mautincans had applied to tlie Achzans for a garriſon 
deſend them againſt the Lacedemonians, In compliance with t! 
requeſt, the Acha: aus ſent them three hundred of their own c1ti7 
and two hundred mercenaries. But the Mantineans ſoon atte: 
changing their minds, in the moſt perſidious manner maſſacred thu! 
garriſon. They deſerved, thercſore, all that they are here ſaid te 
have ſuffered ; Bo Polybius makes no mention of the Pri acipal in- 
habitants being put to death; he only ſays, their goods were plug. 
gcred, and ſome of the people ſold for Haves, 
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eipal of the inhabitants to the ſword ; ſome of the 
they ſold, or ſent in fetters to Macedonia: and they 
inde faves of the women and children. Of the money 
us raiſed, they divided © third part amongſt themſelves, 
and gave the reſt to the Macedonians, But this had its 
euſe in the law of repriſals. For, however ſhocking it 
ay appear for men to ſacriſice to their anger thoſe of 
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their own nation and kindred, yet in nece ſity, as Simonides 

py * ; « /* —* 1 * * * * | 9 LS 3 1 * 
l, 85 if 1 CN15 rather $1 prope: 4 * , than cx h irdſſip, 

x * ** 5 — 8 1 1 . ' i | * 13 * ' * * yu 
o give reltlef to a mind inflamecd and aching nh relente 


ont But as to what Aratus did afterwards with reſpect 
% lantinea, it is impoſſible to juſtify him upon a plea 


ther of propriety or neceſſity. For Antigonus having 
* 4 . 0 F * * «i 4 5 FO 
made a preſent of that city to the Argwes, they re ſolved 
% repeople it, and appointed Aratus to fee it done; in 
, 4 — wy * i! 11 __ ** 
Artuec of which commiflion, 45 well as that of general, he 
| 


* — 


creed that it ſhould no more be called Mantinea, but 


un ne: which name it 1 I! Bears Th. . i V t11c means 

Antigone a, VWINIC 11 NILS IT 1 L WIC v8 1 4 3; 1118 SLA lly 
22 
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lantinea, the amialle Mantires, as Homer calls it, Was no 


re; and in the place of it we have 2 city which took its 
-me from the man who ruined its inhabitants. 

Zome time after this, Cleomenes being overthrown in 
2 great battle near Sellaſia “, quitted Sparta, and ſailed 
Egypt. As for Antigonus, after the kindeſt and moſt 
.onourable behaviour to Aratus,. he returned to Mace- 
1:32. In his ſickneſs there, which happened ſoon after 
lis arrival, he ſent Philip, then very young, but already 
declared his ſucceſſor, into Peloponneſus; having first 
ittructed him above all things to give attention to Aratu3, 
and through him to treat with the cities, and wake him- 
ſell known to the Achæans. Aratus received him with 


* Cleomenes had intrenched himſelf ſo ſtrongly near Sel! Iſia, in a 


narrow pals between the morntains Eva and Olympus, that Antigo- 
nus did not think proper to attack him there. It is not eaſy to com- 
prehend what could induce Cleomenes to come ou! of theſe intrench= 
ments, and riſk a pitched battle, His treops were not ſo numerous 
as the enemy's by one third; and he wa: jupplied with all forts of 
rroviſions from Sparta: What then could make him hazard a battle, 
th» event of which was to decide the fate of Lacedæ mon? Polybius, 
indeed, ſeems to inſinuate the cauſe of this proceeding; for he tells 
us, that Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who had promiſed to aſſiſt him in 
this war, acquainted him that he was not in 4 condition to make good 
his engagements. And as Cleomenes did pot chooſe to try the other 
alternative, that of ſuing to Antigonus tor a peac?, he riſked all upon 
he event of that day. 


* 
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great honour, and managed him ſo well, that he returucd 
to Macedonia full of ſentiments of reſpect for his friend 
and in the moſt favourable diſpoſition for the intereſts gf 
Greece, 


After the death of Antigonus, the Ætolians deſpiſed ths 
inactivity of the Achæans: for, accuſtomed to the pro. 
tection of foreign arms, and ſheltering themſelves under 
the Macedonian power, they ſunk into a ſtate of idlenc!, 

and diſorder. This gave the Ætolians room to att tempt a 
tooting in Peloponnelus. By the way they made {ome 
booty in the country about Patræ and Dyme, and th zen pro- 
cceded to Meſſene, and laid waſte its territories. 
was incenſed at this infolence, but he perceived that Ui. 
moxenus, who was then general, took flow and dilatory 
meaſures, becauſe his year was almoſt EXPIrEd. There— 
fore, as he was to ſucceed to the command, he anticipate 
his commiſſion by five days, for the ſake of alliting the 
Meſſenians. He aſſembled the Achans, but they had 
now neither exerciſe nor courage to enable them to main 
tam the combat, and conſequently he was beaten in a battle 
which he fought at Caphyz. Being accuſed of having 

ventured tuo wuch on this cccalion * he became afterw:id; 
ſo cold, and ſo far abandoned his hopes for the public, a; 
to negledt the opportunities which the Atolians gave lun, 
and ſuſſered them to roam about Peloponnetus, in a bacc}:u- 
valian manner, committing all the exceſſes that inſolene 


ao Boop” 
could luge elt. 


8 
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* Aratus was accuſed in the aſſembly, firſt, of having taken:“ 
command u; "ON him betore his time, Tu the next place, he was blunt. 4 
for having ain aitied chte Achæan 2 ps, While the Etolians wr 
{ill in the heart of Peloponneſus. he third article againſt him . 
tis venturing a battle with fo few Wee when he m: ht have mus 
with great by fe, a ſafe retreat to the neighbouring towns, and the: 
reinforced ius army. The laſt and heavieſt charge againſt him Was, 
that after he had reſolved to give the enemy battle, he did not, in th. 
whole action, take one ſtep that became a general of any experience, 
For he ſent the cavalry and light- armed foot to attack the enemy'3 
rear, after their front had gained the advantage; whereas he ought 
to have encountered the front at frſt with the advantage of having 
them on the declivity; in whici. c is heavy-armed infantry would 
have done him great ſervice. However, he endeavoured to prove that 
the loſe of the battle was not his faul: ; adding, that it he had beea 
wanting in any of the duties of an able general, he afced pardon z an | 
hoped, that, in regard of his paſt ſervices, they would not cenſure him 
with rigour. This ſubmiſſion of his changed the minds of the whole 
aſſembly, and the people began to vent their rage upon lus acculers, 
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The Achæans were now obliged to Nrctch out their 
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unon him to ſupport the contra p uy dy, 8 which means 
F,peratus was « ſected general of + Achwayns FEpcratus, 
however, ſoon fell into the ereatelth Cont: wipt am. noni} them, 


and as Aratus would not give any attention to their con- 
cerus, nothing went well. Philip finding that he had com- 
mitted a capital error, turn a "ain LO Aratus, aud gave 
himſelf up entirely to his ee As his affairs now 
3 and his power = by putation grew under the 

rare of Aratus, he dependec 3 on him for the 
Rites + increaſe of both. 9120 af, it was evident to ail the 
ward that Aratus had excellent talents, not only for guid- 

ra commonweaith, but a kingdom too. For there ap- 


reared 41 tincture of his p1 inciples and manners in all the 
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-0nduct of this young prince. Thus the mode tion with 
which he treated the Spartans* after they had ollended 
im, his engaging behaviour to the Cre tans, by which he 
gained the whole mand in a few days, and the glorious luc- 
ceſs of his expedition againſt the /Etolans, gain od Philip 
_ hononr of knowing | how to follow 
\ratiuns that Gt t being Me LO give it. 

On this ac count the courticrs envied him ſtill more; 
and as they found that their private engines of calumny 
availed nothing, they began to try ope: | batt: ry, reviling 
ind inſulting 7 at table with the aa elfrontery 
lowelt bale Nay, once they threw ſtones at him, as 
be was retiring from ſupper to his tent, P. hilip, incenied 


004 coynlel, and 
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The Spartans had killed one of their , and ſome others of 
their citizens who were in the intereſt of Philip; and {ome of his 
counſellors adviſed him to revenge the affront with rigour. But he 
ſaid, that, as the Spartans now bclonged to the Achæan league, they 
were accountable toit; and that it :1] came him to treat them with 
teverity, who were his allies, when his pred-c-flor had extended 
tus clemency to them, though enemies, 
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at ſuch outrage, fined them twenty talents, and, up«; 
their proc ecding to diſturb and embroil his affairs, put 
them to death, - 

But afterwards he was carried fo high by the flow o! 
proſperity, as to diſcover many diſorderly paſſions. Thee 
native badneſs of his diſpoſition broke through the veil } 
had put over 1t, and by degrees his real character ap Pear- 
ed. In the firit place he greatly i injured young Aratus ! 
corrupting his wife; and the commerce was a long time 
{ecret, becaule he lived under his roof, where he had beet 
received under the ſanction of hoſpitality. In the nc: 
place, he diſcovered a ſtrong averſion to common 55 
and to the cities that were under that form of government 
It was ealy to be ſeen, too, that he wanted to ſhake of 
Aratus. The firſt ſuſpicion of his intentions aroſe from 
his behaviour with reſpect to the Meſſenians. There ware 
two factions amongſt them which had raiſed a ſedition in 
the city. Aratus went to reconcile them; but Philip get- 
ting to the place a day before him, added ſtings to thcit 
mutual reſentments. On the one hand, he called the ma. 
giſtrates privately , and aſged them whether they had 1 
jaws to reftrain the rabble ? and on the other, he alked th: 
demagogues whether they had not hands to defend tlic. 
againſt tyrants? The magiſtrates, thus encouraged, at. 
tacked the chiefs of the pes ple, and they in their turn came 
with ſuperior numbers, and killed the magiſtrates, with near 
two hundred more of their party. 

After Philip had engaged in theſe deteſtable practices, 
which exaſperated the Meſlenians {till more againſt eac!! 
other, Aratus, when he arrived, made no ſecret of his re- 
ſentment, nor did he reſtrain his {on in the ſevere and dif- 
paraging things he faid to Philip. The young man had 
once a particular attachment to Philip, which in thoſe days 
they diſtinguiſhed by the name of love; but, on this occa- 
fion, he ſcrupled not to tell him, “ That after ſuch a baſe 
. action, mitead of appearing agrecable, he was the moſt 
„ qeformed of human kind.“ 

Philip made no anſwer, thougli anger evidently was 
working i in his boſom, and he often m lutt cred to himſelt 
while the other was ſpeaking. However, he pretended 
to bear it with great calmneſs, and affecting to appear 
the man of ſubdued temper and refined manners, gave 
the elder Aratus his hand, and took him from the theatre 
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to the caſtle of Ithome“, under pretence of ſacriſicing to 
jupiter and viſiting the place. This fort, which is as 
Krong as the citade Jof Corinth, were it garriſoned, would 
greatly annoy the neighbouring country, and bs almoſt 
impregnable. After Philip had offered his ſacrifice there, 
and the diviner came to ſhow him the entrails of the ox, 
ne took them in both hands, and ſhowed them to Aratus 
and Demetrius of Phariæ, ſometimes turning them to one, 
and ſometimes to the other; and aſking them, “ What 
L they ſaw in the entrails of the victim; whether they 
warned him to keep this citadel, or to refiore it to the 
6c Meſſenians! 2) Demetrius . and faid, „If you 
have the ſoul of a diviner, you will wr it ; but, 
« jf that of a king, you will hold the bull by both his 
6 horns.” By which he hinted that he mult bs ave Pe lo. 
ponneſus entirely in ſubjection, if he added Ithome to th: 

citadel of Corinth. Aratus was a long time ſilent, but 
upon Philip's preſſing him to declare his opinion, he ſaid, 
There are many mountains of great ſtrength in Cret! Gy 
% many caſtles in Bœotia and Phocis in lotty fituation 
and many impregnable places in Acarnania, both on tlie 
© coalt and within land. You have ſeized none of theie, 
and yet my all pay you a voluntary obedience, K ob. 
bers, indeed, take to rocks and preeipices for ſecurity 
but for a king there is no ſuch fortreſs as honour and 
* humanity. Tneſe are the things that have opened to 
you the Cretan ſea, theſe have unbarred the gates of 
bd Peloponneſus. In ſhort, by theſe it is that, at fo 

early a period in life, you are become general of the 
one, and ſovereign of the other.” Wuilſt he was yet 
peaking, Philip returned the entrails to the diviner, and 
taking Aratus by the hand, drew him along, aud ſaid, 
= Come on then, let us go as we came;“ intimating that 
lie had over-ruled him, and deprived him of ſuch an acqui- 
lition as the city would have been. 

From this time Aratus began to withdraw ſrom court, 
and by degrees to give up all corel poudence w ith Philip. 
He rcfuſed alſo to accompany him m his expedition into 
"pirus, though applied to for that purpoſe ; chooling to 
ſtay at home, leit he ſhould ſhare in the diſrepute of his 


In the printed text it is Ithomata, which agrees with the name 


this fort has in Polybius; but one of the munulcripts gives ue Itl oe, 
which is the name Strabo gives it. 
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actions. But, alter Philip had loſt his fleet with great dis. 
grace in the Roman war, and nothing ſuccecded to his 
wiſh, he returned to Peloponnetus, and tried once more 
what art could do to 1wnpote upon the Meflenians. When 
ne found that his deſigns were diſcovered, he had recourſe 
to open hoſtilities, and ravaged their country. Aratus then 
{aw all his meanneſs, and broke with him entire! ly. By 
this time, too, he perceived that he had diſh onoured 1s 


1 


ton's bed; but though the injury lay heavy on him, he 
conccaled it from his ſon, becaute he could only inform 
him that he was abuſed without being able to help _ 0 
the means of revenge. There ſeemed to be a great 
unnatural change in Philip, who, of a mild and ſober young 
Prince, became a libidinous and cruel tyrant : but in fact 
it was not a change of diſpoſition, it was only diſcovering, 
in a time of full ſecurity, the vices which his fears had lon 
concealed, That his regard for Aratus had e 2 
great mixture of fear an d reverence, appcarcd even in the 
method he took to deſtroy him. For though he was ve 
deſirous of effecting that cruel purpoſe, becauſe he neithe 
looked upon himſelf as an abſolute prince, or a king, or 
even a freeman, while Aratus lived, yet he would not at- 
tempt any thing againſt him in the way of open force, but 
deſired Phat urion, one of his friends and generals, to take 
him off in a private manner, in his abſence. At the fame 
time 5 recommended poiſon, That officer accordingly 
having formed an acquaintance with him, gave him a 
| _ not of a ſharp or violent kind, but ſuch a one #3 
| cauſes lingering heats and a {hight cough, and gradually 
brings the bony to decay. Aratus was not ignorant of the 
eaule of his diſorder, but knowing that it availed nothi 
to diſcover it to the world, he bore it quietly and } 
filence, as if it had been an ordinary diſtemper. Indeed, 
when O16 of his friends came to vitit him in his chaniber, 
3 and FP ed Jus furpriſe at ſeeing him ſpit blood, be 
| ſaid, * Buck: Cephalon, are the fruits of royal friend- 
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; N Thus died Aratus at ZEgium, aſter he had been ſeven— 
| 4 teen times general of the Achæans. That people were 
deſrous of having him buried there, and would have 
0 Fes thought it an honour to give him a magnificent funeral, 
* and a monument worthy of his life and character. But 
k | the Sicyonians conſidered it as a misfortune to have him 
BW interred any where but amongſt them, and therefore per- 
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* * Y 41 of p 7 * * 
finded the Achxans to leave the diſpoſal of the bad en- 
- 11 8 1 

tirely to them. As there was an ancient Jaw that had been 

* o * * * * * 1 * 

obſerved with religious care, againſt bury: ig any perion 
within their walls, and they were afra | to tranſc xe! 5 it on 
* * * 17 
Tin! OC CA 110 i, the Y * 1 TO ings lire of the pricitels of Apollo 
at Delphi, and ſhe returned this anſwer : 
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Seck you wh it luncra! honours you ſhall pay 


To your departed prince, the {mall reward 


Ip liberty reſtor d. zo glory won? 
*+ n . + | 2%. wo 7 

1. cyon, e ſs, rear 12 ſacred tomb. 

7 1 ! . „ae 

i Or NC vile ton gu 3 ny dares with LIINDIVUS breath 

Of. -nd : Aratus, b! aſts th e face of Nat ire, 

Pours horror on the earth, and ſeas and ſKkics. 

1 . 0 
lis oracle gare g. eat joy to all the Achęans, particu- 

* f 


larty the people of Sicyon. They changed the day of 
mourning into a feſtival, and adorning themſelves with 
garlands and white robes, brought the corple with ſongs 
and dances from Ægium to Sicyon. There they ſelected 
the moſt conſpicuoy as ground, and interred him as the 
founder and delivercr of their city. The place is {ll 
called Aratium; and there they offer two yearly facrifices 
the one on the fifth of the month Dæſius (the Athenians 
call it Antheſterion®*), which was the day he delivered the 
city from yu yoke of tyrants, and on which account they 
call the feſtival Steig; the other on his birth-day. The 
firſt facrific e was offered by the prieſt of Jupiter the Pre- 
ſerver, and the fecond by the fon of Aratus, who, on 
that occaſion, wore a girdle F, not entircly white, but 
half purple. The muſic was ſung to the harp by the choir 
that belonged to the theatre, The proceſl 10n was Ted u 
by the matte r of the Gymnaſium, at the head of the boys 
and young men; the ſenate followed, crowned with flowers, 
and {fuck of the other citizens as choſe to attend. Some 
ſmali marks of the ceremonies obſerved on thofe days ſtill 
remain, but the greateſt part is worn out by tun? and other 
circumſtances. 

Such was the life and character that hiſtory has given 
us of the elder Aratus. And as to the younger, Philip, 
who was naturally wicked and delighted*to a add inſolence 
to cruelty, gave him potions, not of the deadly kind, but 


* Fchruary. 
1 Trepe lignifies alſo a fulet 
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ſuch as deprived him of his reaſon ; infomuch that he too!; 
up inclinations that were ſhocking and monſtrous, and de- 
lighted in things that not only diſhonoured, but deſtroyed 
him. Death, therefore, which took him in the flower of 
his age, was conſidered, not as a misfortune, but a deli. 
verance. The vengeance, however, of Jupiter, the pa- 
tron of hoſpitality and friendſhip, viſited Philip for his 
breach of both, and purſued him through life. For he 
was beaten by the Romans, and forced to yield himſelf to 
their diſcretion, In conſequence of which, he was {tripped 
of all the provinces he had conquered, gave up all his ſhips, 
except five, obliged himſelf to pay a thouland talents, and 
deliver his ſon as a hoſtage. He even held Macedonia 
and its dependencies only at the mercy of the conquerors, 
Amidit all theſe misfortunes, he was poſſeſſed only of one 
bleſſing, a ſon of ſuperior virtue, and him he put to death, 
in his envy and jealouty of the honours the Romans paid 
him. He left his crown to his other ſen Perſeus, who was 
believed not to be his, but a ſuppoſititious child, born of a 
ſempſtreſs named Guathemum. It was over him that Pau- 
lus Emilius triumphed, and in him ended the royal race 
of Antigonus; whereas the poſterity of Aratus remained to 
our days, and {till continues in Sicyon and Pellene. 
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GALBA. 
I PHICRATES, the Athenian general, thought that a 


ſoldier of fortune ſhould have an attachment both to 
money and pleaſure, that his paſhons might put him upon 
ſighting with more boldneſs for a ſupply. But moſt others 
are of opinion, that the main body of an army, like the 
healthy natural body, ſhould have no motion of its own, 
but be entirely guided by the head. Hence Paulus Ami- 
lius, when he found his army in Macedonia talkative, buſy, 
and ready to direct their general, is ſaid to have given or- 
ders, © That each ſhould keep his hand fit for action, and 
his ſword ſharp, and leave the reſt to him.” And Plato 
perceiving that the beſt general cannot undertake any 
thing with ſucceſs, unleſs his troops are ſober, and per- 
<&ly united to ſupport him, concluded, that to know how 
to obey, required as generous a diſpoſition, and as rational 
an education, as to know how to command; for theſe advan- 
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tages would correct the violence and impetuoſity of the ſol- 
dier with the mildneſs and hum ality ot the philoſopher. 
Amongſt other fatal examples, what happened amongſt the 
Romans after the death of Nero, 1s ſuffici ent to ſhow, that. 
nothing is more ee than an undiſciplined army actu- 
ed only by the in npul! ſe of their own fe rocity. Demades 
{ceing the wild and violent motions of the Macedonian ar- 
my after the death of Alexander, compared it to the Cy- 
clops “, after his eye was put out. But the Roman empire 
more reſembled the _ avagant Lerner and ravings of the 
Titans, which the poets tell us of, when it was torn in 
P1 eces by rebellio: 1, an 1 Mn: its arms againſt itſelf; not 
10 » much throu— 7h the ambition of the emperags, as the ava- 
rice and licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiers, Who drove out oue 
emperor by another 7. 

Dionylius the Sicilian, ſpeaking of Alexander of Pheræ, 
who reigned in Theſſaly only ten months, and then was 
ſtain, called him, in deriſion of the ſudden change, a 
theatrical tyrant. But the palace of the Cæſars received 
four emperors in a leſs ſpace of time, one entering, and 
another making his exit, as if they had only been acting a 
part upon a ſtage. The Romans, indeed, had one con— 
ſolation amidft their misfortunes, that they needed no other 
revenge upon the authors of them, than to ſee them dettroy 
each other; and with the greateſt juſtice of all fell the firſt, 
who corrupted the army, and taught them to expect 10 

much upon the change of emperor; thus diſhonouring a 
glorious action by mercenary conſiderations, and turning 
the revolt from Nero into treaſon. For Nymphidius Sa- 
binus, who, as we obſerved before un was joined in commul- 
ton with Tigellinus, as captain of the prætorian cohorts, 

fter Nero's affairs were in a deſperate ſtate, and it was 
plain that he intended to retire into Egypt, perſuaded the 
army, as if Nero had already abdicated, to declare Galba 
emperor, promiſing every ſoldier of the prætorian cohorts 
ſeven thouſand five hun red drachmas, and the troops that 
were quartered in the provinces twelve hundred aud fifty 
drachmas a man: a ſum which it was impoſſible to collect 
without doing inſinitely more miſchief to the empire than 
Nero had done in his whole reign. 


* Polyphemns. 
+ In the original it is, as one rail ir driven out by another, 
} In the life of Nero, which is loſt, 
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'This proved the immediate ruin of Nero, and cog aftey 


deſtroyed Galba himſelf. They deſerted Nero 1 + hopes 


ot receiving the money, and deſpatched Galba becauſe they 
did not receive it. Afterwards they ſought for another 
who might pay them that ſum, but they ruined themſelves 
by their rebellions and treaſons, without gaining what they 
had been made to expect. To give a complete and exact 
account of the affairs of thoſe tir ACS, belongs to the pro- 
felled e It is, however, in my province to lay 
before the reader tlie molt remarkable circumſtances in the 
lives of the Czſa: 

It 18 an ackne WIe ledged truth, that Sulpitius Galba was 
the richeſt prigatc man that ever roſe to the imperial dig. 
nity. But though his extraction was of the nobleſt, from 
the family of the Serv, yet he thought it a greater ho- 
nour to be related to Quintus Catulus Capitolinus, who 
was the firſt man in his time for virtue and reputation, 
though lie voluntarily left to others the pre-eminence in 
power, He was allo related to Livia the wife of Auguſtus, 
and it was by her intereſt that he was raiſed from the 
oiiice he had in the palace to the dignity of conſul. It 
is {aid that he acquitted him of his commiſſion in Germany 
with honour; and that he gained more reputation than 
moſt commanders, during his proconſulate in Africa. But 
Lis ſimple parſimonious way of living paſſed for avarice in 
an emperor; and the pride he took in economy and ſtrict 
temperance was out of character, 

Ile was fent governor into Spain by Nero, before that 
emperor had learned to fear ſuch of the citizens as had 
great autho! rity in Rome. Belides, the mildneſs of his tem- 
per, and his advanced time of life, bromiſed a cautious 
and prudent conduct, The emperor's receivers ꝓ, a moſt 
abandoned ſet of men, haraſſed the provinces in the 
mo!t cruel manner, Galba could not afliſt them againſt 
their perſecutors, but his concern for their misfortunes, 
which appeared not leſs than if he had been a ſufferer 
himſelf, aſlorded them ſome conſolation, even while they 
were condem MER and ſold for flaves. Many tongs were 
made upon Nero, and fung every where; E and as Galba 
did not 8388 to ſuppreſs them, or join the receivers 


of the revenues in their reſentment, that was a circum— 


EmiTpoTes, fprocuratores ; they had full pow ers to collect the reve- 
nues, and ſcrupled no acts of oppreſſion in the courſe of their pro- 
ceedimgs. 
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ſtance which endeared him ſtill more to the natives. For 
by this time he had contracted a friendſhip with them, 
having long been their governor. He had borne that 
commiſſion ei; zit years, when Junius Vindex, who com- 
manded in Gaul, revolted againſt Nero. It is ſaid, that, 
before this rebellion broke out, Galba had intimate of 
it in letters from Vindex; but he neither countenanced nor 
diſcovered it, as the governors of other provinces did, who 
ſent the letters they had received to Nero, and by that 
means ruined the project, as far as was in their power. 
Vet thoſe fame governors afterwards joining in the con- 
{piracy againſt their prince, ſhowed that they could betray 
not only Vinde x, but themſelves. 

But after Vin dex had openly commenced hoſtilities, he 
wrote to Galba, deſiring him“ To accept the. imperial 
« dignity, and give a head to the ſtrong Gathe body 
6 wilich fo much wanted one ; which had no leſs than a 
« hundred thouſand men in arms, and was able to raile 
© a much vreater number. 

Galba then called a council of his friends. Some of 
them adviſcd him to wait and fee what motions ther 
might be in Kome, or inclinations for a change. But 
Titus uu captain of one of the prætorian cohorts, 


ſaid, What room is there, Galba, for deliberation ? 
«© To inquire whether we ſhall continue faithful to Nero, 
&« 15 to have revolted already, There is no medium. We 


«© mutt either . the frien dſhip of Vindex, as if Nero 
„was our declared enemy, or accuſe and tight Vindex, 
e becauſe he 5 that the Romans ſhuuld have Galba 
for their emperor, rather than Nero for their tyrant.?? 
Upon this, Galba, by an edict, fixed a day for enfran- 

5 g all who ſhould pretent themiclves, 1 ke report of 

his ſoon drew together a multitude of people who were 
3 of a cha unge, and he had no looner mounted the 
tribunal, than, with one voice they declared him emperor, 
He did not immediately accept the title, but accuſed Nero 
of preat crimes, and lamented the fate of many Romans 
of great dil inction, whom he had barbarouſly lain: After 
which he declared, © That he would ſerve his country with 
« his beſt abilitics, not as Calar or emperor, but as licute- 
“ nant to the ſenate and people of Rome “.“ 


* Dio Caſſius informs us, that this declaration was made nine 
montlis and thirtecn days before Galba's death, and contequently on 
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That it was a juſt and rational ſcheme which Vindey 
adopted in calling Galba to the empire, there needs no bet. 
ter proof than Nero hiinſelf. For though he pretended to 
look upon the commotions in Gaul as nothing, yet when 
he recerved the news of Galba's revolt, which he happened 
to do juſt after he had bathed, and was ſat down to tup- 
per, in his madneſs he overturned the table. However, 
when the ſenate had declared Galba an enemy to his coun- 
try, he affected ro deſpiſe the danger, and, attempting to 
be merry upon it, ſaid to his friends,“ I have long wanted 
« a pretence to raiſe money, and this will furniſh me with 
« an excellent one. The Gauls, when I have conquered 
them, will be a fine booty, and, in the mean time, I 
& will ſeize the eſtate of Galba, ſince he is a declared 
« enemy, and diſpoſe of it as I think fit.? Accordingly 
he gave directions that Galba's eſtate ſhould be fold; 
which Galba no ſooner heard of, than he expoſed to ſale 
all that belonged to Nero in Spain, and more readily found 
purchaſers. 

The revolt from Nero ſoon became general; and the 
governors of provinces declared for Galba: Only Clodius 
Macer in Africa, and Virginius Rufus in Germany, ſtood 
out, and acted for themſelves, but ur n different motives. 
Clodius being conſcious to himſelfof nuch rapine, and many 
murders, to which his avarice and cruelty had prompted 
him, was in a fluctuating ſtate, and could not take his re- 
ſolution either to aſſume or reject the imperial title. Aud 
Virginius, who commanded ſome of the belt legions in the 
empire, and had been often preſſed by them to take the 
title of emperor, declared, That he would neither take 
« 1t himſelf, nor ſuffer it to be given to any other but the 
«© perſon whom the ſenate ſhould name.“ 

Galba was not a little alarmed at this at firſt. But 
after the forces of Virginius and Vindex had overpowered 
them, like charioteers no longer able to guide the reins, 
and forced them to fight, Vindex loſt twenty thoufand 
Gauls in the battle, and then deſpatched himſelf, A re- 
port was then current, that the victorious army, in con- 
ſequence of ſo great an advantage, would infilt that Vir- 
ginius ſhould accept the imperial dignity, and that, if he 
refaſed it, they would turn again to Nero. This put 


the third of April; for he was aſſaſſinated on the fifteenth of Ja- 
Cuiry, in the following year, 


Halba in a great conſternation, and hie wrote letters to 
Virginius, exhorting him to act in concert with him, for 
preſerving the empire and liberty of the Romans. After 
which, he retired with his friends to Colonia, a city in 


Spain, and there ſpent ſome time, rather in repenting of 


You he had done, and viihing for the lite of eaſe and ie! - 
ſure, to which he had fo long been accuitomed, than taking 
any of the neceſlary ſteps for his promotion. 

It was now the beginn ing of ti mer, when, one evening, 
a little before night, one of Galba's freed nen, a native of 
ily, arrived in {even days from Rome. Being told that 
alba was retired to reſt, he ran up to his chamber, and 

having opened it, in pics of tlie reſiſtance of the cham- 
beriains, informed him, XY hat as Nero did not appear, 
„though he was living at that ume, the army firit, and 
then the people and ſenate of Rome, had declared 
„ Galba emperor ; and, not long after, news was brought 
% that Nero was dead. He added, that he was not ſa- 
tisfied with the report, but went and law the dead body 
* of the tyrant, before he would ſet out.” Galba was 

greatly elevated by this intelligence; and he cncouraged 
the multitudes that ſoon attended at the door by commu— 
nicating it to them, though the expedition with w hich 11 
was brought, appeared incredible. But, two days after, 
{tus Vinius, with many others, arrived from the cam p, 
and brought an account of all the proceedings of the ſe- 
nate. as * was promoted to an honourable employ- 
ment; whale the freedman had his name changed "MA 
[celus to Marcianus, was honoured with the privilege of 
wearing the gold ring, and had more attention paid him 
than any of the other frecdmen. 

Mean time, at Rome, N ymphidi is Sabinus got the 
adminiſtration into his hands, not by flow and inienſible 
iteps, but with the greateſt celerity. Ile knew that 

Jalba, on account of his great age , being now fſevent y- 

OG was ſcarce able to make the journey to Rome, 
though carried in a litter. Beſides, the forces there had 

long been inclined to ſerve lum, and now they depended 
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* Vinius was of a prætorian family, and had behaved with honour 
45 governor of Gallia Narbonenſis : but when he became the fe- 
vourite and firſt miniſter of the emperor of Rome, he ſoon made h:; 
maſter obnoxious to the people, and ruined himſelf. The truth !. 
he was naturally of a bad diſpoſition, and a man of no price. 
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upon him only, conſidering him as their henef; actor, on ac- 
count of the large gratuit V he had promiſed, and G. alba as z 


their dehtor. He therefore immediate y commanded | 

11 7 
colleagne Ligellinus to give up his Word. He made great 
ent uments, at which he received perſons of conſular 


555 nity, and ſuch as had co: mm: inded armies and Provinces z 
yet he gave t! je invitation in -_ name of Galba. He like- 
wiſe in{trated many of the ſoldiers to ſuggeſt it to che præ- 
torian cohorts, that they mould {end a meſſage to Galba, 
demanding that Nymphidius ſhould be always their cap— 
tain, and without a colleague, The readineſs the ſenate 
expreſled to add to his honour and authority, in calling 
him their bencfactor, in going daily to pay their reſpecis 

8 95 rate, a1 id defring that he w ould take upon him to 
propoſe and confirm every decree, brought him to a much 
higher pitch of inſolence; inſomuch, that, in a little time, 
he became not ouly obnoxious, but formidable to the very 
perſons that paid their court to him. When the conſuls 
had charged che public meſſengers with the deerees to be 
carried to the emperor, and had {ſcaled the inſtruments with 
their ſeal, in order that the magittrates of the towns through 
which they were to pals, ſeeing their authority, might fur- 
niſh them with carriages at every different ſtage, for the 

1 e e he Tclentedit, that they had not made ule 
of his feal, and employed his men to carry the deſpatches. 
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It is faid that he even had it under conſideration, whether 


he ſhould not puniſh the conſuls ; but upon their apolo— 
gizing, and begging pardon for the affront, he was ap- 
peaſcd. To inpratiate himſelf with the people, he did not 
hinder them from deip: ching, by torture, ſuch of Nero's 
creatures as fell into their hands. A glad Mor: named Spi— 
eillus, was put under the ſtatues of Nero, and dragged a- 
bout with them in the forum till he died: Aponius, one 
of the informers, was extended on the ground, and way- 
gons, loaded with ſtones, driven over him: They tore 
nany others in pieces, and ſome who were entirely inno- 
cent. So that Mauriicus, who had not only the character 
of one of the beſt men in Rome, but really deſerved it, 
122 one day to the ſenate, He was afraid they ſhould 
ſoon regret the loſs of Nero.“ 
N ymphidin: 3, thus advancing in his hopes, was not at 
all ailple aſed at being called the fon of Catus Crwtar, who 
reigned after Tiberius. It ſeems that prince, in his 
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youth, had ſome commerce with his mother, who was 
daughter of Caliſtus, one of Cwſar' s freedmen, by a ſemp- 
ſtrets, and who was not wanting in perſonal charms. 
But it is evident that the connection Caius had with her, 
was after the birth of Nymphidius; and it was believed 
that he was the ſon of Martianus the glad.ator, whom 
Ny in phidia fell in love with, on account of his reputation 
in his way; befides, his reſemblance to the gladiator gave 

a ſanction to that Opin! ion. Be that as it may, be ac- 
knowledged himſelf the fon of Nymphidia, and yet in- 
ted that he was the only perſon who depoſed Nero. Not 
content with the honours aud emoluments he enjoyed on 


that account, * * * * * * * 
* * * * * * a * * & 


he aſpired to the imperial ſeat, and had his engines pri- 
vately at work in Rome, i in which he employed his friends, 
with ſome intriguing women, and ſome men of confular 
rank. He ſent alſo Gellianus, one of his friends, into 
Spain, to act as a ſpy upon Galba. 

After the death of Nero, all things went for Galba 
according to his with z only the uncertainty what part 
Virginius Rufus wou! 4 act, gave him ſome uncaſineſs. 
Virgit nius commanded a powerful army, W Fw had al- 
ready conquered Vindex; and he held in {ubjection a 
very conliderable part of the Roman re ; for he was 
malter not only of Germany, but Gaul, which was in 
great 3 and ripe for a revolt. Galba, there- 
fore, was appreh enlive that he would liſten to thoſe who 
offered him the imperial purple. Indeed, there was not an 
officer of greater A ame or reputation than Virginius, nor 
one who had more weight in the affairs of thoſe times 
for he had delivered the empire both from tyranny and 
from a Gallic war. He abode, however, by his firſt reſo— 
lution, and reſerved the appointment of « emperor for the 
ſenate. After Nero's death was certainty known, the 
troops again prelled hard upon Virgil. aius, and one of the 
tribunes drew his ſword in the pavilion, and bade him 
receive either ſovereign power or the ſteel; but the menace 
had no effect. At laſt, after Fabius Valens, who com- 
manded one legion, had taken the oath of fidelity to 
Galba, and letters arrived from Rome with an account of 
the ſenate's decree, he perſuaded his army, though with 
great difficulty, to acknow ledge Galba. The new empe- 
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ror having ſent Fiaccus Hordeonius as his ſacee Tor, l. 
received him in that quality, and delivered up his forc': 
to him, He then went to meet Galba, who was ond 
journey to Rome, and attended him thither, without find. 
ing any marks either of his favour or refentment. Thie 
reaſon of this w vas, that Galba, on the one hand, cout. 
dered him in too reſpectable a light to offer! him any in 
jury; and, on the other hand, the emperor's friends, pa! 
ticulat! ly Titus Vinius, were jealous of the progreſs * 
might make in his favour, But that officer was not aware, 
that, while he was preventin g his promotion, he was co- 
operating with his good genius, in withdrawing him from 
the wars and calamities in which other gener ale were en- 
gazed, and bringing him to a life of tranquillity: full ol 
days and peace. 

The ambaſſadors which the ſenate ſent to Galba, met 
him at Narbon, a city of Gaul. There they made their 
compliments, and adviſed him to ſhow himſclf as foon a 
poſſible to the people of Rome, who was very deſirous to 
{ce him. He gave them a kind reception, and entertained 
them in an agreeable manner. But though Nymphidius 
had ſent him rich veſſels, and other furniture [ſuitable to 
a great prince, which he had taken out of Nero's palace, 
he made uſe of none of! it; every thing was ſerved up in 
diſnes of his own. This was a circumſtance that did him 
honour, for it ſhowed him a man of ſuperior ſentiments, 
and entirely above vanity, Titus Vinius, however, ſoon 
endeavoured to convince him, that theſe ſuperior ſenti— 
ments, this modeity and fimplicity of manners, betrayed 
an ambition for popular applauſe, which real greatneſs ot 
mind difdains * ; by which argument he prevailed' with 
kim to uſe Nero's riches, and thow all the imperial mag 
nilicence at his entertainments. Thus the old man made 
it appear that in time he would be entirely governed by 
Vinius. 

No man had a greater paſſion for money than Vinius; 
nor was any man more addicted to women. While he 


* In the text it is & xowpornara MHYKANY, ü ανπαεινεανν CUTHY, 
As it is difficult to make ſenſe of this, Du Soul ingemoully propoſe : 
to read x2; AKOMWOTHTA METAANQN are: 57 auryy, Which would 
be in Engliſh, and à rufticity which thinks itſelf unworthy of any thing 
1 We may be willing to make ſeveral conjectutes of thi kind, 
zor the text, in this lite, is extremely corrupt, 
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was yet very young, and making his firfl campaign under 
Caring Sabinus, he brought the wite of his general, an an 
bandoned proſtitute, one night into the camp in a ſol- 
dier's habit, and lay with her in that part of it which the 
Lomans call the Principia. For this, Caius Caeſar put 
Lim in priſon; but he was releaſed upon the death of that 
prince. Afterwards, happening to ſup with Claudius 
Cxſar, he ſtole a _ cup. The emperor being inform- 
ed of it, invited him the following evening, but ordered 
ne attendants to ſerve him with nothing but earthen 
vellels. This moderation of the emperor {cemed to ſhoy? 
that the theft was deſerving only of ridicule, and not ſe- 
rious reſentment : But what he did afterwards, when he 
had Gelba and his revenues at command, ſerved partly 
as the cauſe, and partly as the pretence, for many events 
of the molt tragical kind. 
Nymphidius, upon the return of Gellianus, whom he 
ad ſent a as a ſpy upon Galba, was informed that Corne- 
lius Laco was appointed to the command of the guards 
and of the palace, and that all the power would be in the 
hands of Vinius. This diſtreſſed him exceedingly, as he 
had no opportunity to attend the emperor, or ipeak to 
him in Private; ; for his intentions were ſuſpected, and all 
were on their guard. In this perplexity, he aſſembled 
the officers of the prætorian cohorts, and told them, that 
« Galba was indeed an old man of mild and moderate 
„ ſentiments ; but that, inſtead of uſing his own judg- 
« ment, he was entirely directed, by Vinius and Laco, 
« who made a bad uſe of their power. It is our buſineſs, 
« therefore,” continued he, “ before they inſenſibly eſta- 
« hhſh themſclves, and become ſole maſters, as Tigel- 
« linus was, to ſend ambaſladors to the emperor in the 
% name of all the troops, and repreſent to him, that if he 
« removes thoſe two counſellors from his perſon, he will 
« find a much more agrecable reception amongſt the Ro- 
„ mans.” Nymphidius perceiving that his officers did 
not approve the propoſal, but thought it abſurd and pre- 
poſterous to dictate the choice of Friends to an emperor 
of his age, as they might have done to a boy who now 
firſt taſted power, he adopted another ſcheme. In hopes 
of infimidating Galba, he pretended ſometimes in his 
letters, that there were diſcontents, and d: angers of an in- 
ſurrection in Rome; ſometimes, that Clodius Macer had 
leid an embargo in Africa on the corn-ſhips. One white 
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he ſaid, the German legions were in motion, and another 
while, that there was the lame rebellious diſpoſition 
amongit thoſe in Syria and Judea, But as Galba did 
not give much attenti: mM or credit to his advices, he re- 
ſolved to uſurp the imperial title ni. atelt betore he arrived; 
though Clodius Celſus, the Aus nan, a ſenſible man, 
and one of his belt frie: ids, did all 14 uis power to diſſuade 
him; and told him plain, he did not believe there 
was one family in Rome that would give him the title of 
Cæſar. Many others, however, made a jelt of Galba; 
and Mithridates of Pontus, in particular, making merry 
with his bald head and wrinkled face, ſaid, Phe Roe 
& mans think him ſomething extraordinary while he is at 
% a diſtance, but as loon as he arrives, they will con- 
« fider it a diſgrace to the times to have ever called hun 
« Cxiar.?? 
It was reſolved, therefore, that Nympiudius ſhould be 
conducted to the camp at midnight, and proclaimed em- 
eror. But Antonius Honoratus, the firtt tribune, af- 
ſembled in the evening the troops under his command, and 
blamed both himſelf aud them, for changing ſo often iu fo 
ſhort a time, not in purſuance of the dictates of reaſon, or 
for making a better choice, but becauſe ſome demon pushed 


them on * one treaſon to another. The crimes of 


« Nero, indeed,“ faid he, “may juſtify our firſt mea— 
6& ſures. But has Galba murdered his own mother, or his 
& wie? Or has he made you aſhamed * your emperor 
« by appearing as a tiddler or an actor on a ſtage? Yet 
« not even thele things brought us to abandon Nero; but 
« Nymphidius firlt pertuaded us that Hel ad abaadoned 
« us, and was fied into Egypt. Shall we then {1 erice 
6 Galba after Nero; and when we have deltroyed the 
c relation of Livia, as well as the ſon of Agri; in; a, ſet 
& the ſon of Nymphidia on the imperial th rone 2 Or ra- 
ce ther, after having taken vengeanc on a de teltable tyrant 
„ in Nero, thall we not ſhow | ourielves good aad faithtul 
“ guards to Galba ??? 

Upon this ſpeech of the tribune, all his men acceded 
to the propoſal. They applied alſo to their fellow-tol- 
dicrs, and prevailed upon moſt of them to returu to their 
allegiance. At the ſame time a loud ſhout was h-ard in 
the camp; and Nymphidius either believing (winch is 
the account that ſome give us) that the troops were call- 
ing him in order to proclaim him emperor, or elſe haſten- 
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ing to appeaſe the inſurrection, and fix ſuch as he found 
wavering, went with lights to the car mp; having in his 
hand a ſpeech compoſed for him by Cingonius "Varro, 
which he had committed to memory, in or der to pronounce 
it to the army. But ſeeing the gates ſhut, and a number 
of men in arms upon the wall, his contidence abated, 
However, advancing nearer, he ed them, „What they 
« mtended to do, and by whole command they were under 
% arms?“ They anſwered, one and all, „That they ac- 
„ knowledged no other emperor but Galba,?” Then pre— 
tending to enter into their opinion, he applauded their fide- 
lity, and ordered thoſe that accompanicd him to follow 
his example. The guard opening the gate, and ſuffering 
him to enter with a few of his people, a javelin was thrown 
at him, which Septimius, who went before, received upon 
tis ſhield. But, others, drawing their ſwords, he fled, 
and was purſued into a ſoldier's hut, where they deſpatched 
him. His body was dragged to the middle of the camp, 
where they encloſed it with pales, and expoſed it to public 
view the next da 

Nymphidius being thus taken off, Galba was no ſooner 
informed of it, than he ordered ſuch of his accomplices 
as had not already deſpatched themſelves, to be put to 
death. Amongſt theſe was Cingonius who compoled the 
oration, and Mithridates of Pontus. In this the emperor 
did not proceed according to the laws and cuſtoms of 
the Romans; nor was it indeed a popular meaſure to 
inflict capital puniſhment upon perſons of eminence, 
without any form of trial, though they might deſerve 
death, For the Romans, Werne, as it aſually happens, 
by the firft reports, now expe aud ano her kind of govern=- 
ment. But what afflicted them moſt, was, the order he 
gene for the exccution of Petronius Turpilianus, a man of 
conſular dignity, merely becauſe he had been faithful 
to Nero. There was ſome pretence for taking off Macer 
in Africa, by means of 'Trebonianus, and Fonteius in 
Germany by Valens, becauſe they were in arms, and had 
forces that he might be afraid of. But there was no rea- 
fon why Turpilianus, a defenceleſs old man, ſhould not 
have a hearing, at leaſt under a prince who ſhould have 
preſerved in his actions the moderation he ſo much af- 


fected. Such complaints there were againſt Galba on this 
ſubject. 
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When he was about five-and-twenty furlongs from tlie 
city, he found the way ſtopt by a diſorderly parcel of ſca- 
men, who gathered about him on all ſides“. Theſe were 
perſons whom Nero had formed into a legion, that they 
might act as ſoldiers. They now met him on the rod 
to have their eitabliſhment * teri and crowded the 
emperor ſo much, that he could neither be feen nor heard 
by thoſe who came to wait on him; for they mtiſted, in 
clamorous manner, on having legionary colours and * 
ters aſſigned them. Galba put them off to another time 
but they conſidered that as a denial: and ſome of ther: 2 
even drew their ſwords : upon which he ordered the cava! 
ry to fall upon them. They made no reſiſtauce, but fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation, and many of them were 
killed in their flight. It was conſidered as an inaufpiciuus 
circumſtance for Galba to enter the city amidit ſo much 


blood and ſlaughter. And thoſe who deſpiſed him before 


as weak and inactive through age, now looked upon him 
as an object of fear and horror. 

Beſides, while he endeavoured to reform the extrava- 
cance and profuſion with which money uſed to be given 
away by Nero, he miſſed the mark of propriety, When 
Canus, a celebrated performer on the flate, played to him 
one evening at court, after expreſſing the highelt ſatis- 
faction at the excellence of his muſic, he ordered his purſe 
to be brought, and taking out a few pieces of gold 9, 
gave them to Canus, telling him at the ſame time, that 
this was a gratuity cut of his ow n, not the pub! ic money. 
As for the money which Nero had given to perfons that 
pleated him on the ſtage, or in the paleſtra, he inhited 
with om rigour that it hould be all returned, except a 
tenth: part. And as perſons of ſuch diſſolute "ny who 
mind 3 but a proviſion for the day, could produce 
very little, he cauſed inquiry to be made for all who had 
bought any thing of them, or received prefents, and ob- 
liged them to refund. This affair extending to great 


Dio Caſſius tells us (lib. Ixiv.), that ſeven thouſand of the diſ- 
armed multitude were cut to pieces on the ſpot ; and others were 
committed to priſon, where they lay till the deat! h of Galba. 

+ Suetonius ſays, Galba gave him five denarii. But at that time 
chere were denarii of gold. That writer adds, that when his table, 
upon any extraurdinary occaſion, was more f{plendidly ferv2d than 
uſual, he could not forbear ſighing, g, and expreſling his diilatisſac- 
tion in a manner inconſiſtent with common decency. 
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::mbers of people, and ſeeming to have no end, it re— 
gected diſgrace upon the emperor, and brought the pub- 
ie enyy and hatred on Vinius, becauſe he made the em- 
peror ſordid and mean to others, While he pillaged the 
treaſury himſelf in the moſt inſatiable manner, and took 
and fold whatever he thought proper. 

In ſhort, as Heſiod ſays, 


Spare not the ſu!l caſk, nor, when ſhallow ſtreams 
Declare the bottom near, withdraw your hand. 


go Vinius ſeeing Galba old and infirm, drank ſreely of the 
favours of fortune, as only beginning, and yet, at the ſame 
time, drawing to an end “. 

But the aged emperor was greatly injured by Vinius, 
not only through his neglect or miſapplication of things 
committed to his truſt, but by his condemning or defeat- 
ing the moſt ſalutary intentions of his maſter. This was 
the caſe with reſpect to puniſhing Nero's miniſters. Some 
bad ones, it is true, were put to death, amongſt whom 
were Elius, Polycletus, Petinus, and Patrobius. The 
people expreſſed their joy by loud plaudits, when theſe 
were led through the forum to the place of execution, and 
called it a glorious and holy proceſſion. But both gods 
and men, they faid, demanded the puniſhment of Tigellt- 
nus, who ſuggeſted the very worlt meaſures, and taught 
Nero all his tyranny, That worthy miniſter, however, 
had ſecured himſelf by great preſents to Vinius, which 
were only earneſts of {till greater. Turpilianus, though 
obnoxious only becauſe he had not betrayed or hated his 
naſter, on account of his bad qualities, and though guilty 
of no remarkable crime, was, notwithſtanding, put to 
death; while the man who had made Nero unfit to live, 
and, after he had made him ſuch, deſerted and betrayed 
him, lived and flouriſhed : a proof that there was nothing 
which Vinius would not fell, and that no man had reaſon 
to deſpair who had money. For there was no ſight which 
the people of Rome ſo paſſionately longed for, as that of 
Jigellinus carried to execution; and in the theatre and 


Thus, in the court of Galba appeared ell the extortions of Ne- 
ro's reign, They were equally grievous (ſays Tacitus), but not 
equally excuſed, in a prince of Galba's years and experience. He 
had himſelf the greateſt integrity of heart; but as the rapacity and 
other exceſſes of his miniſters were imputed to him, he was no leſs 
hated than if he had committed them himdelf, 
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the circus they continually demanded it, till at laſt the 
emperor checked them by an edict, importing that Th 
gellinus was 1n a deep conſumption, which would deſtr; 
him ere long, and that their ſovereign entreated them nt 
to turn his government into a tyranny by needleſs acts i 
ſeve rity. 

The pe cople were highly diſpleaſed; but the miſereant; 
only laughed at them. Tigellinus offered ſacrifice in ac- 
knowled gment to the gods Tor his recovery, and provid: F 
a great entertainment; - and Vinius roſe from the PEG 8 
table, to go and carouſe with Tigellinus, accompani: 
by his daughter, wang was a widow: Tigellinus drank 
to her, and faid, “ I will make this cup worth two lin. 
« dared and fifty Wa drachmas to you.“ At the ſame 
time he ordered his chief miſtreſs to take off her own 
necklace and gave it her. This was ſaid to be worth a 
hundred and fifty thouſand more, 

From this time the molt moderate of Galba's pro- 
ceedings were miſrepreſented . For inltance, his lenity 
to the Gauls, who had conſpired with Vindex, did not 
eſcape cenſure, For it was believed that they had not 
gained a remiſſion of tribute and the freedom of Rome 
from the emperor's indulgence, but that they purchaſed 
them of Vinius. Hence the people had a general aver- 
ſion to Galba's adminiſtration, As for the ſoldiers, though 


they Gd not receive what had been promiſed them, they 


let it paſs, hoping, that, if they had not that gratuity, 
they ſhould certainly have as much as Nero had given 
them, But when they began to murmur, and their com- 
plaints were brought to Galba, he ſaid, what well became 
a great prince, © That it was his cuſtom to chooſe, not 
« to buy his ſoldiers.” This ſaying, however, being 
reported to the troops, filled them with the moſt deadly 
and irreconcilable hatred to Galba. For it ſeemed to 
them that he not only wanted to deprive them of the gra- 


tuity himſelf, but to ſet a precedent for future empe- 
rors. | 


Though the reſt of Galba's conduct was not blameleſs, yet (ac- 
cording to Suetonius and Zouaras) he kept the ſoldiers to their Au- 
ty; he puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity thoſe who, by their falle 
accuſations, had occaſioned the death of innocent perſons; he de. 
livered up to puniſament ſuch flaves as had borne witneſs again!. 
their maſters; and he recalled thoſe who had been baniſhed by d Ne: 
ro under pretence of treaſon. 
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The diſaffection to the government that prevailed in 
Rome was as yet kept ſecret in ſome meaſure, partly be- 
cauſe ſome remaining reverence for the preſence of the 
emperor prevented the flame of ſedition from breaking out, 
and partly for want of an open occaſton toatte mpt a change. 
Dt the troops which had ing under Virginius, and 
were now commanded by Flaccus Germany, thinking 
they deſerved great things for the by 11 e which they tought 
with Vindex, and finding that they obtained nothing, be- 
can to behave m a very refractory manner, and could not 
be appeaſed by their officers. T heir general himſelf they 
vtterly deſpiſed, as well on account of his inactivity (for 
he had the gout in a violent manner) as his want of expe- 
rience in military affairs. One day, at ſome public games 
when the tribunes and centurions, according to cuſtom, 
made vows for the happinels of the emperor, the common 
ſoldiers murmured ; and when the officers repeated their 
good wiſhes, they anſwered, “ If he is worthy.” 

The legions that were 5 5 the command of T'igellinus, 
behaved with equal inſolence; of which Galba's agents 
wrote him an account. He was now apprehenſive that it 
was not only his age, but his want of children, that 
brought him into contempt ; and therefore he formed a 
deſign to adopt ſome young man of noble birth, and declare 
Ro bis ſucceſſor. Marcus Otho was of a tamily by no 
means obſcure ; but, at the fame time, he was more re— 
markable from his infancy for luxury and love of pleature 
than moſt of the Roman youth, And, as Homer often 
calls ders. the huſband of the beautcous Helen, becauſe he 
had nothing elſe to diſtinguiſh him, ſo Otho was noted in 
Rome as the huſband of Poppza. This was the lady whom 
Nero fell in love with while ſhe was wife to Criſpinus; but 
retaining as yet ſome reſpect for his own wife, and fas 
reverence for his mother, he privately employed Otho to 
ſolicit her. For Otho's debauchery had recommended him 
to Nero as a friend and companion, and he had an agree- 
able way of rallying him upon what he called his avarice 
and ſordid manner of living. 

We are told, that one day when Nero was perfuming 
bimſelf with a very rich eſſence, he ſprinkled a little of 
it upon Otho. Otho invited the emperor the day follow- 

ng, when ſuddenly gold and filver pipes opened on all 
2 of the apartment, and poured out eſſences for them 
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in as much plenty as if it had been water. He applied i 
Poppza according to Nero's defire, and firſt ſeduced b 
for him, with the flattering idea of having an emperor for 
her lover: After which he perſuaded her to leave her huſ. 
band. But when he took her home as his own wife, he 
was not ſo happy m having her, as miſerable in the thought 
of ſharing her with another. And Poppæa is ſaid not to 
have been diſpleaſed with this jealouſy : for, it ſeems, ſhe 
refuſed to admit Nero when Otho was abſent; whether it 
was that ſhe ſtudied to keep Nero's appetite from cloy. 
ing, or whether (as ſome ſay) ſhe did not chooſe to receiy: 
the emperor as a huſband, but, in her wanton way, too; 
more pleaſure in having him approach her as a gal ant 
Otho's lite, therefore, was in great danger on account of 
that marriage; and it is aſtoniſhing, that the man wh 
could ſacrifice his wife and ſiſter for the fake of Poppza, 
ſhould afterwards ſpare Otho. 

But Otho had a friend in Beneca; and it was he who 
perſuaded Nero to ſend him out governor of Luſitania, 


upon the borders of the ocean. Otho made himſclt 


azrceable to the inhabitants by his lenity ; for he knew that 
this command was given him only as a more honourable 
exile *. Upon Galba's revolt, he was the firſt governor 
of a province that came over to him, and he carried with 
him all the gold and filver veſſels he had, to be melted 
down and coined for his uſe. He likewiſe preſented him 
vrith ſuch of his ſervants as knew beſt how to wait upon 
an emperor, He behaved to him, indeed, in all reſpects 
with great fidelity; and it appeared from the ſpecimen he 
gave, "that there was no department 1n the government 
tor which he had not talents. He accompanied him in his 
whole journey, and was many days in the fame carriage 
with him; during all which time he loft no opportunity 
to pay his court to Vinius, either by afliduities or pre- 
ſents: and as he always took care to leave him the firſt 
place, he was ſecure by his means of having the ſecond, 
Beſides that there was nothing invidious in this lation, 
he recommended himſclf by granting his favours and ſer- 
vices without reward, and by his general affability and 
politeneſs. He took moſt pleaſure in ſerving the officers 


® On this occaſion the following diſtich was made: 


Cur Otho mentito fit quæritis exul honore ; 
Uxoris mæchus cœperat cflc ſux, 
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of the army, and obtained governments for many of them, 
partly by applications to the emperor, and partly to Vinius 
and his freedmen, Icelus and Aſiaticus, for theſe had the 
chick influence at court. 

Whenever Galba viſited him, he complimented the 
company of guards that was upon duty with a piece of 

gold for each man; thus practiſing upon and gaming the 
1010 liers, while he ſeemed only to be doing honour to their 
maſter. When Galba was deliberating on the choice of 
a ſucceſſor, Vinius propoſed Otho. Nor was this a diſin- 
creſted overture, for Otho had promiſed to marry Vi- 
nius's daughter, after Galba had adopted him, and a 

dointed him hi 8 ſucceſſor. But Galba always ſhowed that 
le preferred the good of the public to any private conſi- 
derations; and in this caſe he ſought not for the man who 
might be moſt agreeable to himſelf, but one who pro- 
miſed to be the greatell bleſſing to the Romans, Indeed 
it can hardly be ſuppoſed that he would have appointed 
05 tho heir even to his private patrimony, when he knew 
ow expenſive and profuſe he was, and that he was loaded 
13 debt of five millions of drachmas. He therefore 

e Vinius a patient hearing, without returning him any 

wer, and put off the affair to another time. Howie 

he declared himſelf conſul, and choſe Vinius for his col- 

10 icngue, it was ſuppoſed that he would appoint a fucceſior 

at the beginning of the next year, and the ſoldiers wiſhed 
that Otho might be the man. 

But while Galba delayed the appointment, and con- 
tinued deliberating, the army mutinied in Germany. 
All the troops throughout the empire hated Galba, be- 
cauſe they had not received the promiſed donations, but 
thoſe in Germany had a particula r apology for their aver- 
hon, They alleged, . That Virginius Rufus, their ge- 
„ neral, had been 8 with ignominy, and that tlie 
6s Glas, who had fought againſt them, were the only 
people that were — ; whilſt all who had not 
joined Vindex were puniſhed, and Galba, as if he had 
obligations to none but him for the imperial diadem, 
a honoured his memory with ſacrifices and public hba- 
© tions.“ 

Such 1 as this were common in the camp, when 
the calends of January were at hand, and Flaccus aſſem- 
bled the ſoldiers, that they might take the cuſtomary oath 
of fealty to the emperor, But, inſtead of that, they 
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overturned and broke to pieces the ſtatues of Galba, and 
having taken an oath of allegiance to the ſenate and pg. 
ple of Rome, they retired to their tents, Their officer, 
were now as apprehenſive of anarchy as rebellion, and 
the following ſpeech is ſaid to have been made on the oc. 
caſion: “ What are we doing, my fellow ſoldiers ? We 
„neither appoint another emperor, nor keep our alle. 

giance to the preſent, as if we had renounced not only 
Galba, but every other ſovereign, and all manner of 
&« obedience. It is true, Hordeonius Flaceus is no more 
& than the ſhadow of Galba. Let us quit him. But a: 
te the diſtance of one day's march only, there is Vitellius, 
% who commands in the lower Germany, whoſe father 
« was cenſor, and thrice conſul, and in a manner col. 
% league to the emperor Claudius. And though his po- 
« verty be a circumſtance for which ſome people may 

deſpiſe him, it is a ſtrong proof of his probity and 
greatneſs of mind. Let us go and declare him emperor, 
and ſhow the world that we know ho to chooſe a per- 
{on for that high dignity better than the Spaniards and 
« Luſitanians.“ 

Some approved, and others rejected this motion. One 
of the ſtandard-bearers, however, marched off privately 
and carried the news to Vitellius that night. He found 
him at table, for he was giving a great entertainment to lis 
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officers. The news ſoon ſpread through the army, and Fa- 
bius Valens, who commanded one of the legions, went next 
day at the head of a conſiderable party of horle, and 1- 
luted Vitellius emperor. For ſome days before, he feemed 
to dread the weight of ſovereign power, and totally to de- 
cline it; but now being fortified with the indulgences ot 
the table, to which he had ſat down at mid-day, he went 
out, and accepted the title of Germanicus, which the army 
conferred upon him, though he refuſed that of Cœſar. 
Soon after, Flaccus's troops forgot the republican oatts 
they had taken to the ſenate and people, and ſwore alle- 
giance to Vitellius. Thus Vitellius was proclaimed em- 
peror in Germany. 

As ſoon as Galba was informed of the inſurrection there, 
he reſolved, without further delay, to proceed to the 
adoption. He knew ſome of his friends were for Dola- 
bella, and a flill greater number for Otho; but without 
being guided by the judgment of either party, or making 
the leaſt mention of his deſign, he ſcat ſuddenly for Pito 
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the ſon of Craſſus and Scribonia, who were put to death 
by Nero; a young man formed by nature for every vir- 
tue, and diſtinguiſhed for his modeſty and ſobriety of man- 
ners. In purſuance of his intentions, he went down with 
him to the camp, to give him the title of Cæſar, and de- 
clare him his ſucceſſor. But he was no ſooner out of his 

palace, than very inauſpicious preſages appeared. And 
in the camp, when he delivered a ſpeech to the army, 
reading ſome parts, and pronouncing others, from me- 
mory, the many claps of thunder and {laſhes of lightning, 
the violent rain that fell, and the darkneſs that covered 
both the camp and the city, plainly announced that tne 
gods did not admit of the adoption, and that the iſſue 
would be unfortunate, The countenances of the ſoldiers, 
too, were black and! lowering) becauſe there was no do- 
nation even on that occaſion * 

As to Piſo, all that were e preſent could not but wonder, 
that, ſo far as they could conjecture from his voice and 
look, he was not ditconcerted with fo great an honour, 
though he did not receive it without ſenſibility 1. On 

he contrary, in Otho's countenance there appeared ſtron 
_ of reſentment, and of the impaticnce with which 
he bore the diſappoinment of his hopes. For his failing 
vi that honour which he had been thought worthy. to 
aſpire to, and which he lately believed himſelf very near 
attaining, ſeemed a proof of Galba's hatred and ill in- 
tentions to him. He vas not, therefore, without ap- 
prehenſions of what might befal him afterwards; and 
dreading Galba, exccrating Piſo, and full of indignation 
Wen Vinius, he retired with this confuſion of paſſions 

| Iis heart. But the Chaldæans and other diviners, 
Sh he had always about him, would not fuffer him en- 
tirely to give up his hopes or abandon his defign. In par- 
ticular, he relied on Ptolemy, becauſe he had formerl 
predicted, that he ſhould not fall by the hand of Nero, 
but ſurvive him, and hve to aſcend the imperial throne. 
For, as the former part of the prophecy proved true, he 
thought he had no reaſon to deſpair of the latter. None, 


* Tacitus tells us, that a little exertion of liberality wauld have 
gained the army; and that Galba ſuffered by an unſeaſonable atten» 
ton to the purity of ancient times, 


See an excellent ſpeech which Tacitus aſcribes to Galba on this 
oceaſion, 


. T 
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however, exaſperated him more again! Galba thamthoſe 
who condoled with him in private, and pretended that he 
k 1d been treated with great ingratitude. Beſides, there 
was a number of people that had flouriſhed under Tis. 
linus and Nymphidius, and now lived in poverty and Git. 
grace, who, to recommend themſelves to Otho, expreſſe! 
great indignation at the ſighit he had faffered, and urge] 
him to revenge it. Amongſt theſe were Veturius, u. 
was 9þtio, or centurion's deputy, and Barbius, who was 
teſſcrarius, or one of thoſe that carry the word from th: 
tribuncs to the centurions *. Onamaſtus, one of Ocho“. 
freedmen, jcined them, and went from troop to troop, 
corrupting ſome with money, and others with promiſce, 
Indecd, they were corrupt enough already, and wanted 
only an opportunity do put their deſigns in execution. If 
they had not been e:remely diſaffected, they could no! 
have been prepared for a revolt in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time 
as that of \four days, which was all that paſſed between 
the 2doptidn and the aſſaſſination; for Piſo and Golb: 
were both ſlain the ſixth day after, which was the fifteenth 
of January. Early in the morning Galba ſacriſiced in the 
palace in preſence of his friends. Unibricius, the diviner, 
no ſooner took the entrails in his hands, than he declared 
not in enigmatical expreſſions, but plainly, that there were 
ſigns of great troubles, and of treaſon that threatened imme. 
diate dangertothe emperor. Thus Otho was almoſt delivered 
up to Galba by the hand of thegods; for he ſtood behind the 
emperor, liſteuing with great attention to the obſervations 
made by Umbricius. Theſe put him in great confuſion, and 
his fears were diſcovered by his change of colour, when his 


* The way ofſctting the nightly guard was by a tra, or tally, 
with a particular inſciption, given from one centurion to another 
quite throvgh the army, till it came again to the tribune who firſt 
delivercd it. 

The text in this place is corrupt. Lipſius rightly obſerves, that, 
inſtead of 5, eyytrov and $i err, we ſhould read Ligyyt).ov 
and Fiorrnper. mit will run thus : euro yep raAgvraA 8% JA YEA w) 
xa: duarThMowy vanpioies ThAgrrns But even then Plutarch will not 
have given a detcripiion of the principal offices of the optio and 
the teſſerariur. Mleſſengers, it is true, they were: but ſpies only 
occafionally. It is neceſſary, however, to tranſlate the text thus 
amended, at leaſt in a note they are called who perform the offices 
of meſ/engers and ſpies. 
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geedman Onomaſtus came and told him that the architects 
were cone, and vw: alted for him at his houſe, I his was 
the ſignal for Ocho's meeting the ſoldiers. He pre- 

ended, therefore, that he had bought an old houte which 
the ele architects * ere to examin Cy al; 0 2 going down by waat 
is called Tiberius's mri went to t! at Part Ot 0 he. forum 


— 


where ſtands tlie gilded pillar which tern. inates all the great 
roads 1 In Italy * 

The ſoldiers who reccived him, and ſaluted him em- 
peror, are ſaid not to have been more than twenty-three, 
50 > That; thongh he had nothing of that dait: ardly pint 

ch the be of his conſtitution, and the effeminac: 
of his life, feemed to declare; but, on the contrary, was 
firm and reſolute i in time of danger; yet, on this occaſion, 
- was 1atimidated, and wanted to retire, But the ſoldiers 
2 not ſuffer it. They ſurrounded the chair F with 

wen (words, and inſiſted on its proceeding to the camp. 
„Jean time Otho deſired the bearers to make haſte, ofteu 
declari ng that he was a loſt man. There were fume wW ho 
verheard him „ and they rather wondered at the hardineſs 
85 he attempt with {to fall a party, than ditubed them- 
ſelves abont the conſequences. As he was carried through 
the forum , about 8 0 ſame number as the firſt joined 8 
an ry others afterwards by three or four at a time. The 
ole party then 1a! Fats d him Cœſar, and conducted him 
the Camp, flouriſhing their {words before him. Iarti- 
lie „ the tribune who kept guard that day, knowing no— 
ching EO they tell us) of the conſpiracy, was ſurpriſed 
ind terrified at ſo une xpected a fight, and ſuffered them 
o enter. When Otho was witlun the camp, he met with 
ao reſiſtance, for the conſpirators gathered about ſuch as 
Were ſtrange ers to the deſign, and made it their buſineſs 19 
plain it to them; upon "which t they joined them by one 
or two at a time, at ſirſt out of fear, and afterwards out cf 
choice. 
be news was immediately carried to Galba, while the 
viner yet attended, and had the entrails in his hands; 
ſo that they who had been moſt incredulous in matters 


* This pillar was ſet up by Auguſtus when he took the high- 


Ways under his inſpecticn, and had the diſtances af places from 
dome marked upon it. 


+ Suctonins favs, he got into a woman's ſedan, in order to be the 


'T 2 


hetter concealed. 
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of divination, and even held it in contempt before, were 
aſtoniſhed at the divine interpoſition in the accompliſhment 
of this preſage. People of all ſorts now crowding from 
the forum to the palace, Vinius and Laco, with {ome of 
the emperor's freedmen, ſtood before him with drawn 
twords to defend him. Piſo went out to ſpeak to the life. 
guards, and Marius Celſus, a man of great courage and 
honour, was ſent to ſecure the Illyrian legion, which lay 
in Viplanius's portico. | | 

Galba was inchned to go out to the people. Vinius 


endeavoured to diſſuade him from it; but Celius and Laco 


encouraged him to go, and expreſſed themſelves with ſome 
{harpneſs againſt Vinius. Mean time a ftrong report pre. 
vailed that Otho was ſlain in the camp; ſoon after which, 
Julius Atticus, a ſoldier of ſome note amongſt the guards, 
came up, and crying he was the man that had killed 
Creſar's enemy, made his way through the crowd, and 
ſhowed his bloody ſword to Galba. The emperor fixing 
his eye upon him, ſaid, * Who gave you orders?“ He 
auſwered, „“ My allegiance, and the oath I had taken ;” 
and the people expreſſed their approbation in loud plau- 
dits. Galba then went out in a ſedan chair, with a de- 
ſign to ſacrifice to Jupiter, and ſhow himſelf to the peo. 
ple. But he had no ſooner entered the forum, than the 
rumour changed like the wind, and news met him, tha: 
Otho was matter of the camp. On this occaſion, as it was 
natural amongſt a multitude of people, ſome called out 
to him to advance, and ſome to retire; ſome to take 
courage, and ſome to be cautious. His chair was toſſed 
backward and forward, as in a tempeſt, and ready to be 
overſet, when there appeared firſt a party of horſe, and 
then another of foot, iſſuing from the Baſilica of Paulus, 
and crying out, Away with this private man!“ Num- 
bers were then running about, not to ſeparate by 
flight, but to poſſeſs themſelves of the porticos and emi- 
nences about the forum, as it were to enjoy ſome public 
ſpectacle, Atilius Virgilio beat down one of Galba's 
{tatues, which ſerved as a fignal for hoſtilities, and they 
attacked the chair on all ſides with javelins. As thoſe did 
not deſpatch him, they advanced iword in hand. In this 
time of trial none ſtood up in his defence but one man, 
who, indeed, amongſt ſo many millions, was the only 
one that did honowe to the Roman empire, This was 
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Sempronius Denſus *, a centurion, who, without any par- 
ticular obligations t6 Galba, and only from a regard to 
honour and the law, ſtood forth to defend the chair. Firſt 
of all he lifted up the vine- branch with which the centu— 
ons chaſtiſe ſuch as deſerve ſtripes, and then called out 
to the ſoldiers who were preſſing on, and commanded them 
to ſpare the emperor. They fell upon him notwithſtand- 
ing, and he drew his ſword and fought a long time, till 
he received a ſtroke in the ham, which brought him to the 
round, 

The chair was overturned at what is called the Curtian 
Lake, and Galha tumbling out of it, they ran to deſpatch 
him. At the {ame time he preſented his throat, and taid, 
“ Strike, 1f 1t be for the good of Rome,” He received 
many ſtrokes upon his arms and legs, for he had a coat of 
mail upon his body. According to moſt accounts, it was 
Camurius, a ſoldier of the fifteenth legion that deſpatched 
him; though ſome ſay it was Terentius, ſome Arcadius +, 
and others Fabius Fabulus. They add, that when Fabius 
had cut off his head, he wrapt it up in the ſkirt of his gar- 
ment, becauſe it was ſo bald that he could take no hold of 
it. His aſſociates, however, would not ſuffer him to con- 
ceal it, but inſiſted that he ſhould let the world ſce what 
an exploit he had performed ; he therefore fixed it upon 
the point of his ſpear, and ſwinging about the head of a 
venerable old man, and a mild prince, who was both Pon- 
vic Maui aus and conſul, he ran on (like the Bacchanals 
with the head of Pentheus), brandiſhing his ſpear that was 
dyed with the blood that trickled from it. 

When the head was preſented to Otho, he cried out, 
This is nothing, my fellow-ſoldiers ; ſhow me the head 
„of Piſo.“ It was brought not long after; for that 
young prince being wounded, and purſued by one Murcus, 
was killed by him at the gates of the temple of Veſta. 
Vinius alſo was put to the ſword, though he declared him- 
ſelf an accomplice in the conſpiracy, and proteſted that 
it was againſt Otho's orders that he ſuffered. However, 


* In the Greek text it is Tndiſirus; but that text (as we obſerved be- 
fore) in the life of Galba, is extremely corrupt. We have therefore 
given Denſus from Tacitus; as Fergilio, inſtead of Sercello, above. 
+ In Tacitus, Lecanius, That hiſtorian makes no mention of Fa- 


bius, 
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they cut off his head, and that of Laco, and carrying ther 
7 | 


to Ocho, demanded their reward: For, as Archiloctu. 
lay 3 M4 


Wo » þ Ci Ng le ven Warriors On ly to your tent, 
Yet thouſands of us kill ad chem. 


So) in tlas cafe many who had no ſhore in the action, bathe: 


their hands and ſwords in the blood, and ſhow! ing chem t9 
Peay, peu! ned for their reward, It appcared alterwe arg 
rom tlie pet! tions given in, that the number of theia was 
hundred aud twen ILY 3 and Vitellius! laving ee them 
out, put them all to death. Marius Celſus alſo coming | 
. e carap, many accuſed him of having exhorted the ſoldicl 
ſtand by Galba, and "2 bulk of the army inſiſted 
Thr he ſhould ſuffer. But Otho being deſirous to fav: 
him, and yet al raid of contradicting them, told them 
« He did not chooſe to have him executed ſo ſoon, bes 
% caule he had ſeveral i important queſtions to put to him.“ 
He ordered him, therefore to be kept in chains, and de- 
livered hun to perſons i in whom he r delt conhde 
The ſenate was immediately aſfembled; and as if the ey 
were become diflerent men, or h F Other gods to [Wear 
by, tlie ey L took the oath to Ot! 105 WEL nich he had bef fore tale 
to Galb! ls but had not ke; P. 5. and they 85 ve him the titles 
cf Cæſar and Auguſtus, white the bodies of thoſe that 
had been beheaded lay in their conſalar robes in the 
forum. As for the heads, the ſoldiers, after they had no 


ſarther uſe for them, fold that of Vinius to his daughter 


for two thouſand five hundred drachmas. Pilo's was given 
to his wiſe Verauia, at her requelt * * and Galba's to the 
ſervants of Patrobius and Vitellius , who, after they had 
treated it with the utmoſt inſolence and outrage, threw it 
into a place called Seftertiam t, where the bodies of those 
are caſt that are put to death by the emperors. Galba's 
corple was carried away by Helvidius Priicus, with Otho's 
pe miſſion, and buried in the night by lis freedinan Ar- 


8 us. 


* Tacitus, (lib. i.) ſays, ſhe purchaſed it. 

+ Galba had put Patrobius to death; but we know not why the 
ſcrvants of Vitellius ſhould deſire to treat Galba's remains with any 
indignity. 

| Lipſius ſays, it was ſo called nu: /ermitertium, a5 being two mile: 
and a half from the city. 
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Such is the hiſtory of Gulba; a man, who, in che points 


þ family and fortune, dithnctly confide red, was excceded 
by tew ah the Romans, and who, in the union of both 
: ö [ 10 or to all. he had lice. 100, mn 8 "rear h Onur, 
ric AY the belt oP tation, under five emperors ; and 1t 
es rather by his character than by force of arms that he 
potcd Nero. As to the reſt who contpired ; againſt the 
ants, {oine of them were though it und ot: thy of the im- 
perial diadem, by the . and others thought them- 
LIVES auuworth But Galba was invited to accept it, aud 


ny * C * by "TS £54 oy 
allow ik the tcale of hate who called 111111 to that 


ien dignity. Nay, when he gave tlie ſanction oi his 
name tc Vindex, that which before was called rebellion, 
was conſidered only as a civil war, becauſe a wan of 
princely talents was then at the head of it. So that he did 
not ſo much want the empire, as the empire wanted him : 
and with theſe principles he attempted to govern a people 
cor: reupted by Tigellinus and N ymph 1id118, as Scipio, Fa- 
br ricius, and Camill us, govern 5 the Romans of their 
times. Notwichllanding his great age, he ſhowed him- 
{elf a chief worthy of ancient Rome through all the mi- 
tary department. But, in the civil admiuiltration, hs 
delivered himſelf up to Vinius, to Laco, and to his enfran- 

chiſed {laves, who fold every thing, in the ſume manner 
as Nero had left all to his inſatiable vermine. The conſe- 
quence of this was, that no man regretted him as an em- 
peror, though alinoft all were moved with pity at his mi- 
{er -avle fate. 


— — 
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Tur new emperor went early in the morning to the 
capitol, and facriticed ; after which he ordered Marius 
Celſus to be brought before him. He received that officer 
with great marks of his regard, and dchred him rather 
to forget the cauſe of his confinement, than to remember 
his releaſe. Celſus neither ſhowed any meanneſs in his ac- 
knowledgments, nor any want of gratitude. He ſaid, 
& the very charge brought againſt him, bore witneſs to 


T4 
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« his character; ſince he was accuſed only of having 
„% been faithful to Galba, from whom he had never rc. 
« ceived any perſonal obligations.” All who were pre— 
{ſent at the audience admired both the emperor and Cel. 
ſus, and the ſoldiers in particular teſtified their approba- 
tion“. Otho made a mild and gracious ſpeech to the ſenate, 
The remaining time of his conſulſhip he divided with Ver— 
ginius Rufus, and he left thoſe who had been appointed 
to that dignity by Nero and Galba to enjoy it in their 
courſe, Such as were reſpectable for their age and cha- 
:1acter, he promoted to the prieſthood; and to thoſe ſenators 
who had been bamſhed by Nero, and recalled by Galba, 
he reſtored all their goods aud eſtates that he found unſold. 
So that the firſt and beſt of the citizens, who had before 
not conſidered him as a man, but dreaded him as a fury or 
deſtroying demon that had ſuddenly ſeized the ſeat of go- 
vernment, now entertamed more pleaſing hopes from ſo 
promiling a beginning, 

But nothing gave the people in general ſo lugh a 
pleaſure , or contributed ſo much to gain him their affec- 
tions, au his puniſhing Tigellinus. It is true he had 
long fuffercd under the fear of puniſhment, which the 
Romans demanded as a public debt, and under a compli- 
cation of incurable diſtempers, Theſe, together with 
his infamous connections with the worlt of proſtitutes, into 
which his paſſions drew him, though almoſt in the arms 
of death, were conſidered by the thinking part of man- 
Kind as the greateſt of puniſhments, and worle than many 
deaths. Yet it was a pain to the common people, that 
he ſhould ſee the light of the fun, after ſo many excellent 
men had been deprived of it through his means. He was 
then at his country-houſe near Sinueſſa, and had veſlels 
at anchor, ready to carry him on occaſion to ſome diſtant 
country. Otho ſent to him there; and he firſt attempted 


* Otho exempted the ſoldiers from the fees which they had paid 
the centurions for furloughs and other immunities; but at the ſame 
time promiſed to ſatisfy the centurions, on all reaſonable occaſions, 
out of his own revenue. In conlequence of theſe furloughs the 
fourth part of a legion was often ablent, and the troops became daily 
more and more corrupted. 

+ In the cloſe of the day on which he was inaugurated, he put 
Laco and Icelus to death. 
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to bribe the meſſenger with large ſums to ſuffer him to e- 
ſcape. When he found that did not take effect, he gave him 
the money notwithſtanding ; and deliring only to be in- 
dulged a few moments till he had ſhaved himſelf, he took 
the razor and cut his own throat. 

Beſides this juſt ſatisfaction that Otho gave the people, 
it was a molt agreeable circumitance that he remembered 
none of his private quarrels. 'To gratify the populace, he 
ſuffered them alſo at firit to give him in the theatres the 
name of Nero, and he made no oppoſition to thoſe who 
erected publicly the ſtatues of that emperor. Nay, Clau- 
dius * Rufus tells us, that in the letters with which the 
couriers were ſent to Spain, he joined the name of Nero to 
that of Otho. But perceiving that the nobility were of- 
tended, he made uſe of it no more. 

After his government was thus eftabhſhed, the prætorian 


cohorts gave him no ſmall trouble, by exhorting him to. 


beware of many perſons of rank, and to forbid them the 
court; whether it was that their affection made them 
really apprehenfive tor him, or whether it was only a co- 
tour for raiſing commotions and wars. One day the em- 
peror himſelf had ſent Criſpinus orders to bring the ſeven-— 
teenth cohort from Oſtia, and in order to do it without 
interruption, that officer began to prepare for it as ſoon 
as it grew dark, and to pack up the arms in waggons. 
Upon which, ſome of the moit turbulent cried out, that 
Criſpinus was come with no good intention, that the ſe- 
nate had ſome deſign againſt the government, and that the 
arms he was going to carry, were to be made uſe of againft 
Ceſar, not for him. This notion foon ſpread, and ex- 
aſperated numbers; ſome laid hold on the waggons, while 
others killed two centurions who endeavoured to quell the 
mutiny, and Criſpinus himiclf. Then the whole party 
armed, and exhorting each other to go to the emperor's 
aſſiſtance, they marched ftraight to Rome. Being in- 
formed there that eighty ſenators ſupped with him that 


evening, they haſtened to the palace, ſaying, Then was. 


the time to cruſh ail Cæſar's enemies at once. The city 
was greatly alarmed, expecting to be plundered immedi- 


This writer, who was a man of conſular dignity, and ſucceeded: 


22 in the government of Spain, was not called Claudius but Cluvius 
ufus. 


28 
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ately. The palace, too, was in the utmoſt confufion, auc 
Otho himſelf in unſpeakable diſtreſs. For he was under 
fear and concern for the ſenators, while they were afraid 
of him; and he ſaw they kept their eyes fixed upon him: | 
ſilence -and extreme conſternation; ſume having even kwough! 
their wives with them to ſupper. He therefore ordered the 
principal officers of the guards to go and ſpeak to the ſo]. 
diers and endeavour to appeaſe them, and at the ſame time 
ſent out his gueits at another door. They had ſcarce 
made their eſcape when the ſoldiers ruſhed into the room, 
and aſked what was become of the enemies of Cæſar. Tic 
emperor then riling from his couch, uſed many arguments 
to ſatisfy them, and by entreatics and tears at laſt pre- 
vailed upon them with much difficulty to deſiſt. 

Next day, having preiented the ſoldiers with twelve 
hundred and f ty drachmas a man, he entered the camp. 
On this occaſion he commended the troops as in general 
WE U-ateaed to his government, but at the ſame time he 
old them there were ſome deſigning men amongſt them, 
Ws by their cabals brought his moderation and their fide- 
lity both into queſtion ; theſe, he ſaid, deſerved their re- 
tentment, and he hoped they would aſſiſt him in puniſh- 
ing them. They applauded his ſpeech, and defired him 
to claſtiſe whatever perſons he thought proper; but he 
pitched upon two only for capital puniſhment, whom no 
man could poſſibly regret, and then returned to his pa- 
lace. 

Thoſe who had cenceived an affection for Otho and 
placed a confidence in him, admired this change in lus 
eonduct, But others thought it was no more than a piece 
of policy which the times neceſſarily required, and that 
we aſſumed a popular behaviour on account of the im- 
ending war. For now he had undoubted intelligence 
11 at Vitellius had taken the title of emperor and all the 
enſigns of {ſupreme power, and couriers daily arrived with 


wes 


_ news of continual additions to his party. Other meſſen— 


gers allo arrived with accounts that the forces in Pan- 
nonia, Dalmatia, and Myſia, with their generals, had de- 
clared for Otho. And a few days after, he received 
vblging letters from Mucianus and Veſpaſian, who both 
commanded numerous armies, the one in Syria, and the 
otlier in Judea. 
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Elated with this intelligence, he wrote to VI tet ius, ad- 
viſing him not to aſpire to things above his rank, aad pro- 
miſed, in caſe he deſiſted, to ſupphy him liberally with 
money, and give him a city in Which he might ſpe ad his 
days in p' ſeafu re and repoſe. Vitellius at firit gave him 
an anſwer, in which ridicule was tempered with civility, 
But afterwards, being both thore oughly 2Xxaincrated, they 
wrote to each other in a ſtyle of the bittereſt investive. 
Not that their mutual reproaches were gronndlets, but 
it was abſurd for the one to inſult the other with what 
might with equal juſtice be objected to both. For their 
charges conſiſted of prodigality, cftemina CY, incapac ty 
for war, their former poverty, and immenſe debts ; ; tuch 
articles, that it is hard to ſay which of them had the ad- 

Vantage, | 

As to the ſtories of prodig gies and apparitions at that 
time, many of them were founded upon vague reports, 
that could not be traced to their author. But in the capitol 
there was à victory mounted upon a chariot, and numbers 
of people ſaw her let the reins fall out of her hands, as if 
the had loſt the power to hold them. And in the iſland 
of the Tiber, the ſtatue of Julius Cæſar turued from weſt 
to ealt, without either earthquake or whirlwind to move it. 
A circumſtance wiuch is ſaid likewiſe to have happened, 
vihen Veſpaitan openly took upon him the direction of af- 
fairs. The inundation of the Tiber too, was conſidered 
by the populace as a bad omen. It was at a time, in— 
deed, when rivers uſually overfiow their banks; but the 
flood never role ſo high before, nor was ſo ruinous in it 
effects; for now it laid great part of the city under boats 
particularly the corn- market, and cauſed a famine which 
continued for ſome days. 

About this time news was brought that Cecina and 
Valens, who actea for Vitellius, had ſeized the paſſes of 
the Alps. And in Rome Dolabella, who was of 
illuſtrious family, was ſuſpected by the guards of fone 
difloyal deſign. Otho et ther tearing him, or ſome other 
whom he could influence, ſent him to Aquinum, with 

aſſurances of friendly treatment. When the cmperor 
came to ſelect the officers that were to attend him on 
His march, he appointed Lucius, the brother of Vitellius, 
to Uy of the number, without either promoting or low- 


5 
exing him in point of rank. He took allo particular 
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care of the mother and wife of Vitellins, and endeavoured 
to put them in a ſituation where they had nothing to fear, 
The government of Rome he gave to Flavius Sabinus, 
the brother of Veſpaſian; either with an intention to do 
honour to Nero (for he had formerly given him that 
appomtment, and Galba had deprived him of it), or 
elſe to ſhow his affection to Veſpaſian, by promoting his 
brother. 

Otho himſelf ſtopped at Brixillum, a town in Italy, 
near the Po, and ordered the army to march on, under 
the conduct of his heutenants, Marius Celſus, Suetomus 
Paulinus, Gallus and Spurina, officers of great reputa- 
tion. But they could not purſue the plan of operations 
they had formed, by reaſon of the obſtinacy and difor- 
derly behaviour of the ſoldiers, who declared that he 
had made the emperor, and they would be commanded 
by him only, The enemy's troops were not under much 
better diſcipline : they, too, were refractory and diſobe- 
dient to their ofhcers, and on the fame account. Yet 
they had ſeen ſervice, and were accuſtomed to fatigue : 
whereas Otho's men had been uſed to idleneſs, and their 
manner. of living was quite different from that in the 
field. Indeed, they had ſpent moſt of their time at pub- 
lic ſpectacles and the entertainments of the theatre, and 
were come to that degree of inſolence, that they did not 
pretend to be unable to perforth the ſervices they were 
ordered upon, but affected to be above them. Spurina, 
who attempted to uſe compulſion, was m danger of being 
Killed by them. They ſpared no manner of abuſe, calling 
him traitor, and telling him that it was he who ruined 
the affairs of Cæſar, and purpoſely miſſed the faireſt op- 
portunities. Some of them came in the night intoxicated 
with liquor to his tent, and demanded their diſcharge, 
„For they had to go,” they ſaid, „to Cæſar, to ac- 
« cule him.” | | | 

The cauſe, however, and Spurina with it, received 
ſome benefit from the mſult which theſe troops met with 
at Placentia. Thoſe of Vitellius came up to the walls, 
and ridiculed Otho's men who were appointed to defend 
them; calling them players and dancers, fit only to at- 
tend the Pythian and Olympic games ; fellows who knew 
nothing of war, who had not even made one campaign, 


who were ſwoln up with pride, merely becauſe they had 
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cut off the head of a poor unarmed old man (meaning 
Galba) ; wretches that durſt not look men in the face, or 
ſtand any thing like a fair and open battle. I'hey were 
ſo cut with theſe reproaches, and ſo defirous of revenge, 
that they threw themſelves at Spurina's feet, and begged 
of him to command and employ them on whatever feryice 
he thought proper, aſſuring him that there was neither 
danger nor labour which they would decline. After this, 
the enemy made a vigorous attack upon the town, and 
plied their battering engines with all their force; but 
Spurina's men repulied them with great ſlaughter, and by 
that means kept poſſeſſion of one of the molt re{peQable 
and molt flouriſhing towns in Italy. 

It muſt be obſerved of Otho's officers in general, that 
they were more obliging in their behaviour, both to cities 
and private perſons than thoſe of Vitellius. Cecina, one 
of the latter, had nothing popular either in his addreſs or 
his figure, He was of a gigantic ſize, and moſt uncouth 
appearance; for he wore brecches and long ſleeves, in the 
manner of the Gauls, even while his ſtandard was Ro- 
man, and whilſt he gave his inſtructions to Roman offi- 
cers. His wife followed him on horſeback, in a rich dreſs, 
and was attended by a ſelect party of cavalry, Fabius 
Valens, the other general, had a paſſion for money, which 
was not to be ſatisfied by any plunder from the enemy, or 
exactions and contributions from the allies. Inſomuch, 
that he was believed to proceed more {lowly for the fake 
of collecting gold as he went, and therefore was not up at 
the ſirſt action. Some, indeed, accuſe Cecina of haſten- 
ing to give battle before the arrival of Valens, in order 
that the victory might be all his own ; and beſide other 
leſs faults, they charged him not only with attacking at an 
unſeaſonable time, but with not maintaining the combat ſo 
gallantly as he ought to have done; all which errors nearly 
ruined the affairs of his party. 

Cecina, after his repulſe at Placentia, marched againſt 
Cremona, another rich and great city. In the mean time, 
Annius Gallus, who was going to join Spurina at Pla- 
centia, had intelligence by the way that he was victori- 
ous, and that the ſiege was raiſed. But being informed 
at the ſame time that Cremona was in danger, he led his 
forces thither, and encamped very near the enemy. At- 


; 
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terwards other officers krenpht la reinforcements“. Ce. 
cina poſted a ſtrong bd of entry under cover of ſor: 
trees and thickets; aer which, he ordered his cavalry 
to advance, and if the enemy attaeked them, to give 
way by degrees, and retire, till they had drawn them ito 
the ambuſcade. But Celſus being informed of his inten- 
tion by ſome deſerters, advanced with his beſt cavalry 
againſt Cecina's troops; and, upon their retreating, he 
purſued with ſo mach caution, that he ſurrounded the corps 
that lay in ambuſh. Having thus put them in confuſion, 
he called the legions from the camp; aud it appears, that 
if they had come up in tone to ſupport the horſe, Cecina's 
whole army would have been cut in pieces. But, as 
Paulinus advarced very ſlowly FF, he was cenſured for 
havmg uſed more precaution than became a general of 
his character. Nay, the folCters accuſed him of treachery, 
and endeavoured to incenſe Otho againſt him, inſiſting 
that the victory was in their hands, and that if it was 
net complete, it was owing entirely to the miſmanage- 
ment of their generals. Otho did not ſo much believe 
theſe repreſeatations, as he was willing to appear not to 
diibeheve them. He therefore ſent his brother Titianus 
to the army, with Proculus the captain of his guard; 
Titianus had the command in appearance, and Proculus 
in reality, Celius and Paulinus had the title of friends 
and counſellors, but not the leaſt authority in the direction 
of affairs. 

The enemy, too, were not without their diſſatisfactions 
and diſorder, particularly amongit the forces of Valens. 
For when they were informed of what happened at the 
ambuſcade, they expreſſed their indignation that their 
general did not put it in their power to be there, that 
they might have uſed their endeavours ro fave ſo many 
brave men who periſhed in that action. They were even 


* ETtuT4 xas Twy A U txag0s teonfu Tw grarnhra, Dacier takes 
no notice of this paſſage, though a material one doth in the place 
where it ſtands, and with regard to the connexion too, 

+ Tacitus tells us, that Paulinus was naturally flow and irreſolute. 
On this occaſion he charges him with two errors. The firſt was, 
that, inſtead of advancing immediately to the charge, and ſupporting 


his cavalry, he trifled away the time in filling up the trenches; the 


ſecond, that he did not avail himſelf of the diſorder of the enemy, 
but ſounded much too early a retreat. 
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[ 
nclined to deſpatch him; but having pacified them with 
much difficulty, he decamped and joined Cecina. 
In the mean time Otho came to the camp at Bedriacum, 

a {mall town near Cremona, and there held a council of 
war. Proculus and Titianus were of opinion,“ That he 
« ought to give battle, while the army retained thoſe high 
« ſpirits with which the late victory had inſpired them, 
«© nd not ſuffer that ardour to cool, nor wait till Vitellius 
© came in perſon from Gaul.“ But Paulinus was againſt 
it. The enemy,” ſaid he, “ have received all their 
troops, and have no farther preparations to make for the 
„ combat; whereas Otho will have from Myſia and Pan- 
« noma forces as numerous as thoſe he has already, if he 
« will wait his own opportunity, inſtead of giving one to 
« the enemy. Aud certainly the army he now has, if 
„with their ſmall numbers they have ſo much ardour, will 
not ſight with leſs but greater ſpirit when they ſee their 
umbers ſo much increaſed. Beſides, the gaining of 
time makes for us, becauſe we have every thing in 
abundance, but delays muit greatly diſtreſs Cecina and 
his colleague for neceſſaries, becauſe they lie in an 
enemy's country.“ 

Marius Celſus ſupported the opinion of Paulinus, 
Aunius Gallus could not attend, becauſe he had received 
ſome hurt by a fall from his horſe, and was under cure. 
Otho therefore wrote to him, and Gallus adviſed him not 
to precipitate matters, but to wait for the army from 
Mylia, which was already on the way. Otho, however, 
would nut be guided by theſe counſels, and the opinion 
of thoſe prevailed who were for hazarding a battle im- 
mediately, Different reaſons are, indeed, alleged for 
this reſolution. The molt probable is, that the præto- 
rian cohorts, which compoſed the emperor's guards, now 
coming to taite what real war was, longed to be once more 
at a diltance from it, to return to the eaſe, the company 
and public diverſions of Rome; and therefore they could 
not be reſtrained in their eagerneſs for a battle, for they 
imagined that they could overpower the enemy at the firit 
charge. Beſides, Otho ſeems to have been no longer 
able to {upport himſelf in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe ; ſuch an 
averſion to the thoughts of danger had his diſſipation and 
elkeminacy given him] Overburdened then by his cares, 
he haſtened to free himſelf from their weight ; he covered 
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his eyes, and leaped down the precipice ; he committed 
all at once to fortune, Such 1s the account given of the 
matter by the orator Secundus, who was Otho's fecre. 
tary. 

Others ſay, that the two parties were much inclined to 
lay down their arms, and unite in chooſing an empero! 
out of the beſt generals they had; or, if they could not 
agree upon it, to leave the election to the ſenate. Nor is 
it improbable, as the two who were called emperors wer: 
neither of them men of reputation, that the experienced 
and prudent part of the ſoldiers ſhould form tuch a de- 
ſign. For they could not but reflect how unhappy and 
dreadful a thing it would be to plunge themſelves into the 
{ame calamities which the Romans could not bring upon 
each other without aching hearts in the quarrels of Sylla 
and Marius, of Czfar and Pompey : and for what ? but 
to provide an empire to minitter to the inſatiable appetite 
and the drunkenneſs of Vitellius, or to the luxury and 
debaucheries of Otho. Theſe conſiderations are ſuppoſed 
to have induced Celſus to endeavour to gain time, in hopes 
that matters might be compromiſed without the ſword; 
while Otho, out of fear of ſuch an agreement, haſtened 
the battle, 

In the mean time he returned to Brixillum *®, which 
certainly was an additional error : for by that ſtep he de- 


prived the combatants of the reverence and emulation 


which his preſence might have inſpired, and took a con- 
ſiderable limb from the body of the army, I mean ſome 
of the belt and moſt active men, both horſe and foot, for 
his body-guard. There happened about that time a ren- 


counter upon the Po, while Cecina's troops endeavoured 
P P 


to lay a bridge over that river, and Otho's to prevent it. 
The latter finding their other efforts ineffectual, put a quan- 
tity of torches well covered with brimſtone and pitch into 
ſome boats, which were carried by the wind and current 
upon the enemy's work. Firſt ſmoke, and afterwards a 
bright flame aroſe; upon which Cecina's men were ſo 


* It was debated in council, whether the emperor ſhould be pre- 
ſent in the action or not. Marius Celſius and Paulinus durſt not 
vote for it, leſt they ſhould feem inclined to expoſe his perſon, He 
therefore retired to Brixillum, which was a circumſtance that con- 
triþuted not a little to his ruin. 
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terriſied that they leaped into the river, overſet their boats, 
and were entirely expoſed to their enemies, who laughed 
at their awkward diſtreſs. 

The German troops, however, beat Otho's gladiators 
in a little iſland of the Po, and killed a conſiderable num- 
ber of them. Otho's army that was in Bedriacum, re- 
ſenting this affront, inſiſted on being led out to battle. 
Accordingly Proculus marched, and pitched his camp at 
the diſtance of fifty furlongs from Bedriacum. But he 
choſe his ground in a very unſkilful manner, For, though 
it was in the ſpring ſeaſon, and the country afforded 
many ſprings and rivulets, his army was diſtreſſed for 
water. Next day, Proculus was for marching againſt the 
enemy, who lay uot leis than a hundred furlongs off. But 
Paulinus would not agree to it. He ſaid, they ought to 
keep the poſt they had taken, rather than fatigue them- 
telves firit, and then immediately engage an enemy, who 
could arm and put themſelves in order of battle at their 
leiſure, white they were making ſuch a march with all the 
encumbrance of baggage and ſervants. The generals diſ- 
puted the point, till a Numidian horſeman came with let- 
ters from Otho, ordering them to make no longer delay, 
but proceed to the attack without loſing a moment's time. 
They then decamped of courſe, and went to ſeek the ene— 
my. The news of their approach threw Cecina into 
great contuſion z and immediately quitting his works and 
polt upon the river, he repaired to the camp, where he 
found moſt of the ſoldiers armed, and the word already 
given by Valens. 

During the time that the infantry were forming, the 
belt of the cavalry were directed to ſſirmiſh. At that mo- 
ment a report was ſpread, from what cauſe we cannot tell, 
amongſt Otho's van, that Vitellius's officers were coming 
over to their party. As ſoon, therefore, as they ap- 
proached, they ſaluted them in a friendly manner, call- 
ing them fellow: ſoldiers. But inſtead of receiving the 
appellation, they anfwered with a furious and hoſtile 
ſhout. The conſequence was, that the perſons who made 
the compliment were . diſpirited, and the reit ſulpected 
them of treaſon. This was the firſt thing that diſcon- 
certed Otho's troops, for by this time the enemy had 
charged. Beſides, they could preſerve no order; the in- 
termixture of the baggage, and the nature of the ground, 
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preventing any regular movement. For the ground 
10 full of ditches and other inequalities, that they w 
forced to break their ranks and whe: lLabout to avoid e! 
and could only fight 1 in {mail parties. There were but ty 
legions, ne of Vite! lius's ca fled th e devourer, and one of 
Otho's called the fuccourer, which could diſentangle th. 
ſclves from the defiles and gain the open plain. I. 
engaged in a regular battle, and fought a long 
Otho's men were vigorous and brave, but they had 
ſcen ſo much as one action before this; on the other nun 
thoſe of Vitellius had much experience in the lid, } 
they were old, and their {trengih decaymg, 

Otho's legion coming on with great fury, mowed down 
the firſt ranks, and took the cug ec. The enemy, filled 
Witli 1 ie and reſentment, advanced to chaſtiſe the. 
flew Orphidius, who commanded 1 he leg ion, and tool 
veral ſt: ind ards. Againſt the 85 di tors 3, Wh ho had the rebu- 
tation of being brave 2 fellows, and excellent at cloſe fight- 
ing, Alphenus Varus bro hn up the Batavians, who came 
from an ifland may by the Rhine, and are the beſt ca- 
valry in Germany, A few of the gladiators made head 
againſt them, "4 the grea telt part fed to the river, aud 
falling in with ue ot the enemy's infantry that was 
poſted there, were all cut in pieces. But noue behaved 1 
ut that day as the Pretorian bands. They did not eve: 
wait to receive the 3 s charge, and in their fligh 
they broke through the t! oops chat as yet Hood th er 
ground, and put them in d [ore ler. Nevertk eleſs, many 
of Otho's men were irreſiſtible in the quarter where the) 
fought, and opened a way through the victorious ene emy to 
their cam P. But Proculus and Paulinus took another way; 
for they dreaded the ſoldiers, Who already amy their 
generals for the loſs of the day. 

Annius Gallus received into the city all the ſcatter 
partics, and endeavoured to encourage them by a{lurances 
that the advantage upon the whole was equal, and that 
their troops had the ſuperiority in many paits of the ned, 
But Marius Celfus aſſembled the principal officers, an! 
deſired them to conſider of meaſures that might ſave the!: 
country. © After ſuch an expence of Roman blood,” ſaid 
he, Otho himfclf, if he has a patriotic principle, 0 ould 
6 not tempt Fact any more; ſince Cato and Scipio, 
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% Pharialia, are accuſed of having unneceſlarily ſacriſiced 
the lives of {ſy many brave men in Africa, notwithitand- 
« ing that they fought for the liberties of their country. 
Fortune; indeed, 1 is capricious, and all men are liable to 
ſuffer by her IConttaney 3 : yet good men have one fy 
vantage which ſhe cannot deprive them of, and that is, 
to avail themſelves of their reaſon in whatever m- iy be⸗ 
101 fal them, 1 Theſe arTl ments prevailed with the Of. 
Hcers, and on lounding the private men they found them 
Jelirous of peace. Titianus himſelf was of opinion that 
they ought to ſend ambafladors to treat for a coalition. 
In purſuance of Which, Cellus and Gallas were charged 
with a commiſſion to Cecina and Valens. As they were 
upon the road they met ſome centurions, who informed 
them that Vitellius's army was advancing o Bedriacum, 
and that they were ſent before by their generals with pro- 
poſals for an accommodation. Cclſus and Gallus com- 
mended their deſign, and deſired them to go back with 
them to meet Cecina. 

When they approached that genera 1's army, Celſus was 
m great danger. For the cavalry that were beaten in the 
affair of the ambuſcade, happens d to be in the van; aud 
they no ſooner ſaw Celſus, than they advanced with loud 
ſhouts againſt him, The centurions, howe ver, put them- 
ſelves before him, and the other officers called out to them 
to do him no violence. Cecina himſelf, when he was in- 
formed of the tumult, rode up and quelled it, and after 
he had made his compliments to Celſus in a very obliging 
manner, acco! mpanicd him to Bedrigeum. 

In the mean time, Titianus repenting that he had ſent 
the ambaſſadors, placed the moſt reſolute of the ſoldiers 
again upon the walls, and exhorted the reſt to be aſſiſting. 
But when Cecina rode up aud offered his hand, not a man 
of them could reſiſt him. Some ſaluted his men from the 
walls, and others opened the gates; after which they went 
out and mixed with the troops that were coming up. In- 
ſtead of acts of hoſtility, there was nothing but mutual 
careſles and other demonſtrations of friendſhip ; in conſe- 
qucnce of which, they all took the oath to Vitellius, and 
ranged themſelves under his banner, 

This is the account which moſt of thoſe that were in the 
battle give of it; but at the ſame time they confeſs that 
they did not know alt the particulars, becauſe of the con- 
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fuſed manner in which they fought and the inequality of 
the ground. Long after, when I was paſſing over the 
field of battle, Meſtrius Florus, a perſon of conſular dig— 
nity, ſhowed me an old man, who in his youth had ſerved 
under Otho with others of the ſame age with hunſelt, not 
from inclination, but by conſtraint *. He told me alſo, 
that on viſiting the field, after the battle, he ſaw a large 
pile of dead bodies as high as he head of a man; and 
upon inquiring into the reaſon, he could neither diſcover 
it himſelf, nor get any information about it. It was no 
wonder that there was a great carnage in caſe of a general 
rout, becauſe in a civil war they make no pritoners ; for 
ſuch captives would be of no advantage to the conquerors ; 
but it is difficult to aſſign a reaſon why the carcaſes ſhould 
be piled up in that manner. 

An uncertain rumour (as it commonly happens) was 
firſt brought to Otho, and afterwards ſome of the wounded 


* From this paſſage Dacier would infer that the life of Otho was 
not written by Plutarch. He ſays, a perſon who ſerved a young man 
under Otho, could not be old at the time when Plutarch can be ſup- 
poſed to have vifited that field of battle. His argument is this: 
That battle was fought in the year of Chriſt ſixty-nine: Plutarch 
returned from Italy to Chæronea about the end of Domitian's reiyn, 
in the year of Chriſt ninety-three or ninety-four, and never left his 
native city any more. As this retreat of Plutarch's was only 
twenty-four or twenty-five years aiter the battle of Bedriacum, he 
concludes that a perſon who fought in that battle a young man, 
could not poſſibly be old when Plutarch made the tour of Italy; and 
therefore conjectures that this, as well as the life of Galba, mult 
have been written by a ſon of Plutarch. 

But we think no argument, in a matter of ſuch importance, ought 
to be adduced from a paſſage. manifeſtly corrupt. For inſtead of 
evra Taxi, we mult either read d rt m!A&uey, Or vov 0s T ν 
we, toznake either Greek or ſenſe of it. : 

Lamprias, in the Catalogue, aſcribes theſe two lives to his father, 
Nor do we ſee ſuch a diſſimilarity to Plutarch's other writings, 
cither in the ſtyle or manner, as warrants us to condlude that they 
are not of his hand, 

Henry Stevens did not, indeed, take them into his cdition, becauſe 
he found them amongſt the opuſcu!a; and, as ſore of the opuſiula 
were ſuppoſed to be ſpurious, he believed too haſtily that theie 
were of the number. 

We think the loſs of Plutarch's other lives of the Emperors a 
real loſs to the world, and ſhould have been glad if they had come 
down to us, even in the ſame imperfe& condition, as to the text, 
as thoſe of Galba and Otho,,, 
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came and aſſured him that the battle was loſt. On this 
occaſion it was nothing extraordinary that his friends 
ſtrove to encourage him and keep him from deſponding; 
but the attachment of the ſoldiers to him exceeds all belief. 
None of them left him, or went over to the enemy, or con- 
ſulted his own ſafety, even when their chief deſpaired of 
his. On the contrary, they crowded his gates; they called 
him emperor ; they left no form of application untricd * ; 
they kiſſed his hands, they fell at his feet; and with groans 
and tears entreated him not to forſake them, nor give them 
up to their enemies, but to employ their hearts and hands 
to the laſt moment of their lives. They all joined in this 
requeſt: and one of the private men drawing his ſword, 
thus addreſſed himſelf to Otho : “ Know, Cæſar, what 
“ your ſoldiers are ready to do for you,” and immedi- 
ately plunged the ſteel into his heart. 

Otho was not moved at this affecting ſcene, but with a 
cheerful and ſteady countenance looking round upon the 
company, he ſpoke as follows: This day, my fellow- 
“ ſoldiers, I conſider as a more happy one, than that on 
„ which you made me emperor, when I fee you thus diſ- 
„ poſed, and am fo great in your opinion. But deprive 
te me not of a {till greater happineſs, that of laying down 
% my life with honour for ſo many generous Romans. 
« Tf I am worthy of the Roman empire, I ought to ſhed 
& my blood for my country. I know the victory my ad- 
tc yerſaries has gained is by no means deciſive. I have 
& intelligence that my army from Myſia is at the diſtance 
« of but a few days march; Aſia, Syria, and Egypt, are 
ce pouring their legions upon the Adriatic ; the forces in 
« Tudea declare for us; the ſenate is with us; and the 
% very wives and children of our enemies are fo many 
« pledges in our hands. But we are not fighting for 
« Italy with Hannibal or Pyrrhus or the Cimbrians ; our 
& diſpute is with the Romans; and whatever party prevails, 
„ whether we conquer or are conquered, our country 
« muſt ſuffer. Under the victor's joy ſhe bleeds. Be- 
cc lieve, then, my friends, that I can die with greater glo- 
& ry than reign. For I Know no benefit that Rome can 


* Inſtead of $yiworro cpr, Which has nothing to do here, one 
of the commentators propoſes to read eqivero Txrrgy, Which is a 
common phraſe with Plutarch. a 
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ce reap from my victory, equal to what J ſhall conter up; 
“ her by ſacrificing myſelf for peace and unammity, ay 
&« to prevent Italy from beholding ſuch another day 3 
& this!“ 

After he had made this ſpeech, and ſhowed himſelf im. 
moveable to thoſe who attempted to alter his reſolution, 
he defired his friends, and ſuch ſenators as were preſen!, 
to leave him, and provide for their own ſafety. To thoſe 
that were abſent he fent the ſame commands, and Sen 
fed his pleaſure to the cities by letters, that they ſhould 
receive them honourably, and ſupply them with good con- 
voys. 

He then called his nephew Cocceins “, who was yet 
very young, and bade him compoſe himſelf, and not fear 
Vitellius. „I have taken the ſame care,” ſaid he, „of 
“ his mother, his wife and children, as if they had been 
& my own. And for the ſame reaſon, I mean for your 
„ ſake, I deferred the adoption which I intended you. 
For I thought proper to wait the ifſue of this war, th: at 
% you might reign with me if I ns ve and not fall 
«© with me if I was overcome. The laſt thing, my "By I 
have to recommend to you, is, neither entirely to for- 
get, nor yet to remember too wel that you had an em- 
% peror for your uncle, 

A moment after, he 2580 a great noiſe and tumult at 
his gate. The ſoldiers ſeeing the ſenators retiring, threat- 
enced to kill them if they moved a ſtep farther or abandoned 
the emperor. Otho, in great concern for them, ſhowed 
himſelf again at the door, but no longer with a mild and 
ſupplicating air; on the contrary, he caſt ſuch a itern and 
angry look upon the molt turbulent part of them, that they 
withdrew in great fear and confuſion, 

In the evening he was thirſty, and drank a lit tle water, 
Then he had two ſwords brought him, and having exa- 
mined the points of both a long time, he ſent away the one, 
and put the other under his arm. After this, he called his 
ſervants, and with many expreſſions of inden gave them 
money. Not that he choſe to be laviſh of what would ſoon 
be another's ; for he gave to {ome more, and to fome leſs, 
proportioning his bounty to their merit, and paying a ſtrift 
regard to propriety. 


* T:citus and Suctonius call lim Cotti nu“. 
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When he had diſniſſed then 1, he dedicated the remain- 
ger of the niglit to repoſe, and flept ſo ſound, that his 
ebe heard him at the door. Early in the morn— 

g he called his freedman, who afüſted ergy in the care of 
the ſenators, and ordered him to make the Proper iònquirlcs 
about them. The anſwer he brought, was, that they were 
gone and had been provided with every thing they de- 

rel. Upon which he laid, “Go you, then, and ſhow 

' your! ſelf to the loldiors, that they may not imagine you 
„ have afſiſted me in _defpntcling m, elf, and put you to 
6c Ong cruel death ior it.“ 

As ſoon as the free 3 was gone out, he ſixed the hilt 
of his ſword upon the ground, and holding it wita both 
hands, fell upon it with ſo much force, that he expired 
with one groan. The ſervants who waited without heard 
the groan, and burſt into a loud lamentation, which was 
:chced through the camp and the city. The ſoldiers ran 
10 Wen gates with the molt pitiable wailings and molt un- 

igned grief, reproaching themſelves for not guarding 
their emperor, and preventing his dying for them. Not 

one of them would leave him to provide for himſelf, 
though the enemy was ap proaching. They attired the 
body in a magaiſicent manner, and prepared a funeral pile; 
after which th ey attended the proceſſion in their armour, 
and happy wes the man that could come to ſupport his 
bier. Some knecled and kiſſed his wound, ſome graſped 
his hand, and others proſtrated themſelves on the ground, 
and adored him at a diſtance. Nay, there were Ce 
who threw their torches upon the pile; and then ſlew them- 
ſelves. Not that they had received any extracrdingey fa 
vours from the decealed, or were afraid of ſuffer: ng under 
the hands of the conqueror : but it ſeems that no king or 
tyrant was ever ſo paſſionately fond of governing, as they 
were of heing governed by Otho. Nor did their affe&tion 
ceaſe with his death ; it ſurvived the grave, and termi- 
nated in the hatred and deftruttion of Vitellius. Of that 
we ſhall give an account in its proper place. 

After they had interred the remains of Otho, they erect- 
ed a monument over them, which, neither by its ſize nor 
any pomp of epitaph, could excite the lealt envy, I have 
cen it at Brixillum ; it was very modeſt, and the inſerip- 
tion only thus: 
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TO THE MEMORY OF 


MARCUS OTHO. 
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Otho died at the age of thirty-ſeven, having reigued 
only three months. Thoſe who find fault with his lif-, 
are not more reſpectable either for their numbers or fo. 
their rank, than thoſe who applaud his death. Por. 
tbovgh his life was not much better than that of Nero, ye! 
his death was nobler. 

The foldiers were extremely incenſed againſt Pollio, on- 
of the principal officers of the guards, for perſuadii 
them to take the oath immediately to Vitellius; and bei 
informed that there were ſtill ſome ſenators on the ſpot, 
they let the others paſs, but ſolicited Verginius Rufus in a 


very troubleſome manner. They went in arms to his 


houſe, and inſiſted that he ſhould take tlie imperial title, or 
at leaſt be their mediator with the conqueror. But he 
who had refuſed to accept that title from them when they 
were victorious, thought it would be the greateſt madneſ, 
to embrace it after they were beaten. And he was afraid 
of applying to the Germans in their behalf, becauſe he hac 
obliged that people to do many things contrary to their in- 
clinations. He therefore went out privately at another 
door, When the ſoldiers found that he had left them, 
they took the oath to Vitellius, and having obtained their 
pardon, were enrolled among the troops of Cecina. 


END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME. 
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